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FASTING  AND  ITS  PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY  DR.  ROBSON  R008K. 


Sdcci's  fast,  an  experiment  by  no  which,  when  converted  into  tissue,  fur- 
means  novel,  but  of  a  very  dangerous  nishes  the  motor  power,  the  quantity  of 
character,  has  excited  an  amount  of  inter-  food  required  varying  with  the  work  done, 
est  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  scientific  We  may  assume  that  a  ploughman  requires 
value  it  may  possess.  Ten  years  ago  a  more  food  than  a  tailor,  just  as  a  locomo- 
similar  feat  was  performed  in  America,  tive  burns  more  fuel  than  a  small  engine, 
and  Dr.  Tanner  must  have  been  fully  When  very  little  work  of  any  kind  is  done 
gratified  with  the  notoriety  he  achieved,  a  very  little  food  goes  a  long  way  ;  if  food 
He  is  said,  however,  to  have  died  some  be  withheld  altogether  the  machine  does 
twelve  months  after  his  prolonged  fast,  not  stop,  for  the  body  itself  can  be  used 
and  doubtless  from  its  effects,  for  had  he  to  supply  the  fuel,  without  the  necessity 
not  been  originally  a  strong  and  healthy  for  immediate  restoration  by  means  of 
man  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  per-  food.  The  body,  therefore,  differs  from 
severe  with  the  experiment.  His  success  an  engine  in  one  very  essential  point  ;  the 
was  not  sufficient  to  render  his  experiment  latter  cannot  consume  as  fuel  the  mate- 
a  favorite  one ;  the  inducement  in  some  rials  of  which  it  is  composed,  but  all  its 
form  or  other  must  be  enormous  to  cause  power  is  derived  from  the  coal  or  coke  in 
a  sane  man  to  endure  such  great  and  pro-  the  furnace,  and  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
longed  suffering.  the  amount  consumed.  When  the  supply 

The  human  body  in  some  respects  re-  of  fuel  is  exhausted  the  machine  stops, 
sembles  a  steam-engine  ;  it  performs  work  The  animal  organism,,  on  the  contrary, 
and  requires  fuel  in  the  shape  of  food,  consumes  its  own  body  ;  it  bums  its  tis- 
Nbw  Sbribb. — You  Ln.,  No.  1.  1 
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Rues,  and  not  its  food  ;  but  the  latter  is 
required  to  make  good  the  loss.  Long 
after  the  food  has  been  transfoimed  into 
the  solids  and  liquids  of  the  living  body 
the  aniuiai  organism  can  go  on  working 
and  manifesting  all  its  ordinary  powers. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  tissues  ;  the  man  who 
takes  no  food  resembles  a  spendthrift 
who  lives  upon  his  capital — when  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  exhausted  the  end  comes.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  the  case  of  the  fasting  man,  the 
gradual  destruction  of  his  tissues  is  at¬ 
tended  by  very  marked  changes. 

The  symptoms  of  fasting  have  been  very 
carefully  studied  by  means  of  experiments 
upon  animals,  and  the  information  thus 
obtained  has  enabled  us  better  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  phenomena  displayed  by  human 
beings  when  deprived  of  food.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  the  principal  symptoms  no¬ 
ticed  by  M.  Chossat,  a  French  investiga¬ 
tor.  The  animals  remain  calm  during  the 
first  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  period,  they 
then  become  more  or  less  agitated,  and 
this  state  continues  so  long  as  their  tem¬ 
perature  remains  fairly  high.  Some  hours 
before  death  the  temperature  rapidly  falls, 
and  the  animal  becomes  still  and  remains 
in  any  position  in  which  it  is  placed.  As 
the  coldness  becomes  more  marked  the 
weakness  increases,  the  breathing  be¬ 
comes  slower,  and  insensibility  gradually 
passes  into  death.  One  important  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked,  inasmuch  as  it 
illustrates  the  risks  to  which  Succi  and 
others  expose  themselves.  Chossat  found 
that  sudden  death  was  not  uncommon  in 
starving  animals  long  before  the  ordinary 
time,  and  that  the  slightest  shock  was 
sufficient  to  destroy  life  at  once.  A  pigeon 
kept  fasting  for  a  long  time  falls  down 
and  dies  when  its  claws  are  clipped  ; 
whereas  it  would  have  lived  for  several 
days  if  not  interfered  with.  This  sudden 
death  occurs  from  what  is  termed  “  syn¬ 
cope” — the  heart’s  action  is  at  once  ar¬ 
rested  when  a  sensitive  nene  is  painfully 
excited.  A  very  slight  smart  of  pain  is 
quite  sufficient  to  cause  immediate  death 
in  animals  thus  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
great  debility.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  same  accident  should  not  occur  in  the 
human  subject,  and  if  Succi  were  thus 
suddenly  to  expire  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  remorse  for  those  who  encouraged  him 
in  his  attempt. 

The  loss  of  weight  in  fasting  animals 


was  carefully  determined  by  Chossat,  and 
he  found  that  it  amounted  on  the  average 
to  40  per  cent.,  but  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  difference  between  the  extremes,  and 
this  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  fat  previously  accumulated  in  the  body, 
those  animals  in  which  the  fat  had  been 
most  abundant  losing  the  most  weight  but 
living  the  longest.  The  above-mentioned 
proportion  may,  however,  be  exceeded, 
and  the  animal  may  yet  survive.  Some 
years  ago  a  fat  pig  was  buried  in  its  sty 
for  160  days  under  30  ft.  of  the  chalk  of 
a  cliff  at  Dover  ;  it  was  dug  out  alive  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  i educed  in  weight 
from  160  lb.  to  40  lb.,  or  no  less  than  75 
per  cent. 

The  most  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  the  loss  of  weight  are  that  the  fat  is 
almost  completely  used  up,  no  less  than 
93  per  cent,  being  removed  ;  the  heart 
loses  44,  the  muscles  in  general  42,  the 
bones  17,  while  the  nervous  system  loses 
barely  2  per  cent.  It  is  evident,  there¬ 
fore,  that  death  occurs  when  the  stock  of 
combustible  material  is  consumed,  and 
that  every  other  tissue  gives  up  its  com¬ 
ponents  so  as  to  save  the  nervous  system 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  from 
fasting  is,  in  reality,  the  reduction  of  the 
bodily  temperature,  which  must  ensue 
when  all  the  available  combustible  mate¬ 
rial  is  used  up.  At  first  the  fall  is  very 
gradual,  but  afterward  the  decline  is  more 
rapid  until  the  reduction  amounts  to  nearly 
30  degrees  below  the  normal  point,  and 
death  then  takes  place.  Chossat  noticed 
that  if  while  in  the  state  of  torpor  preced¬ 
ing  death  the  animal  was  artificially 
warmed  and  its  temperature  raised,  some 
amount  of  consciousness  and  muscular 
power  was  gradually  restored,  and  if  food 
were  then  carrtiously  administered  some 
of  the  animals  experimented  upon  escaped 
from  impending  death.  Young  animals 
kept  without  food  died  sooner  than  older 
ones,  and,  contrary  to  what  we  should  ex¬ 
pect,  no  very  decided  difference  was  made 
in  the  duration  of  life  either  by  withdraw, 
ing  or  permitting  the  supply  of  water. 

The  possible  duration  of  life,  when  all 
food,  save  water,  is  abstained  from,  is  the 
question  which  experiments  like  those  of 
l>r.  Tanner  and  Succi  have  at  least  par¬ 
tially  solved.  Admitting  the  reality  of 
the  former’s  fast,  it  would  follow  that  life 
can  be  sustained  for  forty  days  on  water 
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alone.  There  are,  however,  other  cases 
which  show  that  this  period  may  be  con.'id- 
erably  exceeded.  In  1831,  a  imiidcrer  at 
Toulouse,  in  order  ts  escape  public  execu¬ 
tion,  committed  suicide  by  abstaining  from 
food  for  sixty-three  days.  At  first,  efforts 
were  made  to  feed  him  by  force,  but  his 
violence  was  so  great  that  these  were 
abandoned,  and  only  ineffectual  persuasion 
was  resorted  to.  During  the  sixty-three 
days  he  consumed  between  eight  and  ten 
pints  of  water,  on  some  days  taking  only 
a  few  drops.  In  the  case  of  the  Corsican 

firisoncr,  Viterbi,  who  committed  suicide 
ly  starvation,  life  was  prolonued  for 
twenty-five  days  only.  It  is  stated  that 
he  took  a  little  water  from  time  to  time. 
Some  years  ago  the  notorious  poisoner, 
William  Palmer,  when  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Stafford  Jail,  refused  food  for 
some  days,  in  the  hope  of  cheating  the 
hangman.  On  being  told,  however,  that 
he  would  be  forcibly  fed  if  he  persisted 
in  this  course  he  at  once  abandoned  it. 

Cases  of  voluntary  abstinence  for  long 
periods  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
medical  practice.  In  one,  recorded  a  few 
years  ago,  a  lady,  aged  sixty,  much  dis¬ 
tressed  by  some  family  trouble,  suddenly 
refused  food.  She  adhered  to  her  de¬ 
termination,  and  died  on  the  forty-ninth 
or  fiftieth  day,  having  taken  nothing  but 
cold  water,  with  the  exception  of  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  on  one  occasion. 
There  were  no  grounds  for  suspecting  any 
deception.  In  another  case,  also  that  of 
a  lady,  aged  eighty,  life  was  prolonged 
for  thirty-three  days  under  conditions  of 
total  abstinence  from  food,  a  few  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  water  daily  excepted.  The  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  fast  was  perfectly  as¬ 
sured  ;  she  kept  quiet  in  bed,  talked  but 
little,  and  took  little  notice  of  those  about 
her.  At  the  end  of  the  first  week  de¬ 
lirium  came  on,  but  ceased  after  a  few 
days.  There  was  no  craving  for  food, 
and,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  physical 
exertion,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tissues 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  case  of  the  Welsh  fasting  girl, 
Sarah  Jacobs,  which  excited  a  painful  in¬ 
terest  twenty  years  ago,  was  of  a  very 
different  character.  The  girl  was  an  im¬ 
postor,  and,  aided  by  her  parents  and 
others,  had  pretended  to  abstain  from 
food  for  many  weeks,  but  had  not  lost 
flesh.  In  order  to  clear  up  the  mastery, 
she  was  placed  under  systematic  inspec¬ 


tion,  and  she  died  eight  days  afterward 
from  acute  starv  ation.  During  the  greater 
part  of  this  time  she  was  cheerful,  and 
exhibited  nothing  extraordinary.  Later 
on  it  was  found  that  she  could  not  be 
kept  warm,  and  she  gradually  sank  into  a 
torpid  state  which  continued  till  death. 
It  was  a  terrible  ex{>eriment,  and  one 
which  was  utterly  unjustifiable.  The  girl, 
who  WHS  only  twelve  and  a  half  years  old, 
should  have  been  taken  from  her  friends 
and  treated  in  a  hospital.  There  was  no 
emaciation  visible  after  death,  and  indeed, 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  fat  was 
present.  The  rapidity  with  which  death 
ensued  was  due  to  the  want  of  water. 
Nearly  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Tanner’s  prolonged  fast,  which  was  begun 
in  New  York,  June  28th,  1880.  He  was 
an  eccentr'c  man  of  respectable  character, 
and  strong  self-will,  who  endeavored  to 
make  amends  for  an  assumedly  unsuccess¬ 
ful  medical  career  by  promulgating  various 
startling  theories  on  the  subjects  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  fasting.  During  the  first  nine 
days,  he  swallowed  only  a  quaiter  of  a 
pint  of  water,  which,  however,  he  used 
freely  to  rinse  his  mouth  and  bathe  his' 
feet.  He  found,  however,  that  fuither 
abstinence  from  fluid  was  impossible  ;  on 
the  eleventh  day  he  began  to  take  water 
freely,  swallowing  about  five  quarts  during 
the  next  four  days,  and  gaining  in  botlil^' 
weight  about  4^  lb.  It  was  only  natuial 
that  this  change  should  excite  consider¬ 
able  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  his  fast. 
He  used  to  go  out  daily,  taking  rides  and 
drives,  but  spent  most  of  his  time  curled 
up  in  his  bed.  He  was  reported  to  be  in 
very  poor  condition  three  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  ;  but  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  task,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  without  pain  or  severe  dis¬ 
tress.  He  was  never  delirious.  His  ex¬ 
periment  was  unfavorably  regarded  by  the 
orthodox  physicians  of  New  York,  and 
they  declined  to  witness  it.  He  therefore 
placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  so- 
called  “  eclectics,”  who  undertook  the 
task  of  watching  him.  One  remarkable 
feature  connected  with  his  fast  was  that  he 
did  not  attempt  to  husband  his  resourcts 
by  reducing  the  action  of  bis  lungs  and 
heart  to  a  minimum. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  Dr.  Tanner  was  placed 
were  decidedly  unfavorable,  and  there  are 
various  circumstances  which  must  exert  a 
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modifying  influence,  and  either  increa!«e 
or  diminish  the  period  during  which  life 
can  be  sustained  in  the  absence  of  food. 
Other  things  being  equal,  a  stout  person 
has  a  chance  of  living  longer  than  a  thin 
one,  inasmuch  as  he  possesses  a  larger 
store  of  combustible  material  which  will 
serve  him  as  fuel.  Exposure  to  cold  in 
conjunction  with  starvation  always  acceler¬ 
ates  death,  while  a  moderately  high  tem¬ 
perature  aids  in  prolonging  life.  The 
presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
has  a  similarly  favorable  effect,  inasmuch 
as  it  diminishes  the  exhalation  of  fluid 
from  the  body.  It  is  probably  owing  to 
wannth  and  moisture  that  persons  buried 
in  mines  or  confined  in  some  similar  man¬ 
ner  have  had  their  lives  preserved  beyond 
the  ordinary  period.  Dr.  Tanner’s  suc¬ 
cess  was,  no  doubt,  favored  by  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat  of  New  York.  In  the  case  of 
some  miners,  four  men  and  a  boy,  who 
were  imprisoned  in  a  portion  of  a  mine 
for  eight  days  without  food,  but  within 
reach  of  water,  all  were  rescued  alive  and 
well.  The  warmth  and  dampness  of  the 
compressed  air  were,  doubtless,  favorable 
circumstances.  In  another  case,  recorded 
by  Fodere,  some  workmen  were  extricated 
alive  after  fourteen  days’  confinement  in 
a  damp  vault,  in  which  they  had  been 
buried  under  a  ruin.  Dr.  Sloan  has  given 
au  account  of  a  still  more  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  in  which  a  healthy  man,  aged  sixty- 
five,  was  found  alive  after  having  been 
shut  up  in  a  coal-mine  for  twenty-three 
days,  during  the  first  ten  of  which  he  was 
able  to  get  at  a  little  water.  He  was, 
however,  much  exhausted,  and  died  three 
days  afterwaid,  although  very  carefully 
treated.  In  morbid  states  of  the  nervous 
system,  life  may  be  prolonged  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner  in  the  absence  of 
food.  In  a  remarkable  case,  recorded  by 
Dr.  Willan,  of  a  young  gentleman  who 
starved  himself  under  the  influence  of  a 
religious  delusion,  life  was  prolonged  for 
sixty  days,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  nothing  but  a  little  orange  juice  was 
taken. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  cases  just 
mentioned  are  those  in  which  all  food  is 
abstained  from  while  the  person  is  in  a 
state  of  trance  or  partially  suspended  ani¬ 
mation.  This  state  may  be  prolonged  for 
many  days  or  even  for  weeks,  provided 
that  the  body  be  kept  sufficiently  warm. 
The  most  remarkable  instances  of  this 
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character  have  been  furnished  by  certain 
Indian  fakirs,  who  are  able  to  reduce 
themselves  to  a  state  resembling  profound 
collapse,  in  which  all  vital  operations  are 
brought  almost  to  a  standstill.  In  one 
case,  the  man  was  buried  in  an  under¬ 
ground  cell  for  six  weeks,  and  carefully 
watched  ;  in  another,  the  man  was  buried 
for  ten  days  in  a  grave  lined  with  masonry, 
and  covered  with  large  slabs  of  stone. 
When  the  bodies  were  disinterred  they 
resembled  corpses  and  uo  pulsation  could 
be  detected  at  the  heart  or  in  the  arteries. 
Vitality  was  restored  by  warmth  and  fric¬ 
tion.  It  is  probable  that  the  fakirs,  be¬ 
fore  submitting  to  the  ordeal,  stupefied 
themselves  with  bhang  (Indian  hemp), 
the  effects  of  which  would  last  for  some 
time,  and  the  warmth  of  th«  atmosphere 
and  soil  would  prevent  any  serious  loss  of 
heat,  such  as  would  soon  occur  in  a  colder 
climate,  when  the  processes  by  which  it  is 
generated  are  made  to  cease. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  star¬ 
vation,  as  noticed  in  the  human  subject, 
are  due  first,  to  the  special  sensations  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  absence  of  food  and  fluid, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  decline  in  the 
physical  and  mental  power.  At  first  there 
IS  great  uneasiness  or  severe  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach  ;  this  is  relieved 
by  pressure,  and  subsides  after  a  day  or 
two,  but  is  followed  by  a  feeling  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  sinking  in  the  same  region,  ac¬ 
companied  by  intolerable  thirst,  which,  if 
water  be  withheld,  becomes'  the  chief 
source  of  distress.  The  skin  over  the 
whole  body  is  withered  or  shrivelled,  and 
has  lost  its  elasticity  ;  the  countenance  be¬ 
comes  pale  and  jeadaverous  ;  the  sufferer 
has  a  wild  look  ;  he  loses  flesh  and  strength 
more  or  less  rapidly  ;  he  totters  in  walk¬ 
ing  and  becomes  less  and  less  capable  of 
exertion.  The  mental  power  likewise 
fails  ;  at  first  there  is  usually  a  state  of 
torpidity,  which  may  advance  to  imbecil¬ 
ity  ;  in  some  cases  delirium  comes  on  be¬ 
fore  death,  in  others  the  patient  is  attacked 
by  convulsions  which  speedily  bring  the 
scene  to  a  close.  After  death  the  state 
of  the  body,  as  regards  wasting,  resembles 
that  of  animals  :  the  fat  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,  the  blood  is  reduced 
to  three-fourths  of  its  normal  amount,  and 
the  muscles  are  extensively  wasted  ;  the 
brain  and  nerves  alone  have  suffered  slight 
decrease  in  weight.  If  a  little  water  has 
been  procurable,  the  quantity  of  blood 
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may  be  comparatively  normal,  though  the 
quality  ia  seriously  changed. 

If  we  compare  this  general  description 
with  that  presented  by  Signor  Succi  after 
three  parts  of  his  fast  had  been  completed 
it  may  appear  not  a  little  exaggerated. 
Succi  was  pale,  thin,  and  wasted,  but  the 
change  was  nothing  like  so  great  as  one 
would  expect  Many  a  patient,  convales¬ 
cent  from  typhoid  fever,  has  an  aspect  of 
greater  emaciation  and  weakness,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  write  a  few  words  with 
the  same  degree  of  firmness.  The  tern- 
perature  of  Succi’s  .ajMirtment  was  de¬ 
cidedly  high,  and  the  air  charged  with 
moisture,  both  of  which  conditions  are 
favorable.  He  appeared  to  take  no  exer¬ 
cise  beyond  that  involved  in  passing  from 
his  bed  to  his  chair,  and  in  sitting  up  for 
several  hours  daily,  liesides  water  (pure 
and  mineral),  of  which  he  took  about  a 
pint  daily,  he  swallowed  a  few  drops  of  a 
so-called  “  elixir,”  the  composition  of 
which  was  kept  a  secret.  If  it  did  not 
contain  morphine  its  effects  were  probably 
similar  to  those  of  that  drug.  It  was  said 
to  allay  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  stom¬ 
ach. 

Various  tests  were  adopted  in  order  to 
measure  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
Succi’s  bodily  system,  as  the  result  of  his 
prolonged  fast.  The  loss  of  weight  is,  of 
course,  easily  ascertained.  .At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  experiment  Succi’s  weight  was 
about  126^  lb.  His  decrease  in  thirty 
days  amounted  to  28  lb.  1.3  ox.,  or  just 
2  oz.  more  than  he  lost  during  bis  last 
fast,  of  thirty  days,  at  Hrussels.  A  loss 
beyond  one-fourth  of  the  bodily  weight  is 
scarcely  compatible  with  life,  but  this 
limit  may  be  reached.  He  had  not,  how. 
ever,  the  advantage  of  a  large  proportion 
of  fat  when  he  began  his  fast  ;  it  has  been 
estimated  that  a  very  fat  man  has  about 
33  lb.  of  fat  at  his  disposal,  and  that  this 
uantity  would  last  him  for  fifty  days. 
>r.  Tanner,  during  his  fast,  is  said  to 
have  lost  32  lb.  only.  In  a  prolonged 
fast,  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  the 
daily  loss  becomes  comparatively  very 
slight  during  the  last  three  weeks.  Succi, 
for  instance,  on  the  thirtieth  day,  lost 
only  6  oz.,  whereas,  under  normal  circum¬ 
stances,  a  healthy  adult  loses  2  lb.  of  solid 
matters  daily. 

Heside's  losing  flesh,  a  fasting  man  loses 
to  some  extent  the  power  of  generating 
heat,  and  his  temperature  therefore  falls. 


The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is 
about  98^,  and  its  source  is  the  food 
taken  into  the  stomach  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  absorbed  by  the  lungs  during  res- 
piratlon.  Succi’s  temperature  on  the  thir. 
ticth  day,  for  example,  was  about  two  de¬ 
grees  below  the  normal,  a  difference  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember 
that  he  lost  only  6  oz.  in  weight  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  all  his  dis¬ 
posable  stock  of  fat  had  probably  been 
consumed.  Small  as  the  loss  may  appear 
to  be,  the  accompanying  temperature,  if 
discovered  in  a  sick  person,  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  that  of  collapse  ;  and  if  the 
thermometer  marked  only  95  there  would 
certainly  be  extreme  danger. 

A  marked  proof  of  the  diminution  in 
bulk  is  afforded  by  the  instrument  called 
the  spirometer,  which  enables  us  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  capacity  of  the  lungs.  This  lat¬ 
ter,  in  Succi’s  case-,  if  we  again  take  the 
thirtieth  day,  was  reported  to  be  1,450 
cubic  centimetres,  or  88  cubic  inches. 
These  numbers  represent  tne  volume  of 
air  expelled  from  the  chest  by  the  deepest 
expiration  following  the  deepest  inspira¬ 
tion.  The  instrument  itself  consists  of  a 
tube,  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  mouth¬ 
piece,  and  at  the  other  connecte<l  with  a 
gasometer  of  registered  and  graduated 
capacity,  into  which  the  pierson  breathes. 
Now,  in  health,  an  adult  5  ft.  8  in.  in 
height,  after  taking  a  deep  breath,  can 
expel  from  his  chest  about  238  cubic 
inches  of  air.  Succi’s  cheat  capacity  was 
at  first  2,000  cubic  centimetres,  and  it 
had,  therefore,  been  much  reduced  ;  but 
a  portion  of  the  difference  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  lessening  of  his  muscular 
power. 

Succi’s  loss  of  strength,  as  shown  by 
the  dynamometer,  was  comparatively 
small.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  ring 
of  steel,  to  the  inner  face  of  which  is  at¬ 
tached  a  brass  semicircular  dial,  gradu¬ 
ated  with  two  rows  of  figures  representing 
pounds  or  kilogrammes.  When  the  steel 
ring  is  compres^d  by  the  hand,  its  short 
diameter  is  lessened  and,  by  means  of 
rack-work,  an  index  moves  to  and  fro  on 
the  scale.  The  power  of  the  muscles  of 
the  hand  and  arm  vary  with  the  strength 
of  the  person  experimented  upon,  and  the 
dynamometer  enables  us  accurately  to  as¬ 
certain  the  variations.  It  must  bo  ad¬ 
mitted  that  persons  using  the  dynamom¬ 
eter  daily  become  more  expert  in  concen- 
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trating  their  strength  upon  the  spring,  and  what  exaggerated,  but  when  all  allowance  is 
a  little  allowance  must  be  made  on  this  made  for  increased  expcrtness,  the  change 
account.  Succi’s  amount  of  strength,  as  was  very  small  indeed. — Xew  Review. 
recorded  by  the  dynamometer,  was  some- 
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The  present  age  is  commonly  glorified 
as  an  age  of  acience  and  invention  ;  though 
we  must  say.  in  justice  to  our  own  mod¬ 
esty,  that  such  laudations  are  often  coupled 
with  the  expression  of  confident  hope  that 
our  immediate  posterity  will  far  surpass 
us.  And  the  hope  seems  reasonable.  It 
is  true  that  genius  cannot  be  commanded, 
and  we  still  do  not  know  how  long  aerial 
navigation  may  have  to  wait  for  its  Ste¬ 
phenson.  But  the  ideas  put  forth  by  the 
great  discoverers  and  inventors  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century  are  so  far  from 
being  yet  worked  out  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  will  have  their  hands 
full  in  any  case  ;  unless,  indeed,  some 
revolution  in  social  economy  should  bring 
about  a  relatively  stationary  condition  of 
invention  and  industry  by  destroying  our 
existing  motives  of  enterprise.  Either 
wav,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  English- 
speaking  world  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  look  back  to  these  present  days  ehiefiy 
as  the  golden  days  of  modern  Phiglish 
poetry.  Their  engineers  will  be  a  degen¬ 
erate  offspring  if  they  do  not  leave  our 
greatest  works  far  behind.  But  who  shall 
say  what  their  poets  will  be  ?  Those  of 
us  who  know  anything  of  the  history  of 
English  letters  know  that  in  the  century 
succeeding  the  French  Revolution  our 
poetry  has  flowered  with  a  new  life  un¬ 
matched  in  \olume  and  splendor,  nut  only 
in  our  own  tongue  but  in  any  other,  since 
our  own  happier  Revolution  was  accom¬ 
plished  a  full  century  eailier.  Not  every 
one  of  tliose  who  know  this  has  rt fleeted 
on  the  exceptional  and  almost  accidental 
character  of  golden  ages  in  literature. 
They  have  generally  been  short,  and,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge,  they  are  a  delicate 
product  of  complex  and  precarious  con¬ 
ditions.  No  criticism  has  yet  explained 
why  they  should  occur  at  all,  or  why, 
since  they  do  occur,  there  should  he  so 
few  of  them.  And  how  should  we  expect 
a  full  explanation  f  Can  the  gardener  or 
the  forester  always  tell  us  why  this  tree 
makes  a  vigorous  shoot,  and  its  neighbor, 


planted  in  what  seem  the  like  soil  and 
shelter,  shows  but  a  puny  one  ?  Berhaps 
there  was  something  amiss  with  the  plant. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  subtle  difference  of 
soil  within  a  few  square  yards.  Perhaps 
a  stray  donkey  has  been  munching  the 
“leader.”  (Siisjrect  us  not  of  allegories, 
good  critics  of  criticism  and  reviewers  of 
reviews  :  we  know  as  well  as  you  do  that 
the  Quarterly  Review  did  not  kill  Keats.) 
However,  no  tree  is  always  growing  its 
best,  nor  yet  any  literature.  Golden  ages 
are  rare,  so  rare  that  English  and  F'rench 
arc  the  only  modern  languages  which  can 
count  more  than  one  of  them  beyond  dis¬ 
pute.  When  we  reckon  up  our  poetical 
wealth  of  the  past  century,  can  we  pass 
on  to  posterity  the  same  sort  of  prophetic 
compliments  that  we  use  in  matters  of 
natural  science  and  industry  ;  or  rather, 
can  we  do  it  with  the  same  assurance  that 
we  are  not  speaking  foolishness  if  There 
is  no  obvious  reason  why  the  twentieth 
century  should  produce  better  English  or 
French  poets  than  the  nineteenth — or  as 
good.  France,  indeed,  may  be  content. 
Victor  Hugo  must  long  stand  alone.  It 
would  be  a  world  of  miracles  if  a  succes¬ 
sor  were  lightly  found  to  the  one  modern 
poet  who  could  look  ..tischylus  and  Dante 
in  the  face. 

But  our  concern  is  with  our  own  speech 
and  our  own  poets.  Let  us  think  what 
gifts  wo  have  had  in  these  last  genera¬ 
tions,  what  a  company  of  singers  were 
those  whom  our  grandfathers  saw  and 
heard.  (It  is  true  that  many  had  no  ears 
to  hear  ;  but  they  had  the  courage  to  say 
so.)  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Shelley; 
lilake,*  the  morning  star  of  their  sun  ; 
Byron,  a  strong  man  whose  force  has  been 
as  strangely  judged  and  misjudged  as  he 
strangely  used  and  abused  it  ;  Keats, 
whose  full  power  was  never  to  be  known  ; 
these  were  only  the  greatest.  Among 

*  The  total  omission  of  Blake  from  the 
Golden  Treoiniry  is  one  of  the  few  grave  blots 
on  Mr.  Falgrave's  generally  excellent  dis¬ 
cretion. 
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them,  or  clone  upon  them,  came  others 
who  in  any  other  time  would  have  taken 
an  unquestioned  place  in  the  iirnt  rank. 
Such  were  Southey,  an  admirable  man  of 
letters  and  a  laudable  if  not  a  great  poet  ; 
Walter  Scott,  famous  as  a  poet  lonn  be¬ 
fore  “  Waverley”  was  heard  of  ';  Landor, 
whose  distinction  in  verse  is  eclipsed  by 
his  own  consummate  mastery  of  prose  ; 
Henry  Taylor,  early  wise  beyond  his  years, 
and  genial  to  the  last  in  the  wisdom  of  his 
many  days.  Landor  lived  to  receive  the 
homage  of  Mr.  Swinburne  ;  it  seems  only 
the  other  day'  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor, 
“  twin-born  with  our  nigh  departing  age,” 
received  the  last  honors  from  the  same 
hand.  He  leaves  a  living  memory  with 
many  who  are  still  young.  It  was  with 
these  as  with  the  mighty  men  of  David, 
when  it  would  be  told  of  a  man  that  he 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  three  hundred 
and  slew  them,  and  yet  he  attained  not 
unto  the  first  three.  Campbell  and  Rogers 
passed  for  great  men  in  their  day,  and 
were  familiar  to  our  fathers  ;  but  Camp¬ 
bell  lives  only  by  his  patriotic  lyrics,  and 
Rogers  can  barely  be  said  to  live  at  all. 
As  for  Crabbe,  it  is  a  question,  in  spite 
of  his  undoubted  merit,  whether  he  will 
not  be  remembered  for  Fitzgerald’s  sake 
more  than  for  his  own.  In  a  younger 
generation  there  was  Matthew  Arnold, 
whose  prose  will  always  be  consulted  by 
scholars,  and  whose  verse  is  secure,  unless 
we  mistake,  of  a  larger  if  not  a  longer  re¬ 
nown.  George  Eliot,  though  not  of  those 
who  are  born  poets,  must  not  be  forgot¬ 
ten.  Not  the  least  sign  of  the  greatness 
of  the  time  is  that  Mis.  Browning’s  name 
stands  only  as  one  among  equals.  Last 
of  all,  her  husband  has  followed  her,  so 
honored  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  after 
long  and  strenuous  patience,  as  few  of  our 
poets  have  been.  If  any  one  still  doubts 
that  Robert  Browning’s  best  work,  diverse 
from  that  of  all  Lis  peers,  has  its  place 
lower  than  none,  we  shall  not  argue  with 
him  here.  Dante  Rossetti,  painter  and 
poet,  was  a  splendid  apparition  coming  as 
if  from  the  air  of  some  other  planet.  He 
set  the  Pharisees  of  art-criticism  picking 
up  stones  to  cast  at  him — which  the 
shrewder  sort,  having  thought  better  of  it, 
kept  in  hand  to  build  his  sepulchre.  We 
need  hardly  speak  of  the  lesser  verse- 
writers  who  are  gone.  Some  were  con¬ 
tent  to  aim  at  wliat  they  could  achieve  ; 
some  aimed  at  greatness  and  failed. 


Some,  like  Keble,  have  flourished  by  ap- 
pealing  to  a  large  class  of  readers  on 
grounds  independent  of  their  literary 
merit.  Apart  from  such  exceptional  cases, 
most  of  them  have  become,  or  are  fast 
becoming,  little  more  than  names. 

“  Many  names  and  flames 
Pass  and  flash  and  'fall. 
Night-begotten  names, 

And  the  night  reclaims, 

As  she  bare  them,  all." 

One  day  some  future  editor  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  will  have  to  pick  out  their  gems  ; 
and  a  century  hence,  perhaps,  the  reader 
who  lights  on  their  occasional  felicities 
will  wonder  that  they  remained  minor 
poets. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  still  with  us.  It 
would  be  as  impertinent  as  ill-omened  to 
say  any  word  of  one’s  own  motion,  save 
to  wish  that  he  may  stay  with  us  as  lorg 
as  po.Hsible.  But  he  has  himself  spoken 
in  words  which,  if  words  have  any  mean¬ 
ing,  are  in  the  nature  of  a  solemn  fare¬ 
well.  This,  like  other  farewells  of  other 
illustrious  persons  of  the  same  generation, 
may  turn  out  to  be  premature.  Let  us 
hope  it  may  be  so,  for  in  the  work  of 
Lord  Tennyson’s  very  latest  period  we 
And  no  abatement  of  his  singular  felicity, 
and  gain  rather  than  loss  of  strength. 
Meanwhile  the  question  is  almost  forced 
upon  us  whether  there  is  to  be  found 
among  our  younger  poets  any  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  his  crown.  We  assume  that  the 
laureateship,  if  preserved  at  all,  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  titular  symbol  of  a  real  and 
ju.st  poetical  primacy  ;  real  in  the  sense  of 
being  in  fact  accepted  by  the  republic  of 
English  letters,  just  in  tbe  sense  of  being 
continued  by  the  weight  of  opinion  among 
specially  competent  judges.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  a  delicate  one,  and  it  might  seem 
the  readiest  way  to  cut  the  knot  by  treat¬ 
ing  the  laureateship  as  an  idle  thing,  and 
its  bestowal  or  abolition  as  a  matter  touch¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  the  dignity  of  the  Crown, 
but  not  materially  concerning  English 
literature.  Certainly,  if  there  were  no 
such  oflice  in  being,  we  should  not  at  this 
time  of  day  be  likely  to  make  it.  But 
the  oflice  is  there,  and  it  has  been  digni¬ 
fied  by  worthy  holders  for  three  genera¬ 
tions.  The  Byes  and  the  Blackmores  are 
too  completely  forgotten  to  cast  any  dis¬ 
credit  upon  it.  Three  such  names  as 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson 
would  have  outweighed  even  a  worse 
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past ;  and  if  the  choice  of  the  Crown  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  so  exercised  as  to  represent 
the  best  judgment  of  the  nation,  no  one 
can  say  that  the  post  is  not  a  truly  honor¬ 
able  one.  General  assertions  that  it  is  in¬ 
expedient  for  the  State  to  meddle  with 
aftairs  of  poetry  and  art  will  meet  with 
the  same  amount  of  consideration  in  this 
case  as  all  general  objections  urged  by 
way  of  deduction  from  universal  axioms 
of  policy  have  commonly  met  with  in  this 
country,  that  is,  next  to  none.  Like  other 
and  greater  British  institutions,  this  one 
will  be  judged  by  results.  An  infelicitous 
appointment  might  gravely  weaken  it  ;  an 
excellent  one  would  secure  it  for  a  further 
term  .in  general  esteem,  and  (what  is 
more)  would  maintain  one  of  the  many 
golden  cords,  not  less  real  because  not  re¬ 
ducible  to  any  measure  of  economic  value, 
by  which  the  English-speaking  world  is 
bound  together.  It  may  seem  fanciful  to 
connect  the  standing  of  our  name  and  flag 
at  the  antipodes  fifty  or  sixty  years  hence 
with  the  choice  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  suc¬ 
cessor.  Yet  such  things  are  often  of 
wider  significance  than  they  appear  to  be. 
Nothing  is  to  be  deemed  a  trifle  which  has 
any  bearing  on  the  imperial  and  represent¬ 
ative  character  of  the  English  monarchy. 

It  is  therefore  not  of  merely  academical 
interest  to  consider  what  are  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  a  I.iaureate,  and  whether  any  one 
besides  Lord  Tennyson  at  this  moment 
possesses  thorn  in  an  eminent  or  sufficient 
degree.  To  l>egin  with,  he  must  be  a 
British  subject.  For  that  reason  we  have 
not  entered,  and  shall  not  enter,  on  the 
merits  of  living  American  poets.  If  there 
could  be  a  Laureate  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  no  doubt  who  it  ought  to  be  ; 
but  we  shall  not  mention  his  name.  Then 
the  Laureate  should  be  not  only  a  poet  of 
real  distinction,  but  a  scholar  and  a  man 
of  letters  ;  and  moreover  his  poetry  should 
have  a  certain  catholic  extension.  The 
poetry  of  any  particular  section  or  school, 
however  intense  in  power  within  its  limits, 
must  yield  to  that  which  belongs  to  the 
world.  We  may  explain  our  meaning  by 
imaginary  examples  from  the  past.  In 
default  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Sir  Henry  Tay¬ 
lor  would  have  been  a  very  possible  Poet 
Laureate.  Rossetti  was  a  poet  of  far 
higher  power,  and  yet  one  cannot  well 
conceive  him  in  the  place.  His  lyric  in¬ 
tensity  was  too  remote  from  the  common 
ground  of  English  feeling.  He  was  too 


much  out  of  sympathy  with  too  many 
sides  of  the  world  to  be  a  typical  English 
poet.  Not  that  this  ground  of  exception 
would  be  decisive  unless  the  competing 
merits  were  otherwise  approximately  on 
the  same  level.  If  we  may  for  illustra¬ 
tion’s  sake  suppose  Rogers  and  Rossetti 
to  have  been  contemporaries,  and  further 
suppose  that  Rossetti  could  have  been  ap- 

Eieciated  by  the  critics  who  applauded 
ogers,  much  stronger  reasons  would  have 
been  required  to  cause  Rogers  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  Again,  there  may  be  good,  or 
even  great,  poets  who  notoriously  hold,  as 
citizens,  opinions  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  accept  with  loyalty  or  self-respect 
the  personal  relation  to  the  Crown  which 
is  involved  in  the  office  of  Laureate. 
There  are  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  who  have  seen  as  much  of  war  as 
many  soldiers,  and  have  freely  exposed 
themselves  to  all  its  dangers  in  works  of 
humanity  and  charity,  but  who  could  not 
conscientiously  bear  the  Queen’s  commis¬ 
sion.  Such  things  are  to  be  regretted,  but 
we  have  to  reckon  with  them. 

One  of  our  foremost  living  poets  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  wholly  excluded  himself,  in 
the  manner  jnst  mentioned  from  the  field 
of  choice.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  we 
should  have  named  Mr.  William  Morris  as 
one  of  the  two  or  three  between  whom 
the  choice  must  finally  bo  made.  The 
poet  of  Jason,  of  the  Earthly  Paradise, 
and  above  all,  of  ISiyurd  the  Volsung, 
would  be  a  formidable  competitor  for  any 
one  save  Lord  Tennyson  himself.  But 
Mr.  William  Morris  has  renounced  his 
calling.  For  several  years  he  has  given 
us  no  poem  of  universal  interest.  He  has 
deprived  us  of  a  good  poet,  and  given  us 
in  exchange  a  preacher  of  Socialist  homi¬ 
lies.  not  even  particularly  good  of  their 
kind.  His  readings  of  Sagas,  which  he 
could  once  tuin  to  such  noble  purpose, 
have  now  run  to  a  kind  of  bastard  archais- 
tic  prose,  which  may,  for  aught  we  know, 
be  like  the  Icelandic  of  some  period,  but 
which  is  certainly  not  like  any  known 
English,  ancient  or  modern.  If  we  look 
at  the  matter  purely  in  the  interest  of 
English  letters,  Mr.  Morris  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  we  fear,  to  have  become  a  sad 
example  of  the  general  truth  that  tlie  poet 
who  takes  to  preaching  is  lost.  Words¬ 
worth  nearly  ruined  himself  by  it ;  Victor 
Hugo  brought  himself  into  many  perils 
with  it ;  Lord  Tennyson  himself,  for  all 
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hiK  tante  and  tact,  has  not  gone  unscathed 
when  he  has  ventured  that  way.  Mr. 
William  Morris,  we  repeat,  has  sacrificed 
his  art.  No  doubt  he  is  of  opinion  that 
his  present  gods  are  worth  the  sacrifice. 
In  this  opinion,  however,  lie  is  assuredly 
not  supported  by  the  majority  of  his  read¬ 
ers,  who  will  not  be  consoled  for  Medea 
and  Giidrun,  Sigurd  and  Brynhild,  by 
John  Ball  or  the  “  Kindreds  of  the  Mark.” 
Anyhow,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  Mr. 
Morris,  conceiving  his  vocation  as  he  now 
does,  could  or  would  accept  the  Laureate- 
ship  if  it  were  offered  him. 

The  next  name  which  must  occur  to 
most  of  us  is  Mr.  Swinburne’s,  and  before 
we  go  further  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether 
any  like  objection  applies.  We  do  not 
know,  be  it  understood,  whether  Mr. 
Swinburne  would  or  would  not  choose  to 
be  Poet  I.>aureate  ;  aud  if  we  had  any 
means  of  knowing  we  should  have  re¬ 
frained  from  using  them.  The  question 
is  whether  it  is  obviously  impossible,  for 
any  external  reason  derived  from  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  published  opinions,  that  the 

fiost  should  be  offered  to  him  or  accepted 
ly  him.  Opinions,  we  say,  for  we  think 
it  needless  to  go  back  on  the  artistic  and 
ethical  controversy  raised  by  the  first 
scries  of  Poems  and  Ballads  nearly 
twenty. five  years  ago.  We  think  our¬ 
selves  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
criticism  which  raged  around  that  volume 
was  justified.  But  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  came  to  think  so  too. 
Whether  from  artistic  or  moral  convic¬ 
tion,  he  has  published  nothing  since  which 
has  given  similar  cause  of  offence  ;  and  it 
is  enough  to  say  now  that  the  only  person 
who  was  ultimately  the  worse  for  all  the 
trouble  was  Mr.  Swinburne’s  original  pub¬ 
lisher.  When  we  come  to  Songs  before 
Sunrise,  published  in  1870,  there  is  more 
serious  matter  for  reflection.  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne,  as  all  his  readers  know,  sat  at  Maz- 
zini’s  feet,  and  in  Songs  before  Sunrise  he 
put  forth  his  full  power  to  glorify  the  Re¬ 
publican  faith  in  which  alone  Mazzini 
could  see  salvation  for  Italy.  Not  that 
there  was  anything  in  the  years  between 
the  peace  of  Villafranca  and  the  war  of 
1870  to  prevent  a  loyal  British  subject 
from  holding  with  Mazzini  that  the  Italian 
monarchy  was  incompetent  to  accomplish 
the  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy.  Those 
who  thought  so  were  in  fact  mistaken, 
but  not  so  badly  mistaken  as  the  respect¬ 


able  and  well-informed  people  on  the  other 
side  who  went  on  prophesying  that  Ca- 
vour’s  work  must  go  to  pieces.  As  for 
that  monstrous  compound  of  lies  and 
crimes,  the  second  Napoleonic  empiie, 
many  good  Englishmen  who  were  neither 
republicans  nor  radicals  cursed  its  founder 
and  all  his  works  no  less  heartily,  though 
less  eloquently,  than  Mr.  Swinburne. 
But  Mr.  Swinburne  did  carry  his  republi¬ 
canism,  in  theory  and  set  terms  at  any 
rate,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy,  nay, 
farther  than  Mazzini  himself  carried  it. 
For  the  singer  of  Songs  before  Sunrise  the 
English  monarchy  was  only  a  little  more 
tolerable  than  other  monarchies  and  em¬ 
pires.  He  can  hardly  have  thought  of 
himself  as  a  possible  Laureate  of  the  future 
when  ho  wrote — 

“  I  have  no  spirit  of  skill  with  eqnal  fingers 

At  sign  to  sharpen  or  to  slacken  strings  ; 

I  keep  no  time  of  song  with  gold -perched 
singers 

And  chirp  of  linnets  on  the  wrists  of 
kings.'  ’ 

Even  when,  eight  years  later,  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  arose  and  smote  some  Russian  scrib¬ 
bler  who  had  insulted  the  Queen  * —  let  us 
hope  that  he  and  his  master  saw  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  lines,  and  knew  English 
enough  to  feel  the  lash — the  retort  came 
as  from  “  an  Englishman  who  was  also  a 
republican.”  It  came,  indeed,  all  the 
more  effectively.  But  other  poets  before 
Mr.  Swinburne  have  left  republican  days 
behind  them.  Did  not  Southey  celebrate 
the  French  Revolution  before  he  under¬ 
took  the  more  orthodox  but  infinitely 
more  difficult  task  of  celebrating  George 
III.  ?  He  earned  for  his  pains  the  mock¬ 
ery  first  of  the  Anti- Jacobin  and  then  of 
Byron  ;  and  whether  his  revolutionary 
dactylics  or  his  royalist  hexameters  were 
worse,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  them 
were  good.  It  is  only  justice,  therefore, 
to  look  to  Mr.  Swinburne’s  later  work  if 
we  would  see  how  it  stands  with  him  now. 
His  republicanism  was  always  of  the  kind 
that  would  not  hear  of  paltering  with  ene¬ 
mies  of  England  for  the  sake  of  any  form 
of  government  whatever  ;  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  the  school  crudely 
summed  up  by  the  Anti-Jacobin  as  ‘‘  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Southey,  Lloyd  and  Lamb  and 
Co.”  But  the  witness  of  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  recent  poems  goes  to  show  that 

♦  “  The  White  Czar."  in  Poems  and  Ballads, 
Second  Series. 
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his  riper  judgment  accepts  the  modern 
form  of  English  monarchy  as  being  not 
less  republican  than  most  nominal  repub¬ 
lics.  Id  1882  the  attempt  of  an  insane 
creature  on  the  Queen’s  life  called  forth 
from  Mr.  Swinburne  a  sonnet  in  which 
manliness  and  loyalty  were  happily  com¬ 
bined,  and  the  reservation  of  republican 
principles  was  dropped.*  In  Tlu  Corn- 
monweal  he  has  proclaimed  what  is  after 
all  the  root  of  the  matter  and  the  justifica¬ 
tion  of  an  Englishman’s  pride  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire,  that  throughout  modern  his¬ 
tory  the  power  of  England  has  in  the  main 
been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  justice. 

“  Heard  not  of  others,  or  misheard 
Of  many  a  land  for  many  a  year. 

The  watchword  Freedom  fails  not  here 
Of  hearts  that  witness  if  the  word 
Find  faith  in  England's  ear. 

*  »  •  *  « 

No  state  so  prond,  no  pride  so  jnst,  ' 

'  The  sun,  through  clouds  at  sunrise  curled 
Or  clouds  across  the  sunset  whirled, 

Hath  sight  of,  nor  has  man  such  trust 
As  thine  in  all  the  world." 

And  when,  in  the  more  vehement  and 
ample  measure  of  “  The  Armada,”  Mr. 
Swinburne  salutes — 

“  England,  mother  bom  of  seamen,  daughter 
fostered  of  the  sea. 

Mother  more  beloved  than  all  who  bear  not 
all  their  children  free" — 

we  know  that  the  sophistries  of  cosmo¬ 
politan  anarchy  and  of  domestic  sedition 
are  not  like  to  find  favor  or  mercy  with 
him.  On  the  main  political  issue  of  the 
day  Mr.  Swinburne  has  declared  himself, 
in  writings  as  yet  uncollected,  a  vigorous 
Unionist,  herein  agreeing  with  Mr.  Karl 
Blind,  who  long  ago  sought  safety  on 
English  ground  as  a  proscribed  Continen¬ 
tal  Republican  of  the  old  school. 

We  are  free  then  to  consider  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  on  his  poetical  merits.  To  give 
detailed  proofs  and  instances  would  re¬ 
quire  a  long  critical  essay  ;  the  results,  de¬ 
rived  from  many  years’  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  work  and  repeated  verifica¬ 
tion  of  our  impressions,  must  be  taken 
for  what  they  may  be  worth.  Ever  since 
the  fresh  notes  of  Atalanta  in  Calydon 
broke  upon  us,  now  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  been  recognized 
as  unsurpassed  in  the  art  of  handling  Eng¬ 
lish  verse.  The  worst  that  any  one  could 

*  “  Euonymos,”  in  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  and 
other  Voema. 


plausibly  say  of  his  workmanship  would 
be  that  which  was  said  to  Kossini  in  his  old 
age,  “  Vous  vous  ecoutez  tropy  Or  it 
might  more  fairly  be  put  thus  :  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  is  so  much  a  singer  by  nature  that 
the  singer  is  apt  to  obscure  the  poet 
Ills  unlimited  command  of  sonorous  met¬ 
rical  combinations  has  at  times  run  away 
with  him  into  excessive  length,  and  many 
of  his  verses  are  verv  like  one  another. 
But  scarcely  another  English  poet  can  be 
named  who  has  written  so  few  faulty  or 
unmelodious  lines,  and  surely  none  wdio 
has  more  enriched  and  enlarged  our  re¬ 
sources  of  lyrical  metre,  or  more  nobly 
maintained  the  dignity  of  our  dramatic 
blank  verse.  Nothing  can  be  more  ex¬ 
quisite  than  Lord  Tennyson’s  blank  verse 
at  its  best ;  but  we  confess  that  in  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  best,  in  Ertchthtus,  or  in 
Bothwell,  for  example,  we  find  a  yet  higher 
mood  of  harmony.  English  dramatic 
poetry  has  touched  no  such  heights  since 
the  days  of  Shakespeare’s  fellows  and  im¬ 
mediate  successors.  When  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  thinks  fit  to  condense  his  power,  he 
can  be  as  weighty  and  nervous  as  any  one. 
Ills  homage  to  Michael  Angelo  in  ‘‘  Tire- 
sias”  *  is  perhaps  little  known  to  our 
younger  readers,  and  we  cannot  forbear 
from  quoting  it.  We  must  explain  that 
the  poet's  vision  is  of  Italy  sleeping  as  one 
dead,  and  Dante,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Mazzini  visiting  her  in  turn  : — 

“  And  I  hobeld  again,  and  lo  the  grave, 

And  the  bright  body  laid  therein  ns  dead. 
And  the  siiuie  shadow  across  another  bead 

That  bowed  down  silent  on  that  sleeping 
slave 

Who  was  the  lady  of  empire  from  her  birth 
And  light  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

“  Within  the  compass  of  the  watcher’s  baud 
All  strengths  of  other  men  and  divers 
powers 

Were  held  at  ease  and  gathered  np  as 
flowers  ; 

His  heart  was  as  the  heart  of  bis  whole  land. 
And  at  his  feet  as  natarnl  servants  lay 
Twilight  and  dawn  and  night  and  labor¬ 
ing  day. 

"  He  was  most  awful  of  the  sons  of  God. 

Even  now  men  seeing  seemed  at  his  lips 
to  see 

The  trnmpet  of  the  judgment  that  shonld 
be. 

And  in  his  right  hand  terror  for  a  rod. 

And  in  the  breath  that  made  the  moun¬ 
tains  bow 

The  horned  fire  of  Moses  on  his  brow. 
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The  Rtrong  wind  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Had  blown  aa  flame  npon  him,  and  brought 
down 

On  his  bare  head  from  heaven  fire  for  a 
crown. 

And  fire  was  girt  npon  hinras  a  sword 
To  smite  and  lighten,  and  on  what  ways 
he  trod 

There  fell  from  him  the  shadow  of  a 
God.” 

To  say  that  these  are  fine  stanzas  would  ho 
true  hut  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  not 
only  that  they  are  pood,  and  exceedingly 
pood  ;  there  is  nothing  better.  Thev  are 
not  outdone  by  Shelley  in  his  highest  or 
Victor  Hugo  in  his  amplest  flight.  An 
equally  noble  and  solemn  tiibute  is  given 
to  Mailowe  with  yet  more  sustained  utter¬ 
ance  in  the  stanzas  entitled  “  In  the 
Hay  but  these  must  be  read  as  a 
whole.  We  had  meant,  indeed,  almost 
to  abstain  from  quotation.  The  reader 
who  desires  to  find  in  a  compact  shape 
examples  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  varied  powers 
in  both  matter  and  manner  will  perhaps 
most  readily  sati.sfy  his  curiosity  or  re* 
fresh  his  memory  by  turning  to  Ertch^ 
theuK,  a  performance  which  is  also  for 
scholars  as  good  a  warrant  as  any  of  the 
poet’s  accomplished  scholarship.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  has  shown  in  prose  a  wide  and  deep 
knowledge  of  English  poetry,  and  a  criti¬ 
cal  appreciation  which,  though  it  may 
seem  overstrained  in  expression,  is  never 
unweiphed  or  undiscerning. 

l)oes  there  remain  any  one  who  can 
fairly  compete  with  Mr.  Swinburne? 
First  let  us  clear  the  ground.  There  are 
several  living  poets  deserving  of  praise 
and  honor  in  their  kinds,  who  for  <livers 
reasons  obviously  “  attain  not  to  the  first 
three.”  Critical  discussion  of  them  is 
not  our  business,  but  we  call  some  of 
them  to  mind  lest  we  seem  to  forget  them, 
and  for  other  causes  which  may  appear. 
Mr.  George  Meredith  is  thought,  by  those 
who  relish  his  verse,  to  be  not  le.ss  power¬ 
ful  in  verse  than  in  prose.  “  The  Star 
Sirius”  is  one  of  the  memorable  sonnets 
of  our  time.  Hut  Mr.  Meredith  the  poet 
'  troubles  himself  even  less  than  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith  the  novelist  to  conciliate  the  indolent 
reader  ;  and  he  must  be  content  to  know 
that  his  poems  are  the  delight  of  a  few. 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  maintains  alone,  now 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  gone,  the  pure  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Wordsworth  in  a  generation  that 
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dances  more  will-ngly  to  newer  tunes. 
Lord  Lytton,  though  not  a  man  of  letters 
by  profession,  would  be  a  considerable 
poet  if  he  had  kept  back  all  but  his  best. 
Mr.  Coventry  Patmore  has  survived  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  laugh  him  down.  Sir  Alfred 
Lyall’s  Versts  WrtUen  in  India  make  but 
a  little  book,  and  that  little  is  not  free 
from  inequalities ;  but  his  work  tings 
sound  and  true,  and  with  a  note  all  its 
own.  At  last  our  Indian  empire  has,  by 
his  hands  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s,  brought 
its  fitting  tribute  to  English  song.  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  has  a  vein  of  good  metal  as 
finely  wrought  as  any  man’s,  and  often 
deeper  than  it  seems.  Mr.  Austin  Hob¬ 
son  has  a  skilled  hand  and  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  instrument.  Mrs.  Browning 
has  not  left  us  without  followers  (we  do 
not  say  nor  mean  imitators)  :  Mrs.  Au¬ 
gusta  Webster,  Miss  Christina  Rossetti, 
and,  more  lately,  Madame  Darmesteter, 
now  of  Paris  (Miss  Mary  Robinson),  and 
Mrs.  Woods,  of  Oxford,  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  genuine  and  indi¬ 
vidual  poetic  expression.  However,  with¬ 
out  offence  to  any  of  these  or  to  others 
whom  we  might  name,  we  may  say  that 
the  required  combination  of  intensity  and 
volume  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  cate¬ 
gory.  We  may  also  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  whoever  aspires  to  be  Laureate 
must  be  at  least  prepared  to  measure  his 
work  with  the  best  of  these. 

A  probable  aspirant,  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  by  public  signs,  is  the  other  Mr. 
Morris,  Mr.  I.a:wis  Morris.  He  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  favorite  Ireyond  contradiction.  The 
Epic  of  Hades  has  gone  through  twenty 
editions,  and  Mr.  lA-wis  Morris’s  works 
are  collected  in  a  volume  carefully  got  up 
to  resemble  the  **  Globe”  edition  of  Lord 
Tennyson.  Mr  liCwis  Morris  has  cele¬ 
brated  of  late  years  everything  that  ought 
to  be  celebrated  ;  Jubilee,  Armada  tercen¬ 
tenary,  the  Queen’s  visit  to  Wales,  and 
Lord  Tennyson’s  birthday.  His  opinions 
are  always  and  eminently  respectable  ; 
his  verse  not  unfrequently  so.  His  view 
of  things  in  general  is  precisely  that  which 
is  dear  to  the  half-educated  middle  classes, 
a  facile  optimism  garnished  with  cheap 
philosophical  phrases,  and  using  the  most 
awful  names  and  ideas  of  religion  as  the 
counters  of  sentimental  platitude.  He  is 
not  troubled  about  the  future  of  society, 
not  he.  Mr.  Ijewis  Morris  contemplates  a 
factory  (we  may  as  well  give  the  lines, 
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MK  they  happen  to  be  a  very  fair  sample  of 
the  bulk)  :  — 

“  Id  Dorthera  darkness,  'midst  the  wintry 
rain. 

The  great  bell  clangs  thro’  *  the  smoke- 
laden  air  ; 

And  ere  light  comes  the  workers  gather 
there. 

Where  the  great  engines  throb,  the  swift 
wheels  torn, 

And  the  long,  sickly  gaslights  flare  and 
bnrn’’ — 

not  a  very  cheerful  picture,  is  it,  with 
perhaps  a  strike  in  the  backsrround,  and 
the  inevitable  percentage  of  accidents  and 
explosions,  and  Parliament  pottering  and 
tinkering  at  unworkable  Employers’  Lia¬ 
bility  Acts  f  At  any  rate,  the  poet  might 
safely  wish  them  electric  light  instead  of 
the“  long,  sickly”  gas-burners,  and  some¬ 
thing  better  than  the  pot-house  and  the 
music-hall  when  the  day’s  work  is  dune  ! 
By  no  means. 

I  see  the  countless  toiling  mnltitade  ; 

And  all  I  see  is  good.” 

We  prefer  the  opinion  of  the  German  Em- 

Eeror  in  this  matter  to  the  opinion  of  .Mr. 

ewis  Morris.  Truly  we  are  no  Socialists, 
for  we  hold  the  Socialist  remedies  worse, 
according  to  all  human  experience  and  all 
reasonable  forecast  of  human  judgment, 
than  any  disease  in  sight.  But  if  we  had 
to  choose  between  Socialism  and  this  fatu¬ 
ous  contentment,  we  would  rather  be  So¬ 
cialists.  However,  great  poets  have  ere 
now  lapsed  into  common-plac«  optimism, 
and  we  are  to  judge  Mr.  Ijcwis  Morris  by 
his  poetic  faculty,  and  not  bv  his  political 
or  philosophic  insight.  What  shall  wo 
say  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s  poetry  ?  It  is 
a  hard  matter.  We  do  not  want  to  say 
anything  uncivil  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  him¬ 
self,  who  doubtless  is  an  excellent  member 
of  society,  nor  anything  derogatory  to  the 
worthy  persons  who  admire  his  work. 
Has  not  one  reviewer  called  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  daintily  melodious,  and  another  a 
glcrious  singer!  Did  not  John  Bright 
declare  that  The  Epic  of  Haden  interested 
him  very  much  f  lias  not  Dr.  O.  W. 
Holmes  (most  good  natured  of  men  and 
oets)  found  it  truly  charming  !  Has  not 
Ir.  Gladstone  perused  Oycia  with  a  sense 
of  its  high  poetic  power !  All  this  and 
more  is  collected  in  the  ”  Opinions  of  the 
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Press”  by  the  judicious  care  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris’s  publishers.  How  can  we  de¬ 
cently  lift  up  our  voice  against  all  these 
authorities  f  While  we  were  pondering 
how  to  set  about  it,  there  came  in  a  friend 
who,  as  luck  would  have  it,  had  made  a 
bet  that  he  would  read  through  The  Epic 
of  Hades.  He  won  his  bet  ;  but  no  soon¬ 
er,  he  told  us,  had  he  ”  added  up  the 
mortal  amount,”  than  there  fell  upon  him 
an  exposition  of  sleep.  And  he  dreamt, 
and  this  was  his  dream. 

He  was  in  a  conventicle  of  good  people, 
in  a  hall  decorated  with  calendars  and 
prospectuses  of  innumerable  well-meaning 
societies.  The  men  were  all  in  their  Sun¬ 
day  coats,  and  the  women  in  their  Sunday 
gowns,  and  every  one  had  before  him  a 
square  green  book  ;  and  all  their  eyes 
were  cast  upward  as  the  eyes  of  those  who 
seek  edification.  And  they  read  in  turns 
out  of  their  sacred  book,  and  the  verses 
they  read  were  like  unto  these  : — 

"  I  did  not  envy  any  goddess  of  all 
The  Olympian  company  her  votaries.” 

“  For  knowledge  is  a  steep  which  few  may 
climb, 

While  duty  is  a  path  which  all  may  tread.” 

( llfre  they  all  hummed  approval.] 

“  I  grieve  that  my  father  stays  away. 

Though  his  letters  are  always  dear  and 
kind.” 

[  Here  the  teomen  sUjhed.  ] 

“  Ay,  and  I  have  learnt  besides, 

What  I  scarce  suspected  before. 

By  what  poor  expedients  my  father  has 
striven 

To  keep  the  wolf  from  his  door.” 

[Here  Uie  men  looked  lotsr.] 

*‘  These  in  the  soul  do  breetl 
Thoughts  which,  at  last,  shall  lend 
To  some  clear,  firm  as.snrauee  of  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  creed." 

[Here  they  all  joyfully  heal  time  teilh  their  feet. 
The  dreamer  beat  tune  Uketoise,  and  found  U  as 
dairddy  melodiaus  as  the  cadence 

"  Of  a  cheap  and  chippy  dtopper  on  a  big  black 
bUn-k.”] 

“  And  once  again  the  unfailing  miracle  is 
done. 

Another  Westminster  on  the  Pacific  sea.” 

[  Here  some  looked  puzxltd,  and  some  looked  of 
the  maps  on  the  wdl.] 

**  And  now  again  once  more 

A  queen  reigns  o’er  ns  as  before.” 

[Here  same  said  responsively :  “Deep  truth 
the  poet  said.  Queen  Anne  did  reign  and  she  is 
dead."] 

“  Let  all  men  know  it,  England  shall  be  great ! 
We  hold  a  vaster  Empire  than  has  been  ! 
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Nigh  half  the  race  of  man  ia  snbject  to  our 
qneen ! 

Nigh  half  the  wide,  wide  earth  ia  oars  in 
fee !” 

[Hen  a  man  Billing  apart  in  the  shade  said 
under  his  brenlh,  ••  Thou  foal,  Ihis  nighl  Ihy  life 
shall  be  required  of  Ihee,”  but  nobody  stemed  to 
hear  /itm.] 

“  And  where  her  rale  comes,  all  are  free. 

And  therefore  'tia,  O  qaeen,  that  we. 

Knit  fast  in  bonds  of  temperate  liberty, 
Kejoice  to-day,  and  make  oar  solemn  jabi- 
lee  1 !” 

The  reader  expressed  the  double  note 
of  admiration  by  a  resonant  prolongation 
of  the  last  syllable,  which  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  took  up.  But  in  the  mouth  of  the 
man  sitting  apart  it  became  a  strident 
whistle,  and  his  whistle  dominated  all  the 
rest ;  and  fear  fell  upon  the  {)eople,  and  they 
huddled  together,  shivering.  And  that 
man  arose,  and  stood  upright.  He  wore 
a  Master  of  Arts  gown,  and  a  black  hood 
lined  with  red  ;  he  was  tall,  somewhat 
dark,  of  a  sad  countenance,  as  one  who 
pitied  the  follies  of  men.  And  he  took 
up  the  book,  and  in  the  hearing  of  the 
congregation  he  scanned  every  ono  of 
those  verses  without  sparing,  and  more 
also.  Then  his  face  changed,  and  he 
laughed  a  great  and  bitter  laugh,  and  cried 
aloud  :  **  Behold  now  your  god  that  ye 
made  you,  to  feed  him  with  faith  of  your 
vows.^*  And  that  which  seemed  on  him 
a  Master’s  hood  was  to  the  dreamer’s 
spiritual  eye  black  wings  edged  with  hie, 
for  he  was  the  same  Angel  that  conversed 
with  Wiliam  Blake,  and  afterward  became 
a  Devil.  And  he  opcued  his  wings,  and 
with  the  blast  of  their  waving  the  walls 
fell  down  ;  and  the  congregation,  and 
their  books,  and  'their  Sunday  hats,  and 
the  prospectuses  and  leaflets  of  all  the  so¬ 
cieties  went  whirling  into  an  inflnite  void  ; 
and  the  dreamer  awoke. 

While  our  friend  was  relating  his  dream 
we  plucked  up  our  courage,  and  concluded 
that  we  had  best  even  speak  out  in  plain 
waking  terms  that  which  was  in  our  mind. 
At  worst  we  may  be  wrong,  as  better  men 
have  been  before  us.  This,  then,  is  our 
opinion  concerning  Mr.  Lewis  Morris  as  a 
poet.  The  sum  of  his  natural  gifts  is 
fluency,  with  which  he  is  blessed  or  af¬ 
flicted  out  of  all  proportion  to  anything 
worth  saying  that  he  has  to  say,  and  like¬ 
wise  in  excess,  though  not  so  greatly  in 
excess,  of  his  natural  sense  of  artistic 
form.  Uis  deflciency  in  that  sense,  how¬ 


ever,  is  disgnised  with  such  industry  and 
ingenuity  as  may  well  deceive  uncritical 
readers.  The  substitute  is  not  a  recondite 
one  ;  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  imi¬ 
tation  of  other  people's  form.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  ia  an  assiduous  and  fairly  skilful 
imitator,  chiefly  of  Lord  Tennyson,  and 
so  lung  as  the  work  is  imitative  the  form 
is  geneially  plausible.  Artificial  form, 
however,  cannot  be  kept ''up  without  occa¬ 
sional  lapses.  Even  in  The  Epic  of  Hades, 
which  is  the  must  passable  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris’s  productions  (and  so  far  the  popu¬ 
lar  choice  is  relatively  sound),  his  attempts 
to  vary  the  cadences  of  his  Tennysonian 
pattein  of  blank  verse  have  no  sureness  of 
ear  or  hand  about  them.  They  are  me¬ 
chanical  and  unmeaning,  resulting  now  and 
then  in  such  nionstiosities  as  haunted  our 
friend  in  his  dream.  When  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  is  not  imitating,  his  form  is  either 
merely  trivial,  or  else  —as  in  his  bombas- 
tic  “  Song  of  Empire” — thoroughly  bad. 
It  is  the  close  of  that  same  ode  that  is 
garnished  with  the  double  note  of  admira¬ 
tion.  We  can  hardly  expect  that  point  to 
be  generally  taken  as  conclusive  ;  and  yet 
we  should  not  ourselves  quarrel  with  any 
one  who  said  that  the  poet  who  uses  a 
double  note  of  admiration,  besides  prov 
ing  that  he  has  no  genuine  ear  for  poetry, 
stamps  his  own  work  with  a  mark  of  in¬ 
eradicable  vulgarity.  For  the  rest,  any 
one  minded  to  verify  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s 
fashion  of  vulgarizing  his  models  may 
compare  Lord  Tennyson’s  concentrated 
power  in  The  Higher  Pantheism  with  the 
diluted  maunderings  on  the  same  theme 
which  under  the  name  of  “  Evensong” 
All  sixteen  moital  pages  of  Mr.  Lewis  Mor¬ 
ris’s  collected  volume.  Or,  if  he  can 
stomach  it,  he  may  read  “  Gwen”  with 
an  eye  on  Lord  Tennyson’s  ‘‘  Maud.” 
‘‘  Gwen”  is  merely  the  reduction  of 
”  Maud  ”  to  the  level  of  the  worst  kind 
of  British  Philistine.  Jt  abounds  with 
stuff  of  this  kind  : — 

‘  *  Or  when  did  a  coantess's  coronet  crown 
A  head  with  a  brighter  glory  of  hair?" 

Certainly  ‘‘  Never”  would  be  a  safe  an¬ 
swer,  for,  whatever  the  virtues  of  a  coro¬ 
net  may  be,  we  have  not  heard  any  one 
claim  for  it  that  it  makes  the  hair  grow. 
We  quote  these  lines,  however,  not  for 
their  slovenly  expression,  but  as  a  sample 
of  the  petty  and  vulgar  sentiment  of  the 
whole  poem.  If  any  reader  doubts  the 
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fairness  of  the  sample,  we  can  only  say 
a^ain,  pjo  and  inspect  the  bulk  for  your¬ 
self,  and  if  after  having  done  so  you  differ 
with  us.  you  will  be  entitled  to  your  opin¬ 
ion. 

Hut  worse  remains  behind.  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris  has  laid  hands  upon  a  greater  than 
Lord  Tennyson,  even  upon  Goethe.  He 
has  read  Fount,  it  seems,  and  thought 
“  Meine  Uuh  i.st  hin”  would  serve  him 
nicely  for  a  model.  Ilis  following  of 
Goethe’s  unapproachable  lyric  is  on  this 
wise  :  — 

“  M  V  heart  is  heavy, 

My  iife  runs  low, 

My  yonng  lilood’s  pnlses 
Beat  faint  and  slow. 

«  •  •  • 

“  Oh,  love,  it  was  crnel 
To  bring  ns  to  pain. 

I  will  hide  me  away 
From  the  cold  world  again. 

“  I  can  stay  here  no  longer  ; 
Whatever  may  come. 

I  will  go  to  my  father 
And— die  at  homo.” 

A  very  proper  resolve  for  a  well  conducted 
voting  woman  ;  good  young  women  of  the 
lititish  middle  classes  of  course  never 
think  of  anything  so  wicked  as  an  seinen 
Kiissen  vergehen.  Only  they  should  “  die 
at  home”  before  and  not  after  coming  out 
with  doggerel  travesties  of  the  great  poems 
of  the  world. 

1  As  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s  general  faculty 
of  handling  the  shorter  lyric  measures  :  — 

“Unto  my  rhymes,  I  said, 

‘  Oh,  blatant  rhymes  ! 

When  you  have  racked  my  head 
S  jme  score  of  times, 

Is’t  true  that  ye  will  fly 
Far  away  into  the  sky. 

Leaving  me  with  this  corse 
Of  hopelessly  bad  verse  ?  ’  ” 

We  cry  you  mercy,  gentle  reader  ;  we 
were  trying  to  quote  from  memory  the 
first  of  some  stanzas  called  “The  Dia¬ 
logue,”  and  we  filled  in  koine  of  the 
words  not  quite  correctly.  In  the  book 
it  stands  thus  : — 

“  Unto  my  soul,  I  said, 

‘  Oh,  vagrant  soul ! 

When  o’er  my  living  head 
A  few  years  roll, 

Is't  true  that  thou  shalt  fly 
Far  away  into  the  sky. 

Leaving  me  in  my  place 
Alone  with  my  disgrace  ? ' " 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Lewis  Monis  appears 
from  The  Epic  of  Hades  to  be  a  fair  clas¬ 


sical  scholar  ;  but  his  writing  Caedmon  for 
Ciedtnon  in  the  “  Song  of  Empire” 
argues  that  the  happiness  of  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Saxon  language,  which 
Horace  Walpole  once  disclaimed,  is  equally 
foreign  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris.  A  poet  is, 
of  course,  not  l>ound  either  to  be  or  not 
to  be  a  mmintaineer,  but  Mr.  Lewis  Mor¬ 
ris  is  particularly  anxious  that  we  should 
know  he  is  not,  for  he  has  written  : — 

“  Oh,  snows  so  pure  !  oh.  peaks  so  high  ! 

I  lift  to  yon  a  hopeless  eye.’’ 

But  perhaps  the  poem  is  really  about 
something  else.  What  the  sense  is,  if 
not  the  literal  one,  we  cannot  make  out. 
Mr.  Ivewis  Morris  adds  that  he — 

“  May  not  climb,  for  now  the  honrs 
Are  spring’s,  and  earth  a  maze  of  flowers.’’ 

Certainly  he  may  not  climb  snow  peaks  in 
the  spring,  nor  any  other  man  who  does 
not  want  to  vary  the  descent  by  coming 
down  in  an  avalanche.  Unly  the  “  maze 
of  flowers”  seems  to  point  to  some  more 
exquisite  allegorical  reason. 

Well,  we  have  already  collected  more 
exaibples  than  we  had  purposed.  Once 
more,  we  know  that  no  selection  of  pas¬ 
sages  is  enough  to  found  a  final  judgment 
upon.  We  invito  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves  from  the  full  text.  Wo 
would  have  nothing  overlooked  that  can 
help  to  an  impartial  judgment.  It  might 
bo  useful  to  compare  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s 
work  as  a  whole  with  that  of  other  poets 
who  never  aspired  or  could  have  aspired 
to  sit  in  Ijoid  Tennyson’s  seat.  Long¬ 
fellow  (the  more  so  as  neither  living  nor 
an  Englishman)  will  afford  a  fair  stand¬ 
ard.  Hardly  any  student  of  poetry  will 

fmt  Longfellow  in  the  first  rank  of  Eng- 
ish-speaking  poets  ;  hardly  any  would  re¬ 
fuse  him  a  respectable  place  in  the  second. 
Though  he  did  very  little,  if  anything,  of 
the  first  order  of  merit,  he  did  also  very 
little  that  was  bad  ;  “  Excelsior,”  wo 
think,  was  his  only  unpardonable  sin. 
And  he  did  much  that  was  good  and  pleas¬ 
ing.  His  matter  was  often  slender,  but 
his  manner,  though  not  brilliant,  was  sel¬ 
dom  without  a  certain  distinction.  He 
wrote  like  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and, 
if  his  tones  were  lacking  in  strength,  they 
still  were  true,  and  were  his  own.  Many 
times  he  escaped  mere  commonplace  by  a 
hair’s  breadth,  but  on  the  whole  he  did 
escape  it.  Can  so  much  be  said,  after 
due  examination,  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris ! 
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Cotmider,  again,  some  of  the  living  Eng¬ 
lishmen  we  have  mentioned.  lias  Mr. 
Ixjwis  Morris  ever  come  near  the  melody 
of  Mr.  George  Meredith’s  “  Love  in  the 
Valley,”  or  the  fire  and  speed  of  his 
“  Nuptials  of  Attila”  ?  Has  he  touched 
the  dramatic  power  of  Sir  Alfred  Lyall’s 
‘‘  Old  I’indaree,”  or  tlie  grace  of  Ix)rd 
Lytton’s  “  Transformations”  ?  Can  he 
match  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang’s  ballades  ?  Or  can  he  sound  ele¬ 
mental  human  feeling  with  Mrs.  Woods  ? 
To  every  one  of  these  questions  our  own 
answer  is  a  firm  negative.  We  will  do 
honor  to  the  best  of  our  power  to  all  ex¬ 
cellence,  greater  and  lesser,  according  to 
its  kind.  Hut  we  will  not  honor  pretentious 
and  factitious  mediocrity  ;  and  that  is  all 
we  can  find  in  Mr.  Lewis  .Morris at  his  best. 

Another  living  poet  who  is  believed  to 
have  a  certain  following,  and  to  call  no 
living  man  his  master,  is  Mr.  Alfred  Aus¬ 
tin.  We  must  be  excused  from  discuss¬ 
ing  Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s  claims  at  any 
great  length.  His  princi[>lcs  consist  in 
repudiating  the  whole  history  of  English 
poetry  since  Hyron,  and  his  practice  in 
imitating  Hyron,  by  no  means  to  the  ex 
elusion  of  his  faults,  with  considerable 
facility  and  cre<litable  fidelity.  One 
stanza  from  “  The  Human  Tragedy”  will 
serve  as  well  as  another.  The  subject  is 
the  defeat  of  the  Garibaldians  by  the  fire 
of  the  French  chassepots  at  Montana. 

“  And  ever  as  in  scattered  rout  they  fled. 
Back  o'er  the  ground  they  late  as  vic¬ 
tors  trod. 

The  swift-pursuing  steel  hissed  overhead. 
And  many  a  lip  kissed  the  ensanguined 
sod. 

And  ah  !  full  many  a  dying  prayer  was 
said. 

As  took  the  soul  its  farewell  of  the  clod. 
And  deaf  though  heaven  seemed  grown  to 
cries  and  plaints. 

Wild*  vows  were  breathed  to  long-forgotten 
saints." 

Here  is  one -quality  of  Hyron — at  any 
rate,  his  characteristic  inaccuracy,  or, 
shall  we  say,  coarseness  of  observation  ? 
There  was  a  ‘‘  storm  of  steel”  a  few 
stanzas  before,  so  the  “  steel”  is  not  a 
solitary  lapse.  Apparently  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  thinks  either  that  chassepot  bullets 
are  made  of  steel,  or  that  steel  is  a  poetic 
synonym  for  lead.  No  doubt  "  lead 
hissed  overhead”  would  have  been  intol¬ 
erable  in  sound  ;  but  it  is  the  business  of 
a  verse-writer  to  combine  harmony  of 


sound  with  calling  things  by  their  right 
names.  Then  “  hissed”  is  as  bad  a  word 
as  can  be  to  describe  the  sound  of  bullets 
in  the  air,  and  so  long  as  bullets  fiy,  hiss¬ 
ing  or  otherwise,  overhead,  they  do  not 
produce  much  effect.  And,  when  a  man 
falls  on  his  face,  which  is  not  always,  his 
lip  is  not  the  feature  most  likely  to  touch 
the  ^ground.  Hut  Hyron  is  full  of  faults 
as  bad  as  these,  and  yet  lives  ?  Very 
true.  We  might  say  that  Byron’s  im¬ 
mense  Continental  reputation  was  partly 
due  to  Continental  readers  not  perceiving 
faults  of  this  kind.  Hut  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  is  not  Hyron. 
He  has  also  essayed  dramatic  and  lyric 
verse,  the  former  with  rather  less  plausi¬ 
bility  than  the  narrative  form,  the  latter 
sometimes  better  and  sometimes  worse. 
We  are  willing  to  admit  that  he  has  never 
written,  or  could  write,  such  bad  verses 
as  the  worst  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’s.  In¬ 
deed,  if  we  had  to  choose  between  the 
two,  we  would  rather  take  .Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  for  a  Laureate  than  Mr.  Lewis 
Morris.  For,  although  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s  purpose  a  very  wise 
one,  or  his  power  quite  competent  to  the 
execution,  the  purpose  is  definite  and  sin- 
cere.  The  so-called  classical  architecture 
of  the  eighteenth  century  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  thing  ;  but,  if  we  had  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  mansion  or  a  college,  we  should 
prefer  an  honest  following  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth-century  ideas,  by  an  aichitect  who 
had  a  congruous  design  of  some  sort,  to  a 
sham  (rothic  made  up  of  mere  stone¬ 
mason’s  imitation  of  mcdiieval  details. 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  does  write  like  some  sort 
of  a  man  and  not  like  an  overgrown  school¬ 
boy.  Also  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  does  not, 
in  his  later  works,  repiint  the  ojtinions  of 
the  press,  or  cite  eminent  persons  to  declare 
that  they  found  his  poenis  very  interesting. 

Fortunately  the  lovers  of  English  poetry 
are  not  yet  driven  to  choose  between  Mr. 
Alfred  Austin  and  Mr.  I^ewis  Morris. 
Next  to  Lord  Tennyson,  the  primacy  be¬ 
longs  to  Mr.  Swinburne.  And  on  Mr. 
Swinburne  the  choice  ousrht  of  right  to 
fall  when  the  time  comes  for  the  Crown 
to  make  the  decision  which  ought  to  be 
the  visible  symbol  of  the  best  English 
judgment  in  matters  of  poetry.  If  it  may 
not  be  so,  for  any  personal  or  other  rea¬ 
son,  then  let  the  name  and  office  of  Laure¬ 
ate  be  done  away  rather  than  sink  below 
the  level  at  which  we  and  our  fathers  have 
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Been  them  maintained.  Meanwhile  our 
reader**,  whether  they  agree  with  our  criti¬ 
cism**  or  not,  will  all  join  in  repeating  our 
wish  that  we  may  not  yet  have  heard  the 
last  of  the  present  Laureate’s  voice,  the 
master's  voice  which  so  lately,  in  the  lines 
“  To  Virgil,”  added  a  new  and  stately 
measure  to  English  verse.* 


July, 

As  this  paper  is  unsigned,  the  author 
thinks  it  right  to  say  that  he  is  not  a  poet 
or  a  professional  critic,  and  that  he  has 
no  motive  whatever  of  private  favor  or 
affection,  for  good  or  for  ill,  toward 
any  of  the  writ3rs  whose  work  has  been 
principally  discussed. — Fortnightly  Re¬ 
view. 


DANCING  AS  A  FINE  AET. 

BT  J.  r.  BOWBOTIIAM. 


What  induced  man  to  dance  in  the  first 
instance  1  When  the  woods  were  his 
habitation,  and  when  dancing  at  the  very 
best  must  have  been  an  uncomfortable  and 
awkward  performance,  what  cause  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  propel  him  to  gyra¬ 
tions  ?  Some  say  that  love  was  the  origin 
of  dancing,  and  that  as  birds  whistle,  pea¬ 
cocks  spread  their  tails,  and  turkeys  strut, 
to  show  their  respect  for  the  fair,  so  man 
took  to  ca[)eriog  and  gyrating  to  evince 
his  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her,  in  the 
days  before  manners  less  unsophisticated 
and  a  sad  experience  taught  him  to  re¬ 
strain  his  buoyancy  within  reasonable 
bounds.  There  are  or  were  specimens  of 
these  “  love  dances”  to  be  found  among 
the  Society  Islands — Captain  Cook  de¬ 
scribes  them  to  us — but  their  area  seems 
to  be  limited  to  that  small  territory.  The 
main  objection,  however,  to  the  above 
view,  is  that  dances,  as  we  find  them  in 
their  most  primitive  forms,  are  all  collec¬ 
tive,  not  individual.  The  solo-dancer, 
and  even  the  pairing  with  special  part¬ 
ners,  are  both  quite  recent,  comparatively 
speaking:  The  dances  of  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  cast  are  war  dances  and  theatrical 
dances  ;  such  were  found  in  a  high  state 
of  perfection  among  the  Australians  at  the 
time  of  their  discovery,  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  and  most  other  kindred 
peoples. 

The  war  dances  have  been  correctly  de¬ 
scribed  by  novelists  who  never  saw  them. 
Fancy  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  such  a  mat¬ 


*  The  Italian  form  in  the  last  couplet— 

**  I  Mlat<*  thM.  Mantevano, 

1  that  lored  Utee  aince  my  day  betran  ” — 

has  been  called  a  conceit.  If  it  bo  so,  it  is 
exactly  analogous  to  Virgil’s  own  use  of  Greek 
names,  which  he  certainly  would  not  have 
spared  in  celebrating  a  Greek  poet. 


ter,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  evidence 
of  travellers.  The  war  dance  of  the  Ma- 
ories  has  been  characterized  by  an  eye¬ 
witness  as  a  universal  effort  on  the  part  of 
everybody  assembled  to  make  himself 
look  as  ugly  as  possible.  The  faces  of 
the  dancers  were  contorted,  their  tongues 
twisted  up  into  their  nostrils,  their  eyes 
rolling  asunder  or  contracted  into  a  dia¬ 
bolical  squint.  The  theatrical  dances  are 
as  widespread  as  these.  Every  savage 
loves  to  tight  ;  and  every  savage  has  also, 
erhaps,  a  passion  for  the  drama.  The 
ull  dances  of  the  North  American  Ind¬ 
ians,  the  kangaroo  dances  of  the  Austra¬ 
lians,  the  dramatic  dances  of  the  Itelmes 
and  the  Arreois,  are  perhaps  the  best 
specimens  of  this  form  of  dancing.  In 
the  first-named,  the  point  at  issue  is  for 
one  of  the  dancers  to  disguise  himself  as 
a  buffalo,  and  dance  in  the  centre  of 
crowds  of  his  companions,  much  in  the 
way  of  our  Jack  in  the  Green.  The  kan¬ 
garoo  dance  leads  to  more  general  disguise 
— most  of  the  dancers  assume  the  figure 
and  hide  of  the  animal  whose  name  the 
dance  bears,  and  in  this  guise,  like  mum¬ 
mers,  they  carry  on  their  evolutions.  We 
use  the  last  word  under  protest — figures 
there  are  none  in  these  primitive  dahees, 
steps  are  limited  to  a  jump  on  the  right 
foot,  followed  by  one  on  the  left,  while 
the  general  aspect  of  the  dance  is  that  of 
a  wild  confusion  which  may  vary,  and, 
indeed,  almost  certainly  does,  from  time 
to  time. 

The  earliest  description  of  dancing 
which  we  can  make  anything  out  of — for 
vague  allusions  are  particularly  useless  in 
the  present  subject — is  the  account  of  the 
dance  on  the  shield  of  Achilles.  Youths 
and  .maidens  danced  in  a  ring  there,  hold¬ 
ing  one  another  by  the  hand.  They  spun 
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round  and  round  like  a  potter’s  wheel — 
the  effect  of  this  might  be  represented  by 
loosening  the  top  of  a  lound  table,  and 
setting  it  twirling  round.  Evidently  this 
primitive  dance  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  “  jingeting”  of  children  at  the 
pnsent  day,  who  keep  up  the  tradition  of 
this  most  ancient  form  of  dance  when  they 
take  one  anr>ther’s  hands  and  ca(>er  round 
in  a  ring.  The  antiquity  of  the  “  jinger- 
ing”  dance  must  not  be  limited  to  the 
early  days  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of 
Achilles  it  was  a  dance  for  kings’  daugh¬ 
ters  to  indulge  in.  liut  with  our  Aryan 
ancestors  it  constituted  one  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  religion — thus  do  things  de¬ 
scend  from  unexpected  altitudes,  till  they 
find  refuge  in  the  nurseries  of  children  : 
in  the  V’edic  times  in  India,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  morning  twilight  of  our  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  race,  the  priest  and  people  were 
used  to  assemble  round  the  altar  every 
morning  to  perform  the  accustomed  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  Dawn.  They  sang  a  hymn  ; 
and  when  the  first  streak  of  gray  illumined 
the  eastern  sky,  they  began  the  religious 
dance,  which  consisted  in  them  all  joining 
hands  and  dancing  in  a  ring  round  the 
altar,  first  in  one  direction,  then  in  an¬ 
other.  This  form  had  surrired  till  Ho¬ 
mer’s  time,  when  it  became  secularized, 
and  passed  from  grave- robed  priests  to 
youths  and  maidens. 

The  **  jingering”  had  now  a  curious 
experience  in  its  history.  It  became  the 
dance  of  Hacchus,  and  attained  a  very  un¬ 
enviable  repute  as  the  dithyramb.  The 
Greeks,  who  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
dancers  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  soon 
rose  above  this  most  elementary  form  of 
dancing.  They  learned  to  divide  dances 
into  round  and  square,  the  word  round 
being  used  in  the  signification  already  al¬ 
luded  to,  and  not  by  any  means  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  our  “  round.”  Their  square 
dances  weie  military  and  spectacular ; 
their  round  dances  were  the  dances  of 
pleasure  and  of  revelry.  The  distinction 
is  natural  ;  for  the  former  required  some 
art,  the  latter  nothing  more  than  the 
capacity  for  motion.  As  the  “  round  ” 
dance,  the  dithyramb  was  danced  round 
blazing  altars  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
cymbals.  The  tipsy  priests,  who  presided 
over  these  rites  of  Bacchus,  staggered 
sputtering  and  foaming,  gashing  them¬ 
selves  occasionally  with  knives  to  excite 
their  companion  dancers  to  greater  en- 
Naw  Sxaiza.— You  LU.,  No.  1. 


thusiasm  and  frenzy.  The  square  dances 
of  the  Greeks  were  meanwhile  proceeding 
at  Sparta  and  other  military  centres,  while 
the  foreign  and  wanton  dithviamb  was 
utterly  ruining  the  art  of  motion  in  less 
stern  and  conservative  cities.  The  danct  s 
of  the  Spartans  took  place  in  the  great 
sijuare  of  the  town,  which  was  called  on 
that  account  “  the  dancing-place,”  nearly 
every  Doiian  city  being  built  in  such  a 
form  as  to  have  a  dancing  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  surrounding  streets  and 
buildings.  Youths  and  men,  generally 
dressed  in  full  armor,  moved  in  regular 
and  rhythmical  figures  to  the  music  of 
flutes  and  lyres,  clashing  their  weapons  in 
time  to  the  music,  and  occasionally  join¬ 
ing  in  with  a  hymn  or  martial  song  to  the 
melody  of  the  instruments.  So  eminent 
was  the  dance  in  the  social  life  of  the 
Spartans,  that  the  tenn  “  front-rank- 
dancer”  was  the  highest  encomium  which 
could  be  bestowed  on  a  citizen,  and  had 
the  same  impressive  signification  which 
”  a  man  of  means”  possesses  with  us  at 
the  present  day.  Any  action  either  of 
crime,  cowardice,  shabbiness,  or  ill  be¬ 
havior,  was  punished  by  degradation  from 
the  ”  first  rank”  to  the  ranks  behind,  and 
by  the  loss  of  the  estimable  term  which 
the  citizen  beforehand  bore.  Occasion¬ 
ally  youths  and  maidens,  or  maidens  alone, 
took  part  in  these  Spartan  dances  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  retained  their  character  al¬ 
most  exclusively  as  military  exercises  and 
preparations  for  the  evolutions  of  the  field. 
The  operations  of  the  Spartans  in  battle 
differed  in  a  very  inappreciable  degree 
from  the  orchestric  figures  which  had  be¬ 
come  familiar  to  them  in  the  public  dances. 
The  prelude  to  commencing  their  engage¬ 
ments  was,  with  these  greatest  warriors  of 
the  world,  the  sacrifice  of  a  victim  to  the 
Muses  ;  after  which,  arrayed  in  their  lung 
scarlet  cloaks,  and  crowned  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  which  they  each  took  in  turn 
from  the  temporarily  constructed  altar  as 
they  passed,  they  struck  up,  with  loud 
strong  voices,  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  their 
feet  k^eeping  time  with  the  long  and  short 
notes  of  the  music  ”  in  a  manner  marvel¬ 
lous  to  behold.”  Still  singing  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  pompous  dance  of  war,  they 
marched  in  billows  of  red  and  white,  the 
white  from  the  flowers  that  crowned  them, 
the  red  from  the  cloaks  that  wrapped 
them,  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  driv¬ 
ing  irresistibly  through  and  never  being 
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known  to  turn  or  swerve  from  the  mark 
assigned  them. 

The  influence  of  the  square  militarj 
dances  of  Greece  on  the  round  dithyramb 
was  observable  in  the  dances  of  tragedy. 
By  the  time  .^iischylus  and  Sophocles  were 
writing,  and  the  great  theatre  of  Bacchus 
had  l>een  built  at  Athens  capable  of  ac¬ 
commodating  thirty  thousand  spectators, 
the  tipsy  dance  of  the  god,  which  had 
formerly  swept  in  revelry  round  blazing 
altars,  was  chastened  and  improved  into 
the  sober  spectacle  of  “  square”  evolu¬ 
tions  round  the  altar  by  a  chorus  variously 
stated  at  fifty  and  fifteen.  The  figures 
trod  by  the  chorus  were  so  elaborate  that 
chalk  lines  had  to  be  drawn  on  the  floor 
of  the  orchestra  to  guide  the  dancers  in 
their  evolutions.  These  lines  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  complex  mathematical  figures 
of  the  very  worst  type — a.s  if  all  the  propo¬ 
sitions  of  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
Euclid  had  been  suddenly  multiplied  to 
tenfold  their  horrible  proportions  and  cast 
in  confusion  on  the  ground.  The  study 
of  the  chalk  angles,  squares,  circles,  and 
rhomboids  which  they  were  to  tread, 
must  hare  been  a  very  serious  undertaking 
for  the  dancers  ;  yet  excessive  practice 
brought  their  proficiency  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion,  that,  judging  from  contemporary  ac¬ 
counts,  a  confusion  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all, 
occurred.  • 

The  dances  of  the  Roman  pantomimes 
differed  very  considerably  from  those  of 
Greek  tragedy.  They  were  not  the  intri¬ 
cate,  artistic,  and  plastic  representations 
of  moving  form  which  these  were,  but  re¬ 
sembled  far  more  closely  the  more  gor¬ 
geous  ballets  of  the  present  day.  The 
*•  pantomime”  itself  answered  almost  ex¬ 
actly  to  the  ballet  d' action.  The  stage 
was  provided  with  scenery,  an  orchestra 
with  musicians,  while  places  were  appor¬ 
tioned  on  either  side  of  the  stage  for  sing¬ 
ers,  who,  by  the  words  of  their  melodies, 
should  elucidate  and  explain  the  dumb 
show  of  the  pantomimists  which  was  going 
on  in  the  centre  of  the  boards.  Troops 
of  female  dancers,  arrayed  in  flowing  and 
transparent  attire,  bands  of  young  boys, 
premieren  danseutet  and  danteun,  who,  in 
sparingness  of  costume  entirely  outvied 
the  leading  nymphs  of  the  present  day — 
such  are  the  accounts  that  reach  ns  of  the 
dance  in  the  Roman  pantomimes.  There 
was  little  art  apparently,  but  much  dis¬ 
play  ;  dancing  passed  off  into  a  gorgeous 


spectacle  of  dresses,  scenery,  beautiful 

£oses,  and  dumb  action.  Paris  and 
>athyllus,  the  two  leading  dancers  of  the 
Imperial  times,  are  cclebmted  more  for 
their  glowing  portrayal  of  human  passion 
in  that  roost  fascinating  form  of  dumb 
motion,  than  for  any  mastery  over  steps 
and  figures,  such  as  constituted  the  main 
title  to  praise  among  the  Greeks.  The 
dances  in  the  ciicus  of  Constantinople,  at 
which  the  Empiess  Theodora  figured  in 
her  younger  days,  pla}ing  the  part  of 
Leda  to  the  gambols  of  a  swan,  which 
Gibbon  very  irreverently  considers  to  have 
been  a  goose,  were,  from  all  accounts,  but 
merely  reiterations  of  the  licentious  dis¬ 
plays  in  the  Roman  theatres,  though 
scarcely  carried  to  such  extremes  owing  to 
the  strict  Christianity  of  the  citizens. 

One  or  two  dances  of  the  Greeks  are 
deserving  of  mention  before  passing  from 
this  division  of  the  subject : — the  flower 
dance  and  the  ball  dance  ;  both  unique 
and  both  extremely  elegant.  In  the  flower 
dance,  the  dancers  were  separated  into 
two  lines,  in  the  manner  of  our  country 
dances  ;  but  instead  of  the  figure  flowing 
from  the  motions  of  the  top  and  bottom 
couples,  the  two  lines  advanced  and  re¬ 
treated  from  each  other,  holding  flowers 
in  their  hands — roses,  violets,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  the  herb  parsley — which  they 
scattered  on  the  ground  as  they  trod,  or 
flung  in  mimic  warfare  from  side  to  side. 
Perhaps  the  Battle  of  Flowers  at  Nice,  re¬ 
duced  to  artistic  form,  accompanied  by 
tuneful  music  and  carried  on  to  the  lively 
steps  of  a  dance,  would  give  some  idea  of 
the  Greek  ‘‘  flower  dance,”  a  spectacle  at 
once  beautiful  and  symmetrical. 

The  ball  dance  has  been  immortalized 
by  Homer.  Who  does  not  recall  the  en¬ 
chanting  picture  of  Nausicaa  and  her 
maidens  dancing  the  ball  dance  and  fling¬ 
ing  a  golden  ball  from  one  to  the  other, 
when  Ulysses  Landed  on  the  shore  of 
Phteacia  t  The  description  of  Homer, 
however,  does  not  give  us  much  insight 
into  the  details  of  the  dance,  which  were 
as  follows  : — The  leading  maiden  of  the 
dance  faced  the  rest,  at  a  short  distance, 
holding  the  ball  in  her  hand.  At  the  side 
of  the  dancer  eat  a  musician,  who  played 
a  melody  on  a  lyre,  with  which  the  maid¬ 
ens  kept  step  ;  so  that  they  were  never 
still  throughout  the  dance,  but  in  constant 
graceful  motion  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  leader  then  threw  the  ball  to  one  in 
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the  band  before  her.  At  short  distances  his  partner,  after  whieh  he  would  select 
the  hands  only  were  allowed  to  be  ased  in  another,  and  submit  her  to  the  same 
catching  it,  while  the  arms  remained  {>er-  ordeal  on  the  termination  of  the  second 
fectly  still.  The  ball  thus  received  by  the  roundelay. 

girl  in  the  band,  was  dung  back  to  the  An  extraordinary  survival  of  the  ball 
Nausicaa  of  the  part,  who  immediately  dance  deserves  to  be  chronicled.  Everv 
returned  it  to  another.  It  was  thus  plied  Easterday,  in  commemoration  of  the 
with  dizzy  swiftness  between  them,  while  general  joy  at  the  Resurrection,  there  was 
meanwhile,  like  a  great  wheel  whirling,  or  a  ball  dance  in  the  chancel  of  the  med- 
a  company  of  soldiers  wheeling,  they  con-  iasval  cathedrals,  which  was  conducted  as 
tlucted  not  only  the  steps  hut  the  figures  follows  :  The  congregation  having  gath- 
of  an  intricate  dance.  At  longer  dis-  ered  as  close  to  the  chancel  entrance  as 
tanccs,  the  arms  were  allowed  to  be  em-  they  couhl  conveniently  come,  in  order  to 
ployed  in  catching  the  hall  ;  and  the  ino-  see  the  sport,  the  organ  struck  up  a  spir- 
tions  of  the  Dorian  girls,  when  engaged  ited  secular  melody  which  was  to  serve  as 
in  this  part  of  the  hall  play,  are  particu-  the  tune  of  the  dance.  The  Doan  stood 
larly  commended.  Their  dress  reached  with  the  ball  in  his  hand,  and,  gathering 
only  to  the  knee,  and  their  white  arms  his  vestments  tightly  behind  him,  he  threw 
were  bare  likewise  ;  and  they  arched  their  it  to  one  of  the  choristers  ;  that  chorister 
body  into  a  thousand  graceful  flexions  to  flung  it  to  another,  and  so  it  was  passed 
catch  the  bouncing  ball.  When  men  all  round  the  choir.  Even  an  archbishop, 
played  the  ball  dance,  it  was  usual  to  cast  if  he  were  there,  did  not  disdain  to  bandy 
the  ball  high  into  the  air  ;  and,  on  its  de-  it.  Meanwhile,  the  choir-boys  were  leav- 
scent,  to  catch  it  off  the  ground,  neither  ing  their  places  in  the  stalls,  and  bounding 
of  the  dancers — for  there  were  generally  and  leaping  all  over  the  chancel,  the  elder 
two  only  in  this  game — losing  the  step  of  clergy  joining  in  with  them  and  footing  it 
the  dance  for  a  moment  in  making  the  to  the  sound  of  the  organ.* 
spring  up  into  the  air,  but  alighting  on  From  this,  and  from  other  similar  testi- 
such  a  foot  and  with  such  a  motion  as  monies,  we  may  gather  that  dancing  was 
should  not  ruiHe  the  smoothness  of  the  a  very  widespread  practice  in  the  Middle 
measure  for  an  instant.  The  balls  were  Ages.  “  Men  and  women  may  be  seen 
made  of  scarlet  or  purple  leather,  and  dancing  everywhere,”  says  a  contempo- 
fllled  in  the  inside  with  Hour  or  feathers,  rary  historian.  ”  At  every  corner  they 
grass  or  wool,  flg  seeds  or  sand.  The  are  at  it,”  remarks  another.  And  the 
employment  of  a  golden  ball  was  limited  story  of  the  Doomed  Dancers  is  but  the 
to  the  fancy  of  poetry,  or  when  the  iinagi-  testimony  of  tradition  to  the  same  fact  : 
nations  of  the  poet  were  incorporated  on  “  I,  Othbert,  a  sinner,”  runs  the  legend, 
the  stage  ;  in  the  play  of  Nausicaa,  Soph-  “  have  lived  to  tell  the  tale.  It  was  the 
odes,  who  acted  the  part  of  the  maiden,  vigil  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  in  a  town 
employed  a  golden  ball  when  executing  of  Saxony,  where  was  a  church  of  St. 
the  dance.  Magnus.  The  priest  had  just  begun  the 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Middle  Ages,  mass  ;  and  I,  with  my  comrades,  fifteen 
when  our  nexU  accounts  of  the  art  are  young  men  and  three  young  women,  were 
forthcoming,  we  find  dancing  to  have  suf-  dancing  i.utsidc  the  church.  We  were 
fered  from  a  lamentable  collapse  in  the  in-  laughing  and  screaming  so  loudly  amid 
terim.  The  more  primitive  form  of  dance  our  pleasure  that  the  noise  we  made  was 
— the  jingering’ — appears  again  as  the  distinctly  heard  inside  the  building,  and 
almost  universal  form  employed  among  the  interrupted  the  service  of  the  mass.  The 

simple  people  of  the  time.  The  name  has  priest  came  out  and  told  os  to  desist  ;  and 

now  changed,  and  it  is  called  the  rounde-  when  we  did  not,  he  prayed  God  and  St. 
lay.  Taking  our  accounts  from  the  eighth  Magnus  that  we  might  dance,  as  our  pun- 
century,  we  find  that  the  roundel  or  ishment,  for  a  year  to  come.  A  youth, 
roundelay  was  danced  by  men  and  women  whose  sister  was  dancing  with  us,  seized 
holding  one  another  by  the  hand,  or  linked  her  by  the  arm  to  drag  her  away,  but  it 

arm-in  arm.  Standing  in  a  ring  in  this  came  off  in  his  hand,  and  we  danced  on. 

position,  they  would  dance  round  and  -  -  .  - .  - - - 

round,  first  one  way  and  then  the  other.  *  Rowbotham’s  IVisiory  cf  Music,  vol, 

The  dance  concluded  by  each  man  kissing  337. 
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For  a  whole  year  we  continued.  No  rain 
fell  on  US  ;  cold  nor  heat,  nor  hunger  nor 
thirst,  nor  fatigue  affected  us.  Neither 
our  shoes  nor  our  clothes  wore  out,  but 
still  we  went  dancing  on.  NVe  trod  the 
earth  down  to  our  knees  ;  next  to  our 
middles  ;  and  at  last  were  dancing  in  a 
pit.  So  we  oontinued  till  the  whole  year 
had  expired.” 

The  dances  alluded  to  by  contemporary 
chronicles  of  this  epoch,  were  homely  and 
simple,  probably  merely  variations  on  the 
roundelay.  As  the  above  tale  shows,  the 
fun  and  liveliness  of  the  motion  were  more 
in  request  ampng  votaries  of  the  dance 
than  anything  artistic  either  in  figure  or 
pose.  Novelties  in  dancing  and  refine¬ 
ments  in  style  seem  to  have  come  from 
Spain.  W’e  read  of  the  chica  being 
danced  at  fairs  by  professional  corypheet, 
all  of  them  probably  of  the  “  gypsy” 
order.  They  are  called  ^gyptia  five 
Bohemia  by  the  chroniclers  :  and  if  we 
were  to  discuss  the  question  at  minute 
length,  we  might  speculate  how  far  the 
improvements  of  European  dancing  were 
derived  not  so  much  from  Spain,  but 
through  Spain  from  the  Moors.  The 
fandango  was  likewise  footed  at  fairs  ; 
and  from  its  voluptuous  poses,  the  Hash¬ 
ing  eyes  and  heaving  bosoms  of  its  Span¬ 
ish  interpreters,  the  cracking  castanets, 
and  the  whirl  of  limbs  and  muscles,  must 
have  been  quite  a  revelation  to  the  clowns, 
who  were  contented  with  kiss-in-tbe  ring 
hand-in-hand,  a  la  Darby  and  Joan. 

One  dance  par  excellence,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  came  from  the  Moors,  was,  as 
its  name  imports,  the  morrice  dance.  The 
men  who  danced  it  bad  their  faces  stained 
with  walnut  juice  to  look  like  Moors.  At 
first,  perhaps,  they  were  really  so.  They 
were  dressed  up  in  curiously  slashed  doub¬ 
lets  of  chamois  leather,  green  caps  with 
silver  tassels,  red  ribbons,  and  white  shoes, 
while  all  their  dress  was  covered  with  little 
bells,  that  Jingled  and  jangled  as  they 
danced.  Tney  had  bells  at  t^eir  knees 
and  round  their  ankles  ;  bells  at  their 
wrists,  and  bells  on  the  lappets  of  their 
doublets  ;  streams  of  bells  hung  all  over 
their  body  ;  and,  to  be  proper  rnorricers, 
they  must  have  two  hundred  and  fifty-two 
bells  in  all.  These  were  arranged  in 
twenty-one  sets  of  twelve  bells  each,  which 
were  tuned  in  musical  intervals  with  each 
other.  Bells  of  certain  tones  bung  down 
one  side  of  the  body,  and  bells  of  other 


tones  down  the  other  aide  ;  and  according 
as  they  danced,  they  might  make  melo¬ 
dious  jingles.  The  following  description 
of  a  morrice  dance  will  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  spectacle  : — ‘‘  .  .  .  the  bells 
were  so  disposed  that  all  those  of  a  tone 
were  placed  together.  The  l>ells  on  the 
lappets  of  the  doublets  were  different  from 
those  round  the  hat  and  down  the  seams 
of  tiie  garments,  and  completed,  in  their 
entirety,  the  notes  of  the  musical  scale. 

.  .  .  Kol>ert  and  his  jongleurs  danced 
<]uickly  forward  into  the  arena,  with  all 
the  jangling  of  their  bells.  When  the 
applause  had  subsided,  the  soft,  long- 
drawn  notes  of  the  violins  were  heard, 
which  were  stationed  on  the  right-hand 
side.  The  rnorricers,  who  were  a  dozen 
in  all,  first  danced  in  a  long  outspread  line, 
arm  in-arm,  all  down  the  arena.  Arrived 
at  the  bottom,  they  broke  into  two  lines, 
and,  each  wheeling  round  different  ways, 
danced  up  again  separately,  though  still  in 
line  with  one  another.  Arrived  at  the 
tup,  one  line  danced  backward  down 
again,  and  the  other,  facing  it,  pursued, 
till,  when  more  than  half  the  ground  was 
covered,  the  retreating  line  advanced  in 
mimic  opposition  to  its  pursuer,  which 
still  came  on.  They  met,  and,  breaking 
their  ranks,  threaded  through  each  other, 
and,  scarcely  through,  turned  and  re¬ 
threaded  their  files  ;  when,  quickly  join¬ 
ing  line  again,  the  two  lines  danced  back¬ 
ward  away,  till  some  distance  bad  been 
placed  l»etween  them.  This  manu-uvre 
was  frequently  repeated  ;  and  all  the 
while,  above  the  low  melody  of  the  vio¬ 
lins,  rose  the  jingling  and  jangling  of  the 
bells.  Suddenly  the  thin  string  accom¬ 
paniment  entirely  ceased,  and  then  were 
heard  the  prettiest  chimings  in  the  air, 
and  ringing  of  peals  in  i^ales  of  bells, 
from  the  bells  on  the  habits  of  Robert  and 
his  jongleurs.  Standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  arena,  their  bodies  now  this  way  and 
now  that,  they  rang  out  their  scales  of 
music,  until  at  last,  all  rearing  erect,  as  if 
at  the  word  of  command,  they  made  regu¬ 
lar  motions  together  with  the  stiffness  and 
precision  of  clockwork.  All  threw  out  a 
wrist,  all  raised  a  foot,  all  bent  forward, 
all  bent  backward,  and  the  ear  was  aware 
that  a  beautiful  melody,  note  by  note,  was 

Eroceeding  from  the  rnorricers  and  their 
ells.  To  its  conclusion  they  brought  the 
air,  amid  a  tempest  of  applause  from  the 
crowded  spectators  around.  Then  the 
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violins  struck  np,  and  they  rccorumenced 
their  amblings.” 

From  Spain  came  the  sarabande,  or 
“Saracen  dance,”  the  chaconne,  a  more 
lively  measure,  but  also  accredited  to  the 
Saracens,  the  bolero,  and  the  seguidilla. 
The  bolero  is  a  milder  and  slower  form  of 
the  fandango,  and  the  special  peculiarity 
of  the  seguidilla  is  that  poetry  is  mixed 
with  the  music,  the  dancers  singing  as 
they  careered  in  its  figures.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  pace  is  considerably  slower, 
to  admit  of  the  performers  taking  breath 
Buflicient.  At  the  great  festivals  in  the 
squares  of  Cordova  and  Granada  these 
dances  were  executed  by  vast  crowds  of 
dancers,  Spanish  and  Moorish  intermixed  ; 
the  city  being  illuminated,  the  streets 
strewn  with  fiowers,  and  a  concert  of 
lutes,  tambourines,  and  hautboys  ringing 
out  in  the  air  the  who'e  night  through. 

Of  all  the  Spaniards,  the  Valencians  were 
ever  most  famous  for  their  skill  in  dancing. 
It  was  the  pride  of  these  people  that  they 
could  execute  steps  and  figures  which,  for 
neatness  and  hlegance,  defied  the  rivalry  of 
all  the  rest  of  Spain.  The  Valencian 
“  egg  dance”  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
numerous  other  intricate  and  almost  im¬ 
possible  dances  to  which  their  boasts  ap¬ 
plied.  A  number  of  eggs  were  thickly 
strewn  on  the  ground  in  all  sorts  of  fancy 
patterns — in  the  pattern  of  crowns,  crosses, 
six-barred  gates,  hoops,  necklaces,  and 
the  tiniest  rings.  There  was  scarcely 
enough  room  in  the  interstices  of  the  eggs 
for  even  the  toes  to  go.  To  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  spectators,  the  dancers  entered 
these  precarious  precincts,  and,  when  the 
music  struck  up,  began  a  timid  and  \acil- 
latirig  movement,  as  if  at  every  turn  they 
were  afraid  of  breaking  the  little  shells 
around  them.  The  pace  of  the  music  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  pace  of  the  dancers  like¬ 
wise,  till  at  last  they  were  flashing  al»out 
amid  the  eggs  in  a  very  tempest  of  steps 
and  figures.  Rarely,  if  ever,  was  an  e^ 
known  to  be  broken. 

The  minuet  was  bred  and  nurtured 
among  the  old  ch&teuux  of  I’oitou.  Its 
courtly  movements  and  slow,  deliberate 
pace  speak  conclusively  of  the  antique 
gallantry  which  was  ready  at  every  step 
with  a  bow,  and  of  the  long,  sweeping 
trains  of  the  ladies,  which  forbade  their 
fair  wearers  to  indulge  in  any  hastier  mo¬ 
tion.  A  certain  variety  of  the  minuet, 
named  the  pavana,  brings  this  latter  rea¬ 


son  into  excellent  relief.  The  treatment 
of  the  train,  which  retarded  the  pace  of 
the  minuet,  passed  in  the  pavana  into  a 
special  feature  of  the  dance,  and,  indeed, 
was  the  origin  of  the  singular  name. 
“  Pavana”  means  “  the  peacock  dance.” 
At  certain  places  in  the  measure,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  retreated  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  partners,  leaving  them  in  un¬ 
impeded  possession  of  a  great  space  around 
them.  The  ladies  thereupon,  having  pos¬ 
session  of  the  floor,  swept  their  trains  with 
certain  mystic  gyrations  known  only  to 
themselves,  and  eventually  sank  into  the 
pose  of  a  studied  and  prolonged  courtesy, 
the  train  assuming,  during  this  statuesque 
moment  of  repose,  the  exact  appearance 
of  a  peacock's  tail. 

The  gavotte  and  the  bourr6e  can  be 
variously  assigned  to  Spain  and  France 
for  their  origin  ;  but  the  jig—- homely  ap¬ 
pellation  ! — can  be  clearly  traced  to  a 
most  respectable  antiquity.  In  the  four¬ 
teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  name 
was  variously  written  gigtie,  gigs,  and 
geig,  and  signified  simply  “  the  fiddle 
dance,”  from  the  German  geige^  “  a  vio¬ 
lin.”  We  hear  of  these  gigiies,  or  “  fid¬ 
dle  dances,”  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
wandering  minstrels,  ,  the  peculiarity  of 
them  Iteing  an  entire  license  of  step,  so 
that  the  in«»st  untalented  performer  could 
join  in.  They  became  fashionable  among 
the  upper  classes  at  the  Watteau  filtt  of 
Louis  XV. 's  time,  but  were  naturally 
danced  with  considerably  more  elegance 
than  their  primitive  form  required.  They 
still  retained,  however,  their  miscellaneous 
character,  and  far  from  any  symmetry  of 
motion  being  demanded,  the  gigue  was 
notcoirectly  executed  unless  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  step  weie  represented  among  the 
dancers.  It  was,  in  fact,  “  a  medley.” 

We  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  in- 
Alienee  of  Lully,  the  chef  d'orchestre  of 
Louis  XIV.,  on  the  art  of  dancing.  His 
band,  which  was  known  as  “  the  twenty- 
four  violins,”  were  required  to  furnish  all 
the  music  for  the  fetes  and  balls  of  the 
brilliant  Court  to  which  they  were  at¬ 
tached.  The  gavotte  and  bourree  have 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  probably  with¬ 
out  reason.  The  cotillon,  however,  has  a 
more  legitimate  claim  to  such  a  paternity, 
and  most  likely  was  at  least  perfected  in 
the  brilliant  ball-rooms  of  Versailles. 

Despite  these  thousand  and  one  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  dance,  the  genuine  “  round 
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dance,”  to  use  tlie  term  at  last  in  its  mod¬ 
ern  signification,  Lad  no  existence  till  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Why  this  omis¬ 
sion  could  ha\o  subsisted  so  long  seems 
hard  to  see  ;  unless  it  were  that  the  giddi¬ 
ness  resulting  from  the  first  experiments 
inthesUle  deterred  mankind  from  ven¬ 
turing  further.  The  ”  round  dance”  of 
the  Greeks  and  of  the  Middle  Ages  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  simply  a  ring  dance,  and 
not  by  any  means  an  approach  to  the  round 
dance  of  to-day.  The  dancing  dervishes 
of  Turkey,  however,  and  likewise  the 
frenzied  performers  in  the  Italian  taran¬ 
tella  must  be  credited  with  discovering  a 
great  secret  of  art  long  ere  sixty  years 
ago,  and  practising  it  to  the  amazement 
of  ail  beholders,  who  thought  them  mad 
or  struck  by  divine  vengeance.  First  es¬ 
says  in  round  dancing,  accompanied  as 
they  are  by  overpowering  giddiness,  often 
lead  the  novice  to  the  wild  determination 
of  spinning  on  and  on  until  exhausted  na¬ 
ture  can  do  no  more.  The  dancing  der¬ 
vishes  are  certainly  affected  with  this  fury. 
Once  they  begin  to  turn,  their  rotation  in¬ 
creases  with  ever-advancing  celerity,  until 
at  last  they  ”  sleep”  like  a  top,  though 
still  spinning  round.  The  Italian  tarantella 
was  said  to  have  come  into  existence  from 
the  effects  of  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  spider 
(whence  it  derives  its  name)  ;  the  result 
of  which  was  to  cause  the  venom  stricken 
patient  to  turn  round  and  round  in  agony 
and  frenzy.  All  dancers  of  the  tarantella 
were  vulgarly  supposed  to  have  been  bitten 
by  this  spider,  and  all  pursued  the  same 
principle  of  gyration  in  common  with  the 
dancing  dervishes,  namely,  to  spin  round 
and  round  until  they  sank  exhausted  to 
the  earth. 

Such  were  the  abortive  and  unconscious 
attempts  which  mankind  made  at  the 
polka.  When  that  dance  first  appeared 
fully  fledged  on  the  scene — it  sprang  on 
Europe  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
Jove,  perfect  and  fully  formed — the  ten¬ 
dency  of  “  round  dancing”  to  goon  when 
once  begun  and  never  stop,  was  made  ap¬ 
parent  in  its  history.  It  was  danced  in  a 
Vienna  ball-room  by  way  of  experiment, 
and  in  three  months  had  made  the  tour  of 
Europe.  In  London,  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
Rome,  everybody  danced  the  polka.  It 
is  said  that  in  these  early  days  of  the  craze, 
the  gravest  personages  were  seen  footing 
the  dizzy  dance,  even  judges  and  bishops 
not  disdaining  to  test  their  powers  there¬ 


in,  on  the  same  principle  that  they  might 
submit  themselves  to  the  experiment  of 
”  thought-reading”  nowadays,  or  other 
similar  craze.  What  was  the  home  of  the 
polka  ?  Where  had  been  its  nursery  be¬ 
fore  it  made  that  sudden  and  sensational 
appearance  in  a  Vienna  ball  room  sixty 
years  ago  f  Some  would  derive  it  from 
the  peasantry  of  Bohemia  ;  but  surely  the 
name  ”  polka,”  which  is  simply  polac- 
ca,”  points  to  Poland  as  the  land  of  ori¬ 
gin.  Like  many  other  things  in  the  woild, 
its  origin  is  hidden  in  night.  Nature  is 
reluctant  to  reveal  beginnings. 

The  polka  seems  to  us  a  very  slow 
dance.  Our  ancestors  thought  it  fast 
enough — but  this  was  before  mankind  had 
become  accustomed  to  “round”  danc¬ 
ing.  The  waltz,  which  was  later  in  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  was  doubtless  at  its  com¬ 
mencement  an  imitation  of  the  polka,  was 
danced  exceedingly  slowly  in  early  life. 
Its  original  name  was  “  Lundler,”  and  it 
hails  from  the  country  districts  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  The  “  Lundler”  went  gravely  and 
deliberately  round.  To  its  slow  motion 
the  speed  of  the  polka  seemed  fury.  The 
elder  Strauss  must  l>e  accredited  with  the 
acceleration  of  the  waltz  to  its  present 
speed.  Finding  the  effect  of  his  music 
gain  greatly  from  increased  pace,  he 
forced  the  time  and  made  the  dancers  fol¬ 
low  him. 

The  original  step  of  the  waltz  was  the 
simple  cha$ti,  which,  as  is  obvious,  is 
identical  with  the  step  of  the  polka,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  feet  are  bronglit  more  closely 
and  more  suddenly  together.  This  was 
the  Val$t  a  deux  lempe.  Improvement  in 
waltz  melodies,  which  mark  the  time  far 
more  rhythmically  and  forcibly  than  in 
the  early  times  they  did,  brought  the 
Val»e  a  trois  tempt  into  being,  wherein 
the  stops  are  accommoilated  with  greater 
precision  to  the  beats  of  the  music.  The 
waxed  floors  of  modern  ball-rooms  have 
produced  within  the  memory  of  the  young¬ 
est  among  us  the  glide  waltz  and  the  rock- 
awav  waltz,  in  both  of  which  the  feet  slip 
or  slide  over  the  floor  in  a  manner  amaz¬ 
ing  to  behold.  Perhaps  the  contempo¬ 
raneous  introduction  of  roller-skating  had 
something  to  do  with  this  innovation, 
since  the  motion  of  the  feet  in  both  is  the 
same.  What  destinies  await  the  waltz  in 
future  time  is  impossible  at  present  to  di¬ 
vine.  One  thing,  however,  seems  cer¬ 
tain  : — so  popular  and  universally  known 
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is  this  dance,  compared  to  the  disseniina-  from  human  memory,  we  shall  still  be 
tion  of  any  other  specific  piece  of  human  known  as  the  generation  “  in  whose  time 
knowledge,  that  amid  a  distant  posterity,  the  waltz  was  danced.” — National  Re- 
when  all  our  achievements  have  faded  view. 


THE  SUNLIGHT  LAY  ACROSS  MY  BED. 
Part  II. — IIeatkk. 

BT  OLIVE  BCllREINER. 


Partly  I  woke.  It  was  still  and  dark  ; 
the  sound  of  the  carriages  had  died  in  the 
street ;  the  woman  who  laughed  was  gone  ; 
the  policeman’s  tread  was  heard  no  more. 
In  the  dark  it  seemed  as  if  a  great  hand 
lay  upon  my  heart  and  crushed  it.  I  tiicd 
to  breathe,  and  tossed  from  side  to  side  ; 
and  then  again  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed. 

God  took  me  to  the  edge  of  that  world. 
It  ended.  I  looked  down.  The  gulf,  it 
seemed  to  me,  was  fathomless  ;  and  then 
I  saw  two  bridges  crossing  it  and  sloping 
upward. 

I  said  to  God,  “  Is  there  no  other  way 
by  which  men  cross  it  f” 

God  said,  “  One  ;  it  rises  far  from  hire 
and  slopes  straight  upward  ;  it  is  seen 
only  by  those  who  climb  it.” 

I  asked  Go<i  what  the  bridges’  names 
were. 

Go«i  said,  “  What  matter  for  the 
names  ?” 

I  said,  ”  Do  they  all  lead  into  one 
Heaven  f” 

God  said,  ”  Some  parts  are  higher  and 
some  parts  lower  ;  those  who  reach  the 
higher  may  always  go  down  to  rest  in  the 
lower ;  but  the  lower  may  not  have 
strength  to  climb  to  the  higher  ;  neveithc- 
Icss  the  light  is  all  one.” 

And  over  the  bridge  nearest  me  which 
was  wider  than  the  other,  I  saw  countless 
footmarks  go.  I  asked  God  why  it  had 
so  many. 

God  said,  ”  It  slopes  less  deeply,  and 
leads  to  the  first  Heaven.” 

And  I  saw  that  some  of  the  footmarks 
were  of  feet  returning.  I  asked  God  how 
it  was. 

He  said,  ”  No  man  who  has  once  en¬ 
tered  Heaven  ever  leaves  it ;  but  some, 
when  they  have  gone  halfway,  turn  back, 
because  they  are  afraid  there  is  no  land 
beyond.” 

I  said,  ”  lias  none  ever  returned  J” 


God  said,  “  No  ;  once  in  Heaven  al¬ 
ways  in  Heaven.” 

He  took  me  over.  And  we  came  to 
one  of  the  great  doors — for  Heaven  has 
more  doors  than  one — and  it  was  open  ; 
and  the  posts  rose  up  so  high  on  either 
side  I  could  not  see  the  top,  there  was  no 
cross  bar. 

And  it  seemed  to  me  so  wide  that  all 
Hell  might  have  gone  in  through  it. 

I  said  to  God,  “  Which  is  the  larger. 
Heaven  or  Hell  ?” 

God  said,  “  Hell  is  as  wide,  but  Heaven 
is  higher.  All  Hell  could  be  engulfed 
in  Heaven  but  all  Heaven  could  not  be 
engulfed  in  Hell.” 

VV’e  entered.  It  was  a  great  still  land. 
The  mountains  rose  on  every  hand,  and 
there  was  a  pnle  still  light,  and  I  saw  it 
came  from  the  rocks  and  stones.  I  asked 
God  how  it  was. 

And  God  said,  ‘‘  Because  everything 
here  gives  light.” 

I  looked  and  wondered,  for  I  had 
thought  Heaven  would  be  different.  And 
after  a  while  it  began  to  grow  bright,  as 
if  the  day  were  breaking,  and  I  asked 
God  if  the  sun  were  going  to  rise. 

God  said,  ‘‘  No ;  we  are  coming  to 
where  the  people  arc.” 

And  as  we  went  further  it  grew  brighter 
and  brighter  till  it  was  burning  day  ;  and 
on  the  rock  were  floi^ers  blossoming,  and 
trees  growing  ;  and  streams  of  water  ran 
everywhere,  and  I  heard  birds  singing  ;  I 
asked  God  where  they  were. 

God  said,  ”  It  is  the  people  calling  to 
each  other.” 

When  we  came  nearer  I  saw  them  walk¬ 
ing,  and  shining  as  they  walked.  I  asked 
God  how  it  was  they  wore  no  clothes. 

God  said,  “  Because  all  their  bodies 
give  the  light  ;  they  dare  not  cover  any 
part  ” 

And  I  asked  God  what  they  were  doing. 
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God  said,  “  Making  the  plants  grow  by 
shining.” 

And  I  saw  that  some  worked  in  great 
companies,  and  some  alone,  but  most 
worked  in  twos,  sometimes  two  men  and 
sometimes  two  women,  but  generally  one 
man  and  one  woman,  and  I  asked  God 
how  it  was. 

God  said,  ‘‘  It  makes  the  most  perfect 
light  when  one  man  and  woman  shine  to¬ 
gether  ;  many  plants  need  only  that  for 
their  growing.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
more  kinds  of  plants  in  Ileaven  than  one, 
and  they  need  many  kinds  of  shining.” 

And  I  was  ashamed  because  of  my 
clothes  when  I  saw  the  people  walking. 

And  one  from  among  them  came  run¬ 
ning  toward  me,  and  when  he  came  nearer 
it  seemed  to  me  that  he  and  I  had  played 
together  when  we  were  little  children,  and 
that  we  had  been  born  on  the  same  day. 
And  I  told  God  what  I  felt ;  and  God 
said,  ”  All  men  feel  so  in  Heaven  when 
another  comes  toward  them.” 

And  he  who  ran  toward  me  held  my 
hand  and  said  nothing,  and  led  me  through 
the  blight  lights.  And  when  we  came  to 
a  place  among  the  trees  he  sang  aloud  and 
his  companion  answered,  and  when  it 
came  it  was  a  woman,  I  think,  and  he 
showed  me  to  her.  She  said,  ”  lie  must 
have  water  ;”  and  the  man  took  some  in 
his  hands,  and  fed  me  (1  had  Iteen  afraid 
to  drink  of  the  water  in  Hell),  and  he 
said  to  her,  “Gather  fruit.”  And  she 
gave  it  me  to  eat.  They  said,  “  We 
shone  so  long  to  make  it  ripe,”  and  they 
laughed  together  when  they  saw  me 
eat 

The  man  said,  “  He  shall  sleep  now” 
(for  I  had  nut  dared  to  sleep  in  Hell), 
and  he  laid  my  head  on  his  companion’s 
knee  and  spread  her  hair  out  over  me. 
I  slept,  and  all  the  while  in  my  sleep  I 
heard  the  birds  calling  across  me.  And 
when  I  woke  it  wa^  like  early  morning, 
ahd  dew  was  on  everything. 

And  the  woman  put  my  hand  in  his 
and  said,  “  Take  him  and  show  him  our 
secret  place  ;  I  will  stay  here  and  make 
the  fruit  ripen.” 

And  he  led  me  to  a  place  among  the 
rocks.  The  ground  was  very  hard,  and 
out  of  it  were  sprouting  tiny  plants,  and 
there  was  a  little  stream  running.  He 
said,  “  This  is  a  new  ganlen  we  are  mak¬ 
ing,  the  others  do  not  know  of  it.  We 
shine  here  every  day,  and  the  ground  has 


cracked  with  our  shining,  and  this  little 
stream  is  coming  out.  See,  the  flowers 
are  growing.” 

And  he  climl>ed  up  on  the  rocks  and 
picked  from  above  two  little  flowers  with 
dew  on  them  and  held  them  out  to  me. 
And  I  took  one  in  each  hand  ;  my  hands 
shone  as  I  held  them.  He  said,  “  Do 
not  tell  the  others  of  our  little  garden  ; 
it  is  for  them  all  when  it  is  finished.” 
And  he  went  singing  to  his  companion  and 
1  out  into  the  great  pathway. 

And  as  I  walked  in  the  light  I  heard  a 
loud  sound  of  much  singing.  And  when 
I  came  near  I  saw  one  with  closed  eyes, 
and  the  people  were  standing  round  ;  and 
the  light  on  the  closed  eyes  was  brighter 
than  anything  I  had  seen  in  Heaven.  I 
asked  one  what  it  was,  and  he  said,  “  Our 
singing  bird.” 

And  I  asked,  “  Why  do  the  eyes  shine 
so  I” 

He  said,  “  They  cannot  see,  and  we 
have  kissed  them  till  they  shone  so. 
Now  he  sings  to  us,  the  more  we  kiss  the 
more  he  sings.”  They  all  sang  with 
him. 

And  when  I  went  a  little  further  I  saw 
a  crowd  crossing  with  great  laughter. 
When  they  came  close  I  saw  they  carried 
one  without  hands  or  feet.  And  a  light 
came  from  the  maimed  limbs  so  bright 
that  I  could  not  look  at  them. 

And  I  said  to  one,  “  What  is  it  ?” 

He  answered,  “  This  is  our  brother  who 
once  fell  and  lost  his  hands  and  feet,  since 
then  he  cjinnot  help  himself  ;  but  we  have 
touched  the  ruined  stumps  so  often  that 
now  they  shine  brighter  than  anything  in 
Heaven.  We  pass  him  on  that  he  may 
shine  on  things  that  need  much  heat. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  keep  him  long  ;” 
and  they  went  on  laughing. 

I  said  to  God,  “  This  is  a  strange  land. 
I  had  thought  blindness  and  rnainiedncss 
were  great  evils.  Here  men  make  them 
to  a  rejoicing.” 

God  said,  “  Didst  thou  then  think  that 
love  had  need  of  eyes  and  hands  !” 

And  I  walked  down  the  shining  way 
with  palms  on  either  hand.  I  said  to 
God,  “  Ever  since  I  was  a  little  child  and 
sat  alone  and  cried,  I  have  dreamed  of 
this  land,  and  now  I  will  not  go  away 
again.  I  will  stay  here  and  shine.”  And 
I  began  to  take  off  my  clothes  ;  and  when 
I  looked  down  I  saw  my  body  gave  no 
light.  I  said  to  God,  “  How  is  it  ?” 
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God  said,  “  Is  there  no  dark  blood  in 
thy  heart ;  art  thou  bitter  against  none  V* 

I  said,  “  Yes —  and  I  thought, 

“  Now  is  the  time  when  I  will  tell  God 
what  I  have  been  meaning  to  tell  Him  all 
along,  some  day,  how  badly  my  fellow- 
men  have  treated  me.  How  they  have 
misunderstood  me.  How  I  have  intended 
to  be  magnanimous  and  generous  to  them, 
and  they — ”  I  began  to  tell  God  ;  and 
when  1  looked  down  all  iho  flowers  were 
withering  under  my  breath.  I  was  silent. 

I  saw  that  now  and  again  as  they  worked 
the  [>eople  stooped  to  pick  up  something  ; 
1  asked  God  what  it  was. 

Then  God  touched  my  eyes,  and  I  saw 
that  what  they  found  were  small  stones  ; 
they  had  been  too  bright  for  me  to  see 
before  ;  and  I  noticed  that  the  light  of 
the  stones  and  the  light  on  the  people’s 
foreheads  were  the  same.  And  when  one 
found  a  stone  he  passed  it  on  to  his  fel¬ 
low,  and  he  to  another,  and  he  to  an¬ 
other.  And  at  times  they  gathered  in 
great  company  about  a  stone,  and  raised 
a  great  shout  so  that  the  sky  rang  ;  then 
they  worked  on  again. 

I  asked  God  what  they  did  with  the 
stones  at  last.  Then  God  touched  my 
eyes  again  to  make  them  stronger  ;  and  I 
looked,  and  at  my  very  feet  on  the  earth 
was  a  mighty  crown.  The  light  streamed 
out. 

God  said,  “  Elach  stone  they  And  is  set 
here.” 

It  was  wrought  according  to  a  marvel- 
lout  pattern  ;  cai'h  part  was  different,  yet 
the  pattern  ran  through  all. 

I  said  to  God,  “  How  is  it  each  man 
adds  his  stone,  and  though  there  is  no 
outline  that  they  follow,  the  design  works 
out  ?” 

God  said,  ”  Because  in  the  light  his 
forehead  sheds  each  man  sees  faintly  out¬ 
lined  that  full  crown.” 

And  I  said  to  God,  ”  How  is  it  that 
each  stone  when  it  is  added  is  joined 
along  its  edges  to  itsiellows  ?” 

God  said,  “  The  stones  are  alive  :  they 
grow.” 

I  said  to  God,  ”  What  does  each  man 
gain  by  his  working  ?” 

God  says,  ”  He  sees  his  outline  filled 
in  stone.” 

I  said,  “  But  those  stones  which  are 
last  set  overlay  those  which  were  first  ; 
and  these  will  again  be  covered  by  those 
which  come  later.” 


God  said,  “  They  are  covered,  but  not 
hid.  The  first  shines  through  the  last  ; 
and  the  light  is  the  light  of  all.” 

I  said  to  God,  “  When  will  this  crown 
be  ended  ?” 

God  said,  ”  Look  up  !” 

I  looked  ;  and  I  saw  the  mountain 
tower  above  me,  but  I  could  not  see  its 
summit. 

God  said  no  more. 

And  I  looked  at  the  crown  :  then  a 
passion  seized  me.  Like  the  longing  of  a 
mother  for  the  child  whom  death  has 
taken  ;  like  the  yearning  of  a  friend  for 
the  friend  whom  life  has  buried  ;  like  the 
hunger  of  dying  eyes  for  a  life  that  is 
slipping  ;  like  the  thirst  of  a  soul  for  love 
at  its  first  spring  waking,  so,  but  fiercer, 
was  the  longing  in  me. 

I  cried  to  God,  ”  I,  too,  will  work 
here  ;  I,  too,  will  set  stones  in  the  won¬ 
derful  pattern  ;  it  shall  grow  beneath  my 
hand.  And,  if  it  be  that,  laboring  here 
for  years  I  should  not  find  one  stone,  at 
least  I  will  be  with  the  men  that  labor  on 
the  hill-side.  I  shall  hear  their  shout  of 
joy  when  something  is  found,  I  shall  join 
in  their  triumph,  I  shall  shout  among 
them  ;  I  shall  see  it  grow.”  So  great 
was  my  longing,  as  I  looked  at  the  crown, 
I  thought  a  faint  light  fell  from  my  fore¬ 
head  also. 

God  said,  **  Do  you  not  hear  the  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  garden  ?” 

I  said,  ”  No,  I  hear  nothing,  I  see  only 
the  crown.”  And  I  was  dumb  with  joy  ; 
I  forgot  all  the  flowers  of  the  lower 
Heaven  and  the  singing  there.  Then  I 
ran  forward.  I  threw  my  mantle  on  the 
earth,  and  bent  to  seize  with  both  my 
hands  one  of  the  mighty  tools  which  lay 
there.  I  could  not  lift  it  from  the  earth. 

God  said,  ”  Take  up  your  mantle,  and 
follow  me.” 

I  followed  ;  but  I  looked  back  and  saw 
the  crown  burning,  my  crown  that  I  had 
loved. 

God  led  me  on  among  the  mountains. 
Higher  and  higher  we  mounted,  and  the 
road  grew  steeper.  Not  a  tree  or  plant 
was  on  the  bare  rocks,  and  the  stillness 
was  unbroken.  My  breath  came  hard  and 
quick,  and  the  blood  crept  within  my 
finger  tips.  I  said  to  God,  ”  Is  this  still 
Heaven  ?” 

God  said,  “  Yes  ;  it  is  the  highest.” 

Still  we  climbed.  I  said  to  God,  “  I 
cannot  breathe  so  high.” 
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God  said,  “  Because  the  air  is  pure.” 

Tlie  blood  burst  from  my  finger-lips. 

At  last  we  came  out  upon  a  solitaiy 
mountain  top. 

Not  a  living  being  moved  there  ;  bnt 
away  off  on  a  solitary  peak  I  saw  a  lonely 
figure  standing.  Whether  it  were  man  or 
woman  1  could  not  tell  ;  its  breasts  were 
the  breasts  of  a  woman,  but  its  limbs  were 
the  mighty  limbs  of  a  man.  I  asked  God 
which  it  might  l>e. 

God  said,  “  In  the  first  Heaven  sex 
reigns  ;  in  the  higher  it  is  not  noticed  ; 
but  in  the  highest  it  does  not  exist.” 

And  1  saw  the  figure  bend  over  its  work. 

I  said  to  God,  ”  Is  it  not  terribly  alone 
here  V ' 

God  said,  ”  It  is  never  alone.” 

I  said,  ”  What  has  it  back  fur  all  its 
labor  f  I  see  nothing.” 

God  said,  “  It  has  all  things.” 

I  said  to  God,  “  How  came  it  there 
upon  that  solitary  peak  I” 

God  said,  ”  By  a  bloody  stair.  Step 
by  step  it  mounted  from  the  lowest  Hell, 
and  day  by  day  Hell  grew  farther  and 
Heaven  no  nearer.  It  hung  alone  be¬ 
tween  two  worlds.  Hour  by  hour  in  that 
great  struggle  its  limbs  grew  larger,  till 
there  fell  from  it  rag  by  rag  the  garments 
which  it  started  with.  Drops  fell  from  its 
eyes  as  it  strained  them,  and  the  moisture 
from  its  forehead  was  blood  ;  each  step  it 
climbed  was  wet  with  it.  Then  it  came 
out  here.” 

And  I  thought  of  the  garden  where 
met:  sang  with  their  arms  around  each 
other  ;  and  the  mountain-side  where  they 
worked  in  company.  And  I  said  to  God, 
‘‘  What  gains  the  man  who  climbs  here  f” 

And  God  touched  my  eyes,  and  I  saw 
stretched  out  below  us  Heaven  and  Hell. 

God  said,  ‘‘  From  that  lone  height  on 
which  he  stands  all  things  are  open.  To 
him  is  clear  the  shining  in  the  garden,  he 
sees  the  flower  leaves  open  and  the  streams 
break  out  ;  no  shout  is  raised  upon  the 
mountain  side  bnt  he  may  hear  it.  He 
sees  the  crown  grow  and  the  light  rise. 
All  Hell  is  open  to  him.  He  secs  the 
paths  mount  upward.  To  him  Hell  is  the 
seed  ground  from  which  Heaven  springs. 
He  sees  the  sap  ascending.” 

And  I  saw  the  figure  bend  over  its 
work,  and  the  light  from  its  face  fell  on 
it. 

And  I  said  to  God,  What  is  it  doing 
there  f” 


God  answered,  ”  It  is  making  music.” 

He  touched  my  ears,  and  I  heard  it. 

And  after  a  long  while  I  said  to  God, 
‘‘  Where  did  he  learn  it  ?” 

God  said,  ”  That  which  he  sees  be- 
comes  light  in  him  ;  it  falls  upon  his 
work,  and  it  is  music.” 

I  whispered  to  God,  ‘‘  This  is  Heaven.” 

And  God  asked  me  why  I  was  crying. 
And  I  said,  For  joy.” 

And  the  face  turned  from  its  work  and 
looked  on  me.  Then  all  about  me  it 
grew  so  bright  I  could  not  see  things  sepa¬ 
rately.  which  was  (Jod,  or  the  man,  or 
I,  I  Could  not  tell  ;  we  were  all  blended. 

I  cried  to  God,  ‘‘  Where  art  thou  ?”  but 
there  was  no  answer,  only  music  and 
light.  And  afterward,  when  it  had  grown 
so  dark  again  that  I  could  see  things  sepa¬ 
rately,  I  found  that  I  was  standing  there 
wrapped  tight  in  my  little  old,  brown, 
earthly  cloak,  and  God  and  the  man  were 
a  long  way  off  from  each  other  and  from 
me. 

I  did  not  dare  say  I  would  go  up  and 
make  music  beside  the  man.  I  knew  I 
did  not  reach  even  to  his  knee,  so  large 
he  was.  But  I  thought  I  should  stand 
there  on  my  little  peak  and  sing  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  great  music.  I  tried  : 
my  voice  pi[>ed,  and  failed.  I  could  not 
sing  that  tune.  I  was  silent. 

God  pointed  to  me  that  I  should  go  out 
of  Heaven. 

I  cried  to  God,  ”  Oh,  let  me  stay  here  I 
I  will  interfere  with  no  one.” 

God  said  “Go.” 

I  said,  ‘‘  If  indeed  it  be,  as  I  know  it 
is,  that  I  am  not  great  enough  to  sing 
upon  the  mountain,  nor  strong  enough  to 
labor  on  its  side,  nor  bright  enough  to 
shine  within  the  garden,  then  let  me  at 
least  go  down  to  tlie  great  gate  ;  humbly 
I  will  kneel  there,  and  as  the  saved  pass 
in  I  will  see  the  light  and  hear  their  sing- 
ing.” 

God  said,  ‘‘  It  may  not  be  ;”  and  still 
He  pointed. 

I  cried,  ‘‘  Then  let  me  go  down  to  Hell, 
and  I  will  grasp  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  there  ;  and  slowly,  holding  fast 
by  one  another,  we  will  work  our  way 
upward.” 

God  said,  ‘‘  Whither?” 

I  said,  **  To  the  highest  Heaven,” 

God  pointed. 

I  threw  myself  upon  the  earth  and 
wept  :  I  cried,  •”  Earth  is  so  small,  so 
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mean  !  It  is  not  meet  a  soul  should  see 
Heaven  and  be  cast  out  again  !” 

God 'laid  His  band  on  me,  and  said, 
“  Go  back  to  earth  :  that  which  }'ou  seek 
is  there.” 

I  woke  :  it  was  morning.  The  silence 
and  darkness  of  the  night  were  gone.  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  turned  mo  toward  the 
wall  :  1  would  not  look  upon  the  dull  gray 
world. 

In  the  streets  below  men  and  women 
streamed  past  by  thousands,  I  heard  the 
feet  beat  on  the  pavement.  Men  on  their 
way  to  business  ;  servants  on  errands  ; 
boys  hurrying  to  school  ;  weary  profes¬ 
sors  pacing  slowly  the  old  street  ;  prosti¬ 
tutes,  men  and  women,  dragging  their 
feet  heavily  upon  the  pavement  aher  last 
night’s  debauch  ;  artists  with  quick,  im¬ 
patient  footsteps  ;  tradesmen  for  orders  ; 
children  to  seek  for  bread.  I  heard  the 
stream  beat  by.  At  the  alley’s  mouth,  at 
the  street  corner,  a  broken  barrel  organ 


played  ;  sometimes  it  quavered,  then  went 
on  again. 

I  listened  :  my  heart  scarcely  moved. 
I  could  not  bear  the  long  day  before  me  ; 
I  tried  to  sleep  again,  yet  still  I  heard  the 
feet  upon  the  pavement.  Then  suddenly 
I  heard  them  cry  loud  as  they  beat,  “  We 
are  seeking  ! — we  are  seeking  I — we  are 
seeking  !”  and  the  broken  barrel-organ  at 
the  corner  sobbed,  ‘‘  The  beautiful  ! — the 
beautiful  !”  My  heart  which  had  been 
dead,  cried  out  with  every  throb,  ‘‘  Love  ! 
— Truth  !’  ’  We  three  kept  time  together. 
I  listened  ;  it  was  the  music  I  had  heard 
in  Ilearen  that  I  could  not  sing. 

And  fully  I  woke. 

Upon  the  faded  quilt  across  my  bed  a 
long  yellow  streak  of  pale  Loudon  sunlight 
was  lying.  It  fell  in  through  my  narrow 
attic  window. 

I  laughed.  I  rose. 

I  was  glad  the  long  day  was  before  me. 
— New  Review. 
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1. 

I  AM  about  to  write  down  the  story  of 
the  woman  I  loved.  She  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  loved  me.  I  suppose  she  might 
have  been  a  happy  woman  if  she  could 
have  done  so  ;  but  that  I  cannot  tell. 
Some  natures  seem  to  need  sorrow,  and  to 
seek  it  ;  and  yet  these  natures  are,  I 
think,  those  that  feel  it  most.  It  is  a 
common  saying  that  we  desire  what  will 
make  us  happy.  This  I  do  not  believe. 
We  desire  that  which  inherited  instinct 
compels  us  to  desire,  that  which  has 
tended  to  procure  the  survival  of  the' race, 
and  not  that  which  has  secured  its  ease, 
its  joy,  its  comfort.  These  things  may 
indeed  be  part  of  the  conditions  which 
help  it  to  exist  ;  they  are  as  frequently  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  its  decay  and 
destruction.  It  is  certain  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  even  of  our  own  modern  society  re¬ 
quire  that  there  should  be  a  large  number 
of  women  whose  instinct  it  is  to  sacrifice 
themselves,  who  cannot  love  the  men  who 
offer  them  a  life  of  pure  ease  and  indul¬ 
gence  ;  and  Dora  Wyntree  was  one  of 
those  women. 

I  knew  her  first  as  a  young  and  brilliant 


girl,  much  loved  and  much  admired.  She 
stood  on  the  sunny  heights  of  life,  and 
seemed,  as  she  cast  her  bright  eyes  round 
her,  to  seek  a  path  in  which  she  could 
tread  firmly  and  gladly,  and  to  l>e  sure  of 
finding  such  a  path.  She  did  not  desire 
ease,  but  I  thought  her  destined  to  joyful 
work  ;  she  could  not  live  a  life  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  but  she  seemed  assured  of  one  full 
of  happy  love. 

The  first  thing  in  which  she  dissatisfied 
her  friends  was  her  refusal  of  several  suit¬ 
able  offers  of  marriage  ;  the  second  was 
her  engagement  to  Ronald  Lester.  He 
was  a  quiet  and  grave  young  man,  and  he 
was  poor.  Though  perfectly  respectable 
he  had  no  very  desirable  connections  ;  he 
was  in  a  mercantile  house,  and  could  look 
forward  to  no  brilliant  prospects  either  cf 
wealth  or  position  ;  he  was  liked  and  re¬ 
spected  by  every  one  who  knew  him,  but 
he  possessed  no  qualities  which  promised 
distinction  in  the  future.  Nevertheless  he 
was  one  of  those  men  who  know  how  to 
attach  others,  especially  women,  to  them¬ 
selves.  His  few  friends  would  have  done 
almost  anything  that  he  asked  them  :  his 
one  sister,  who  bad  died  unmarried,  had 
been  passionately  devoted  to  him  ;  and 
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all  those  with  whom  he  was  at  all  intimate 
rained  his  society  to  a  degree  that  seemed 
to  me  extravagant.  Though  1  loved  Dora 
myself,  I  never  wondered  that  she  pre¬ 
ferred  him.  I  have  myself  felt  vaguely 
the  charm  of  his  personality.  This  per¬ 
sonality  pervaded  all  he  did.  llis  views 
on  every  subject  were  original,  the  direct 
result  of  his  own  conclusions  and  no  re¬ 
flection  of  other  men’s.  Therefore,  to  a 
woman  weary  of  the  drifting  common¬ 
places  of  society,  his  directness  and  sim- 
licity  of  thought  and  speech  must  have 
een  intensely  refreshing.  11c  also  put  his 
opinions  into  practice  more  than  most 
men  do.  This  in  itself  must  make  the 
life  of  any  woman  who  lived  with  him  no 
easy  one  ;  but  a  brave  woman  was  likely 
to  love  him  all  the  better  for  that.  He 
seldom  spoke  of  himself,  but  when  he  did 
it  was  without  those  little  disguises  wdiich 
are  common  in  society.  He  could  afford 
to  do  without  them.  He  seemed  to  have 
no  thoughts  that  were  mean  or  evil.  His 
ideals  were  high,  his  impulses  generous. 
And  so,  with  a  timidity  unlike  her  frank 
pleasantness  to  others,  she  encouraged  him 
and  sought  to  know  him  better  ;  and  be¬ 
fore  she  quite  knew  him,  or  was  sure  what 
she  meant  herself,  she  found  hetself 
pledged  to  a  passionate  devotion  which 
life  alone  could  end,  which  was,  hence¬ 
forth,  all  her  life  to  her. 

She  had  meant  it  to  be,  in  any  case, 
only  a  part  of  her  life,  to  help  her  with 
other  duties  and  ambitions  ;  but  Ronald, 
when  he  accepted  her  love,  demanded  also 
the  absorption  of  her  thoughts,  her  de¬ 
sires,  her  plans,  her  affections,  her  convic¬ 
tions,  into  his  own.  He  gave  her  in  re¬ 
turn  a  passionate  tenderness,  admiration, 
and  gratitude  which  were,  I  suppose,  a 
suflicient  reward  for  anything  that  she 
might  sacriflee  to  him. 

At  any  rate  she  was  very  happy,  hap- 
ier  than  1  could  have  made  her,  tliough 
should  have  loved  her  in  a  different  way. 
But  her  life  henceforth  was  not  one  of 
roses.  They  were  engaged  for  five  years. 
The  first  year  Ronald  spent  in  England, 
the  next  four  were  passed  in  Australia, 
where  he  accepted  an  appointment  on 
which  he  hoped  in  time  to  be  able  to 
marry.  I  believe  that,  if  he  had  followed 
a  mode  of  life  which  was  personally  more 
distasteful  to  him,  he  might  have  remained 
in  England  and  married  sooner  ;  but  Dora 
was  satisfied  with  all  he  did.  I  do  not 


wonder  at  it,  because  she  saw  straight  into 
his  heart,  which  was  always  open  to  her, 
and  found  there  only  a  passionate  love  for 
herself  and  an  intense  determination  to 
make  no  ciinpromise  with  anything  mean 
or  ignoble. 

Dora  had  belonged  to  an  opulent  family. 
She  had  been  educated  by  a  rich  and  child¬ 
less  uncle  ;  but  his  death  left  her  penni¬ 
less  and  without  many  fiiends.  Her 
woildly  minded  lelatives  had  l>een  alien¬ 
ated  by  her  engagement  to  Ronald  Lesttr 
— or  they  found  it  convenient  to  say  so — 
and  her  uncle  had  left  his  fortune  else¬ 
where.  If  she  had  married  according  to 
his  wishes  he  would  without  doubt  have 
provided  for  her  sufficiently.  As  it  was, 
he  left  her  to  realize  the  full  consequences 
of  her  obstinacy,  as  he  had  considered  it, 
and  she  was  glad  to  accept  the  situation 
as  governess  which  some  one  offered  to 
her  after  his  death.  I  had  a  home  which 
she  might  have  shared,  and  at  the  time 
there  was  a  rumor  that  her  engagement 
had  been  broken  off.  I  therefore  ventured 
to  come  forward  and  speak  for  myself. 

She  was  angry  at  first,  but  when  I  told 
her  of  the  rumor  she  forgave  me.  Sbo 
looked  at  me  with  her  large  dark  eyes  and 
said  softly,  “  But  if  it  were  broken  off,  I 
could  not  marry  anybody  else.  Do  you 
think  one  could  feel— that  sort  of  thing  — 
twice  over  ?” 

“  Many  people  do, — most  people,”  I 
answered  her. 

”  Not  I  ;  not  after  feeling  it  for  him. 
If  he  were  to  die  now  I  should  feel  the 
same  always.” 

Five  years  after  they  were  first  engaged 
Dora  came  out  to  Australia  to  marry  Ron¬ 
ald.  1  was  myself  there  at  the  time. 
There  was  quite  a  little  colony  of  us,  for 
it  included  Winny  Ranger,  formerly 
Winny  Brown,  Dora  Wyntree’s  coitsin 
and  school-friend.  She  was  hut  a  foolish 
little  creature,  selfish,  simple  and  pretty  ; 
very  affectionate,  however,  full  of  tender 
impulses  and  gratitudes,  which  generally 
came  to  nothing  except  fresh  appeals. 
She  always  said  that  she  owed  evrrything 
to  Dora,  that  she  would  do  anything  for 
Dora,  and  I  suppose  she  meant  it.  ”  Such 
a  dear  little  thing  !  So  full  of  feeling  !” 
so  her  friends  used  to  speak  of  Winny 
Brown  ;  and  her  friends  said  the  same  of 
Winny  Ranger,  who  was  now  a  widow 
and  rather  poorly  provided  for,  with  one 
little  baby-girl  to  look  after. 
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Ilonald  Lester  had  never  cared  for  his 
betrothed’s  cousin.  The  strong  demands 
which  he  made  on  all  those  with  whom  he 
was  intimate  soon  touched  bottom  in  the 
selfishness  of  her  nature.  She  could  be 
gushingly  affectionate,  but  not  silently 
self  repressing.  Yet  he  had  always  shown 
her  a  genial  indulge  ncc,  and  she  had  fan¬ 
cied  herself  a  favorite  with  him.  lie  ad¬ 
mired  her  beauty,  liked  her  caressing  flat¬ 
tery,  and  showed  her  a  sort  of  playful 
attention  in  those  early  days  when  he 
avoided  Dora.  Therefore  Winny  was  as¬ 
tonished  when  the  engagement  was  first 
announced.  “  Why,  1  thought  he  ad¬ 
mired  me!"  she  said.  “He  positively 
seemed  to  hate  you.  Are  you  sure  there 
is  not  a  mistake?”  She  became  con¬ 
vinced,  in  time,  that  there  was  no  mistake, 
and  her  own  heart  was  not  touched  at  all  ; 
though  she  would  willingly  have  married 
Ronald,  out  of  vain  delight  that  so  serious 
a  man  should  become  her  captive. 

Presently  she  fell  in  love,  after  her  own 
light  fashion,  with  that  young  scapegrace 
Fred  Ranger.  Her  own  people  opposed 
the  match  ;  she  had  secret  meetings,  tried 
to  run  away  with  him,  and  got  herself 
into  much  trouble  and  disgrace.  Dora 
helped  her  out  of  her  difliculties,  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  a  more  discreet  patience, 
used  on  her  behalf  a  diplomacy  which  she 
never  practised  for  herself  ;  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  everything  that  the  marriage  was 
permitted,  a  small  portion  was  handed 
over  to  Winny,  and  an  appointment  was 
found  for  Fred,  by  Ronald’s  iifluence,  in 
the  same  house  which  employed  Ronald 
himself.  Fred  Ranger  took  his  young 
wife  out  to  Australia  and  died  shortly 
afterward,  leaving  her  only  the  small  for¬ 
tune  which  had  been  her  own  marriage 
portion. 

As  a  widow  she  was  as  gay  and  as  affec¬ 
tionate  as  ever,  particulaily  kind  to  Ronald 
“  for  Dora’s  sake,”  and  it  was  to  her 
house  that  Dora  went  out  to  be  married. 
I  had  tired  of  England  long  before,  and 
had,  somehow  or  other,  drifted  out  to  the 
same  place.  I  had  spent  some  time  in 
travel,  and  had  qualified  myself  for  vari¬ 
ous  journeys  of  exploration  by  attending 
some  medical  lectures  and  going,  so  far 
as  1  could  without  taking  a  degree,  into 
hospital  and  medioal  work  before  I  left 
England.  The  sort  of  knowledge  thus 
obtained  I  had  found  useful  to  me  in  many 
ways.  When  I  came  across  Rocald  Les¬ 


ter  he  invited  me  to  stay  with  him,  and  a 
sort  of  cuiiosity  that  I  had  about  him 
made  me  glad  to  do  so.  1  wondered  how, 
since  he  cared  so  much  for  Dora,  he  could 
contrive  to  live  without  her  ;  but  1  soon 
became  convinced  that  he  was  quite  as 
much  in  love  with  her  as  ever.  He  was 
holding  himself  in  hand  with  a  sort  of 
fiery  patience  which  was  strange  to  me  ; 
the  thought  of  her  seemed  to  possess  his 
life,  yet  he  never  seemed  to  have  supposed 
it  possible  to  sacrifice  other  aims  to  secure 
her  sooner.  When  once,  however,  the 
marriage  was  settled  and  she  was  coming 
out  to  him,  his  feeling  for  her  seemed  to 
leap  out  of  the  strong  restraint  he  had  put 
upon  it. 

“To  think,”  he  said,  “that  I  have 
lived  without  her  all  these  years,  and 
known  that  she  was  in  the  same  world, 
not  another  !  If  I  had  thought  about  it 
I  suppose  I  could  not  have  done  it.  Now 
I  can  dare  to  think.  In  another  week  she 
will  be  here,  and  then,  nothing  but  death, 
nothing  but  death,  can  part  us  any  more  !” 
He  rose,  stretched  himself  with  the  air  of 
a  man  breaking  loose  from  a  long  restraint 
put  upon  himself  ;  then  he  went  out  to 
the  sunset,  behind  which,  somewhere,  she 
sailed  toward  him.  It  was  strange  to  me 
to  hear  him  speak  so  unreservedly,  and  he 
never  did  it  again  ;  but  even  then  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  he  thought  of  his  own  loss,  and 
not  of  what  she  had  felt  all  these  long  and 
lonely  years. 

II. 

If  there  was  in  the  world  any  man  on 
whose  honor  and  faithfulness  a  woman 
might  fully  rely,  I  should  have  said  that 
man  was  Ronald  Lester.  Little  as  I  liked 
him  in  some  ways,  I  could  have  trusted 
him  as  completely  as — more  completely 
than — myself.  His  nature  seemed  less 
open  to  indirect  temptation  ;  any  breach 
of  confidence  seemed  to  be  impossible  to 
him.  It  remains  then  a  terrible  mystery 
to  me  that  for  such  a  man  such  a  fate 
should  have  been  held  in  reserve 

I  bad  read  of  similar  things  before.  I 
knew  of  the  man  who  was  so  affected  by 
a  bullet  in  his  brain  that  for  half  the 
months  of  his  life  be  was  a  thief  and  a 
liar,  the  other  half  a  good  and  honest  fel¬ 
low.  I  knew  of  the  girl  whom  an  attack 
of  illness  reduced  to  childishness,  so  that 
she  began  to  live  and  learn  again,  forget¬ 
ting  her  past  ;  until  a  second  and  crueller 
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attack  restored  her  strangely  to  her  old 
self,  to  find  that,  in  the  years  she  had  lost, 
all  her  life  bad  altered,  and  her  lover  had 
long  before  married  another  woman.  I 
knew  of  these  things  ;  but  we  do  not  ex- 

f>ect  such  horrors  to  come  into  our  own 
ives.  Somehow  we,  and  those  we  love, 
are  (according  to  our  expectations)  to  be 
exempt  from  the  more  terrible  afiiictions 
of  our  race.  “  Not  unto  us,  not  unto  us, 
O  Lord,”  we  cry,  “  may  these  things 
come  !”  And  suddenly  they  are  with  u», 
and  of  us,  and  are  ourselves,  and  we  awake 
to  know  the  whole  horror  of  that  which 
was  but  a  word  and  a  name  to  us. 

I  am  glad  to  think  that  Dora  Wynlree 
had  one  happy  evening  after  she  landed  in 
Australia.  Ronald  met  her  and  took  her 
to  her  cousin’s,  and  when  he  came  back 
to  me  at  night  he  had  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  been  in  Paradise.  ”  She  is  more 
l>eautiful  than  ever,”  he  said  to  me.  “  If 
I  had  seen  her  often  I  could  never  have 
waited  here.” 

They  were  to  be  married  in  a  few  days. 
If  they  had  been  married  at  once,  I  sup* 
ose,  the  circumstances  that  followed  must 
ave  been  different,  but  how  different  I 
cannot  say.  The  morning  after  Dora’s 
arrival  Ronald  met  with  a  bad  accident. 
He  was  thrown  from  the  horse  he  was  rid¬ 
ing,  his  foot  was  entangled  in  the  stirrup, 
and  he  was  dragged  along  a  rough  road 
for  some  distance  before  he  could  be  res¬ 
cued.  He  was  taken  up  unconscious  and 
carried  to  Mis.  Ranger’s  to  be  nursed. 
There  was  a  young  surgeon  in  the  place 
who  was  called  in  to  attend  him.  lie 
pronounced  the  injury  to  the  head  seti- 
ous,  but  was  very  hopeful  of  recovery, 
and  congratulated  us  all  on  the  fact  that 
the  patient  could  have  the  care  of  his 
future  wife,  evidently  a  born  nurse. 

I  did  not  myself  see  Ronald  for  some 
days.  He  was  quite  unconscious  at  first 
and  afterward  was  kept  very  quiet.  Win- 
ny,  however,  gave  good  accounts  of  him. 
She  had  beeun  to  sit  with  him  a  little  in 
the  daytime,  while  Dora  rested,  and  she 
thought  that  he  was  coming  round  very 
nicely.  So  did  the  young  doctor.  I  only 
saw  Dora  once  or  twice  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  she  seemed  to  me  anxious  and 
tired. 

A  private  engagement  of  my  own  called 
me  away  for  some  days,  and  when  I  re¬ 
turned — for  a  brief  interval  only — I  was 
told  that  Mr.  Lester  was  recovering  rap¬ 


idly  and  would  soon  be  quite  strong  again. 

I  was  therefore  surprised  to  get  a  note 
from  Dora  W-yntree  asking  if  I  would  call 
and  see  her  soon,  as  she  wished  to  consult 
me  on  a  point  of  importance.  I  was  the 
only  old  friend  who  was  near  her,  she 
wrote,  and  my  medical  knowledge  might 
help  her.  I  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Ranger’s, 
and  was  received  by  Mrs.  Ranger  herself. 

“  Oh,  he’s  doing  beautifully,”  she  said 
to  me,  ‘‘  only  he’s  very  irritable  some¬ 
times.  Convalescents  are,  you  know. 
And  somehow  Dora  does  not  manage  him 
now  ;  she  who  was  always  called  such  a 
good  nurse.  She  misunderstands  and 
vexes  him.  He  gets  on  much  better  with 
me.  I  take  things  more  lightly,  you  see. 
And  so  I  am  a  great  deal  with  him  now. 
The  marriage  ?  Oh,  we  don’t  speak  of 
that  just  yet.  I  will  send  Dora  to  you. 
I  think  her  quite  unreasonably  anxious. 
Do  tell  her  to  take  things  easily.” 

When  Dora  came  I  could  see  that  s'  e 
was  not  taking  things  easily,  though  she 
took  them  quietly. 

‘‘  1  am  glad  you  have  come,”  she  said. 
“  I  want  you  to  see  him.  You  have 
known  him  a  longtime.  You  will  tell  me 
if  he  seems  the  same  ;  or  if  the  difference 
was  there  —before.” 

“  What  difference  ?”  I  asked  her. 

‘‘  I  cannot  tell  you.  No  one  else  sees 
it.  They  seem  even  to  like  him  better. 
But  he  seems  to  me  different — from  what 
I  rememlier.  And — ”  she  said  looking 
earnestly  at  me,  and  speaking  with  some 
hesitation,  ”  I  have  found  out  that  he 
does  not  like  me  to  be  in  the  room  ; 
though  he  tries  to  hide  it  from  me.  I  dis¬ 
tress  him,  though  I  don't  know  why  ;  so 
I  go  away  now,  and  leave  him  a  gieat  deal 
to  Winny.” 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke.  I 
saw  that  a  great  fear  was  in  her  heart,  a 
fear  which  she  would  not  utter.  She  was 
facing  it  alone. 

“  I  will  see  him,”  I  said  to  her,  ‘‘  and 
give  you  my  opinion.” 

My  interview  with  Ronald  was  a  strange 
one.  The  seriousness  of  the  man  seemed 
gone  :  he  spoke  lightly  and  oddly  ;  but 
he  seemed  to  be  in  easy  and  pleasant  spir¬ 
its,  and  Winny  laughed  a  good  deal  at  the 
clever  things  he  said, — and  some  of  them 
were  really  very  clever.  I  spoke  of  Dora. 
A  look  of  distress,  even  of  perplexity, 
came  over  his  face  ;  but  be  struggled  with 
the  feeling,  whatever  it  was,  that  op- 
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preued  him.  “  She  worries  herself,”  he 
said.  ”  I  wUh  you  would  tell  her  to  take 
things  easily, — like  Winny.’’ 

I  had  seen  enough.  1  went  back  to 
Dora.  ”  I  think  it  would  l>e  best  for  you 
to  go  away  for  a  time,”  I  told  her. 

‘‘  For  his  sake  f” 

“  For  the  sako  of  both  of  you.  Ilis 
mind  will  recover  its  tone  most  quickly  in 
that  way,  and  without  any  effort.  Effort 
is  bad  for  him.” 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  looked  at 
the  table-cloth,  but  answered  nothing. 

“  Do  not  take  it  too  seriously,”  I  said 
to  her.  ‘‘  We  must  give  him  a  little 
time,  and  it  will  be  all  right.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  not  unusual.  He  has  had  a 
bad  accident  and  has  not  quite  got  over 
it” 

”  But  the  others  ?” 

”  The  others  see  nothing  ;  but  you 
were  right.  I  am  glad  you  spoke  to  me. 
Now  do  as  I  tell  you.” 

She  did  not  rebel  ;  and  I  cannot  think 
even  now  that  I  made  a  mistake.  She 
would  have  gone  through  worse  trials,  bit¬ 
terer  humiliations,  if  she  had  remained 
with  him.  A  lady,  who  was  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  who  lived  at  some  distance,  in¬ 
vited  her  to  go  to  her  for  rest  and  change 
of  air  for  a  short  time  ;  and  she  went. 

I  did  not  sec  the  parting.  I  suppose  it 
was  a  strange  one.  On  one  side  a  hidden 
tragedy,  on  the  other  a  light  and  casual 
farewell.  And,  Winny,  as  spectator, 
laughed  and  was  very  gay. 

It  was  some  weeks  a.'terward,  that  I 
(who  was  again  up  country,  engaged  on 
my  own  enterprises)  received  another 
aurnmor^s  from  I)ora.  Slic  was  still  stay¬ 
ing  with  the  friend  with  whom  I  had 
placed  her. 

”  It  was  foolish  perhaps  to  ask  yon  to 
come,”  she  said,  so  soon  as  I  saw  her — 
for  there  was  no  one  else  present  at  the 
interview — ”  but  I  thought  I  should  like 
you  just  to  know — you  nave  been  a  very 
good  friend  to  me — and  I  did  not  feel 
that  I  could  write  it.  They  are  to  be 
married  very  soon.” 

”  They  f  Who  I” 

‘‘  Ronald  and  Winny.” 

‘‘  The— scoundrel  !” 

“  Oh,  no,”  she  urged  piteously,  “  not 
Ronald  I  Ho  cannot  help  it.  You  know 
that.” 

”  Then  Mrs.  Ranger  must  bo  mad.” 

”  No.  She  does  not  understand.  I  do 


not  think  she  could.  She  says  that  he  is 
very  fond  of  her  ;  that  he  always  pre¬ 
ferred  her — really  ;  but  he  tried  to  like 
me,  because  I  seemed  good  and  could 
help  him  in  what  he  wanted  to  do.  But 
now  he  knows — this  illness  and  the  way 
she  nursed  him — and  the  way  I  nursed 
him — have  shown  him  that — the  other 
thing — would  have  made  him  very  un- 
happy.” 

“  And  she  believes  all  this  ?” 

“Yes.” 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  I 
asked,  “  Has  he  no  conscience  left  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes.  But  he  cannot  help  it  ;  and 
I, — I  have  made  it  easy  to  him.” 

There  was  the  whole  situation  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  He  could  no  longer  help  it  ;  and 
so  she  had  made  it  easy  to  him. 

But  I  protested  against  the  situation. 
“  This  state  of  things  is  only  temporary,” 
I  said,  “  he  will  probably,  in  time,  be¬ 
come  just  what  he  once  was.  It  is  shock¬ 
ing  that  he  should  take  an  irretrievable 
step  now.  He  could  not  do  it  if  Mrs. 
Ranger  had  been  true  to  you  and  herself.” 

“  She  believes  him,”  said  Dora  simply, 
“  and  I  think  he  is  very  urgent.” 

In  this  case  he  was,  I  believe,  very  ur¬ 
gent.  He  was  not  sure  of  himself,  did 
not  understand  himself,  and  could,  not 
bear  to  wait.  He  wanted  to  escape  at 
once  from  his  serious  past  into  a  light  and 
easy  present  which  suited  his  altered  tem¬ 
perament.  Effort  and  endurance — once 
his  second  nature — had  now  become  intol¬ 
erable  to  him  ;  and  the  presence  of  those 
who  might  expect  him  to  be  strong  and 
endure,  was  for  the  time  intolerable  too. 

He  did  not  like  to  see  me,  but  I  made 
a  point  of  visiting  him  once  before  his 
marriage,  and  of  urging  delay.  I  did  not 
do  it  for  Dora’s  sake  ;  she  had  made  me 
promise  that  I  would  not.  It  was  on 
other  grounds  that  I  protested  against  the 
marriage  ;  but  I  only  made  Lester  very 
angry.  He  assured  me  that  he  was  doing 
the  wisest  thing,  the  best  for  everybody. 
“  I  very  nearly  ruined  my  own  happi¬ 
ness,”  ho  said,  “  and  Dora’s  as  well,  by 
mistaking  a  sort  of  intellectual  sympathy 
for  personal  love.  She  would  have  been 
miserable  as  my  wife.  She  sees  that  now, 
and  is  glad  to  be  free.” 

Still  I  urged  delay. 

“  There  is  every  reason  against  it,”  he 
said.  “  Winny  wants  looking  after  ;  and 
when  she  is  luy  wife  she  can  look  after 
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Dora,  and  be  a  friend  to  her.  Tiiat  is 
what  I  want.  Dora  would  be  very  lonely, 
you  know,  otherwise.” 

And  so  they  were  married  ;  but  the 
promised  friendship  was  ineffectual. 
Winny  had  plenty  to  absorb  her  in  other 
ways,  and  somehow  Ronald’s  money  did 
not  now  go  so  far  as  before.  He  was  easy 
and  extravagant,  as  was  his  wife.  He  be* 
came  a  brilliant  talker,  but  rather  a  care¬ 
less  worker.  He  i“ok  everything  pleas¬ 
antly  and  lightly  ;  he  became  very  popu¬ 
lar  socially,  a  charming  acquaintance  for 
all,  a  real  friend  to  none.  Vet  some  peo¬ 
ple  thought  him  improved,  especially 
vVinny.  She  said  he  was  so  clever,  every¬ 
body  told  her  so  ;  but  his  temper  was  odd 
and  capricious  ;  home  life  did  not  suit 
him  ;  it  was  almost  necessary  for  them  to 
visit  a  good  deal,  whether  they  could 
afford  it  or  not. 

Meanwhile  Dora  remained  as  a  govern¬ 
ess  where  she  had  gone  as  a  friend.  She 
had  a  hard  life  of  it ;  the  lady  of  the 
house  fell  into  ill-health,  the  children  were 
naughty,  and  there  was  far  too  much 
work  thrown  upon  Dora’s  hands.  She 
did  not  wish,  however,  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  She  had  gone  away  to  be  married, 
and  the  thought  of  such  a  return  was  nat- 
urally»  painful  to  her.  So  she  stayed 
where  she  was.  I  saw  her  from  time  to 
time  ;  but  she  never  asked  me  news  of 
the  Lesters,  and  I  believe  that  Winny 
soon  gave  up  writing  to  her.  Winny’s 
temper  was  getting  spoiled  by  contact  with 
a  nature  she  did  not  understand  ;  she  had, 
besides,  her  sickly  little  girl  to  take  up 
much  of  her  time. 

At  last  this  sort  of  life  came  to  an  end. 
The  lady  who  was  Dora’s  friend  and  the 
mother  of  her  pupils  died  ;  the  children 
were  sent  away  to  school,  and  Dora  de¬ 
termined  to  go  back  to  England.  Per¬ 
haps  she  thought  she  was  old  enough  not 
to  mind  the  strange  humiliation  of  her  re¬ 
turn  ;  perhaps  the  past  seemed  now  far 
enough  behind  her  to  be  faced  even  in  the 
land  of  her  happiest  memories.  I  had 
always  kept  a  sort  of  guardianship  over 
her  from  a  distance.  Once  more  I  ven- 
tured  to  ask  her  to  marry  me,  but  she  an¬ 
swered  ;  ‘‘  No,  no  ;  I  belong  to  him, — 
not  to  Winny’s  husband,  but  the  Ronald 
that  used  to  be.  He  never  wronged  me. 
1  am  as  much  his  widow  as  if  be  had  died 
then.  I  shall  never  change.  If  this  ter¬ 
rible  thing  had  happened  to  me  instead  of 
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to  him,  he  would  have  been  faithful  to 
me,  whatever  I  did.  I  will  be  true  to 
him.”  This  was  indeed  the  strangest  in¬ 
stance  of  faith  in  the  face  of  fact  that  I 
had  ever  come  across  ;  and  yet,  I  think, 
she  was  right.  The  one  most  cruelly 
wronged  of  all  of  us  was  Ronald  ;  but 
fate,  and  not  she,  had  wronged  him. 

HI. 

If  Dora  went  to  England,  however,  I 
must  go  too,  and  I  took  passage  in  the 
same  vessel.  She  showed  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  my  friendship  as  in  Ronald’s 
blameless  faithfulness,  letting  me  act  as  a 
sort  of  elderly  kinsman  to  her  ;  but  I  was 
really  very  little  older  than  herself,  no 
older  at  all  than  Ronald.  He,  however, 
with  all  bis  seriousness,  had  always  pos¬ 
sessed  the  enchanting  and  fervid  quality 
of  youth,  and  this  was  denied  to  me  ;  per¬ 
haps  this  was  why  women  trusted,  but  did 
not  love  me. 

It  was  with  a  great  shock  of  surprise 
that  I  discovered,  when  we  were  already 
on  board  the  vessel,  that  the  Lesters  were 
to  be  our  fellow-passengers  to  England. 
I  had  seen  little  of  them  for  some  time, 
and  it  appeared  that  they  had  come  away 
at  the  last  quite  suddenly.  Ronald  had 
lost  his  appointment,  so  Winny  told  me, 
but  she  did  not  regret  it ;  he  would  do  so 
much  better  in  England.  I  gathered  from 
her  also  that  they  bad  lived  beyond  their 
means,  and  were  much  in  debt ;  and  I  dis¬ 
covered  afterward  that  her  own  small  por¬ 
tion  had  gone  with  the  rest.  She  told  me 
that  Ronald  had  been  very  strange  lately, 
and  restless  ;  he  wanted  to  get  away  to 
new  places.  When  I  saw  him  he  looked 
to  me  like  a  haunted  man  ;  his  old  self 
had  been  gradually  coming  to  life  and  tor¬ 
menting  him.  He  dared  not  face  the  look 
of  it,  and  was  trying  to  escape  from  it. 
He  passed  over  his  difficulties,  however, 
with  an  air  of  bravado,  very  unlike  his 
old  character.  When  he  and  Dora  met 
face  to  face  for  the  first  time,  after  those 
long  years,  I  saw  a  look  of  absolute  hor¬ 
ror  in  his  eyes,  as  if  the  past  confronted 
him  like  a  spectre.  But  she  smiled  gen¬ 
tly,  and  put  out  her  band,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  recovered  himself.  He  spoke  to 
her  then  with  an  exaggerated  air  of  friend¬ 
liness  and  ease,  and  turned  aside  to  talk  to 
her.  She  leaned  over  the  bulwarks  and 
looked  at  the  water,  and  I  heard  their  con- 
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venation.  I  euppone  that  to  atrant^n 
there  would  have  been  nothing;  at  all  dia* 
taatefiil  in  what  he  aaid.  Moat  penona 
would  have  pronounced  him  a  clever,  but 
rather  egotiatic  man.  To  her  I  know  that 
there  were  a  lightneaa  and  unreality  in  hia 
manner  and  convenation  which  pained  her 
incxpresaibly.  She  anawered  him  quietly 
and  compoaedly,  but  I  know  that  ahe  waa 
glad  when  he  went  away.  She  remained 
where  ahe  was  then,  and  did  not  look 
round  ;  but  when  I  went  to  her,  the  hand 
which  ahe  took  away  from  her  eyea  (aa  if 
ahe  had  been  shading  them  from  the  aun) 
waa  wet  with  tears.  That  waa  the  only 
time  that  I  ever  aaw  her  weep  for  her 
trouble  ;  and  it  waa  for  the  change  in 
him,' not  for  the  ioaa  to  her. 

She  kept  almost  entirely  in  her  own 
cabin  after  that,  pleading  aicknesa.  Winny 
was  also  very  much  occupied  with  her 
little  girl,  who  waa  very  sick.  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Ronald,  and  noticed  how 
restless  and  excited,  how  impatient  and 
irritable  he  was.  The  ship  teemed  too 
small  for  him,  its  pace  too  slow.  Some¬ 
times  he  avoided  me,  sometimes  he  sought 
me  out  half  deliantly. 

Then  we  encountered  a  great  storm, 
from  which  the  ship  came  out  water¬ 
logged,  a  drifting  wreck.  After  that 
there  were  dreadful  days  of  heat  and 
calm  ;  the  sea  shone  and  the  sun  burned, 
and  the  heart  sickened  with  hope  delayed. 
The  men  worked  at  the  pumps,  and  we  all 
watched  for  a  sail.  We  were  far  from 
land,  but  we  might  keep  up  for  some  days 
yet,  the  captain  said,  if  we  bad  quiet 
weather.  Meanwhile  we  slowly  drifted, 
and  we  hoped  that  we  were  drihing  land¬ 
ward. 

Winny’s  little  girl  was  very  ill,  and  her 
mother  rarely  leh  her.  Ronald  showed 
himself  always  more  excited  and  impatient 
of  inactivity.  His  wife  told  me  that  he 
hardly  slept  at  all,  and  begged  me  to  give 
him  a  sedative.  I  did  s«)  at  last  ;  but  the 
result  was  unfortunate,  for  the  medicine 
made  him  more  wakeful  still  ;  and  the  next 
day,  which  was  one  of  fiery  heat,  found 
him  worse  than  ever.  He  would  not  be 
advised  or  controlled  ;  he  expo.sed  himself 
with  mad  imprudence  to  the  whole  force 
of  the  sun,  and  by  night  time  he  was,  not 
at  all  to  my  astonishment,  struck  down  by 
some  strange  illness,  whether  a  form  of 
sunstroke  or  of  bra'n  fever  1  could  not 
tell.  He  was  at  first  unconscious,  then 
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wildly  delirious,  and  knew  no  one.  His 
wife  could  not  leave  her  little  girl,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  have  some  help.  Doia 
offered  hers.  He  did  not  recognize  her, 
and  in  the  distracted  state  of  every  one  on 
board  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
any  one  else  fit  for  the  work.  I  think  she 
was  glad  to  have  it,  and  I  was  glad  to 
give  it  to  her.  So  we  nursed  him  to¬ 
gether,  she  and  I,  for  more  than  one  day 
and  night ;  while  the  ship  drifted,  drifted, 
and  the  captain  said  we  drew  nearer  land. 
Ronald  talked  wildly  of  the  long  pa!>t, 
when  he  was  a  boy  at  school  :  of  his 
mother  and  his  sisters  ;  but  of  Winny  or 
of  Dora  he  said  not  a  word. 

At  last  there  came  a  night  when  ho 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him  ob¬ 
servantly.  I  saw  the  look  and  knew  that 
a  change  had  come.  This  was  the  old 
Ronald  that  we  bad  known.  In  the  mys- 
tic  land  in  which  he  had  wandered  be  had 
somehow  come  across  the  lost  tracks  and 
followed  them.  How  conld  we  welcome 
him  back  to  a  world  which  was  no  longer 
the  same  ? 

“  Dora  !”  he  murmured,  “  Dora  !” 

She  turned  her  staitled  gaze  to  mine 
(for  she  stood  Iteside  his  bed),  and  I 
looked  at  her  imperatively.  She  nnder- 
stood  what  I  meant  to  say,  and  obeyed 
me. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  “  I  am  here,  Ron¬ 
ald.” 

‘‘  I  knew,”  he  murmured,  ‘‘  that  yon 
would  be  here.  Through  all  the  evil 
dreams  I  knew  that  you  waited  for  me  at 
the  end.  Give  me  your  hand.” 

I  had  drawn  silently  nearer  to  her. 
Now  I  whispered,  ”  Do  whatever  he  asks 
yon.  He  will  soon  fall  asleep,  and  then 
yon  shall  go.” 

She  gave  him  her  hatid,  and  he  clasped 
it  in  both  his  own.  Then  his  eyes  closed, 
he  seemed  to  be  satisfied.  But  she  gazed 
at  me  imploringly.  ”  Do  not  go  away,” 
she  whispered. 

That  was  indeed  a  strange  night  for  me 
and  for  her  ;  for  him  it  was,  I  think,  a 
happy  one.  He  spoke  now  and  then  ; 
and  she  answered  him  in  her  soft,  clear 
tones,  for  he  would  not  be  satisfied  other¬ 
wise.  “  It  is  beautiful  to  hear  your  voice 
in  the  darkness,”  he  said  ;  ”  it  comes  to 
me  like  something  I  have  waited  a  life¬ 
time  for.  Speak  to  me  again.  Tell  me 
you  are  here.”  And  she  answered  him 
softly  but  distinctly,  ”  I  am  here.”  She 
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kept  her  head  bent ;  I  could  net  aee  her 
face  in  the  dim  lifi^ht ;  I  knew  not  what 
great  force  of  self-repreesinn  she  was 
using  :  but  her  voice  was  clear  enough. 
And  yet  how  strange  it  was  to  hear  the 
things  he  said  to  her,  and  to  know  the 
truth  !  I  had  no  right  to  hear  them  ;  but 
if  I  had  gone  away  she  would  not  have 
stayed.  So  I  had  to  endure  it.  I  su|)- 
pose  that  what  she  endured  was  worse. 
He  spoke  to  her  as  her  lover,  to  whom  she 
was  to  be  married  in  a  few  days  ;  and  she 
knew  that  he  had  been  for  years  the  hus¬ 
band  of  another  woman. 

What  he  said  was  I  suppose  much  what 
every  passionate  lover  says  to  his  mistiess, 
but  there  was  an  intensity  in  bis  vc^ice 
which  affected  even  me.  I  did  not  won¬ 
der  that  she  had  given  her  heart  to  him  in 
the  past.  He  seemed  at  last  a  little  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  her  gentle  reticence,  and  asked, 
“  Is  any  one  else  here  f”  I  answered, 
“I  am  here.  You  have  been  very  ill, 
and  I  have  been  helping  to  nurse  you.” 
“  Oh,”  he  murmured,  “  I  have  been  ill. 
That  accounts  for  many  things.  But  for 
that  we  should  have  been  married  already  ; 
should  we  not,  Dora  f  And  I  have  bad 
strange  dreams.  Now  I  can  sleep  quietly, 
having  heard  your  dear  voice  in  the  dark¬ 
ness.  Kiss  me,  darling,  and  go  and 
rest,” 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  ;  then  she 
bent  over  him  and  touched  his  lips  lightly 
with  hers.  But  he  put  out  his  arms — I 
could  see  this,  because  the  cabin  was  not 
dark,  as  ho  said,  only  dimly  lighted — and 
strained  her  to  his  heart  in  a  long  and 
close  embrace.  She  rose  to  her  feet  as  he 
released  her,  and  I  saw  that  a  strong  shud¬ 
der  went  through  her  whole  frame  ;  other¬ 
wise  she  stood  quite  still  and  silent.  I 
was  afraid  that  I  bad  demanded  too  much 
from  her  ;  but  I  saw  that  in  a  moment  she 
had  recovered  herself,  and  with  a  quiet 
step  she  left  the  cabin.  She  said  no  word 
to  me. 

I  waited  beside  him  until  be  fell  asleep, 
and  then  I  went  to  seek  her,  having  some 
vague  fear  on  her  behalf.  As  1  did  so  I 
passed  the  cabin  where  Winny  slept  with 
her  child.  The  door  was  open,  and  she 
was  talking  to  it  rather  fretfrrlly.  ”  Is 
he  better !”  she  asked  as  she  heard  me  ; 
and  I  answered  ‘‘  Y’^es,”  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  her. 

when  I  came  to  the  door  of  Dora’s 
cabin  all  seemed  dark  and  silent.  Stretch¬ 


ing  out  my  hand  to  knock  I  found  that 
the  latch  had  been  injured  in  the  storm  ; 
there  was  no  real  fastening,  and  the  door 
swung  open  before  me.  There  was  a  dim 
light  within  by  which  I  could  see  Dora. 
She  lay  on  the  floor  on  her  face  with  her 
head  on  her  arms,  as  still  as  if  she  were 
dead.  There  was  something  shocking  to 
me  in  the  abandonment  of  her  attitude, 
as  if  at  last  her  grief  had  beaten  her  to 
the  earth  and  she  could  no  longer  hold  up 
against  it.  But  she  was  very  quiet  ;  not 
a  tremor  ran  thiough  her  white  fingers, 
which  were  clasped  l>cneath  her  head  upon 
the  floor.  1  closed  the  door  softly  and 
went.  No  one  could  help  her  or  comfort 
her.  She  must  bear  and  conquer  her 
trouble  alone. 

Ronald  slept  so  well  and  so  naturally 
that  toward  morning  I  ventured  to  leave 
him  and  to  go  up  on  deek.  The  sea  was 
still.  At  last,  far  off,  was  a  glimpse  of 
land. 

Presently  Dora  joined  me.  She  was 
carefully  dressed  and  quite  composed. 
There  was  even  a  smile  on  her  face  as  she 
pointed  to  the  distant  shore.  ”  After 
all,”  she  said,  ”  we  are  going  to  be 
saved.” 

I  looked  in  her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
I  should  have  liked  to  ask  her,  ”  Do  you 
want  to  be  saved?”  But  it  would  have 
been  cruel  to  speak  so  in  the  face  of  her 
courage. 

As  I  stood  with  her  there,  still  talking 
of  the  chance  of  reaching  shore,  an  un¬ 
foreseen  circumstance  happened.  Ronald 
Lester,  fully  dressc>d,  but  walking  a  little 
uncertainly,  and  looking  a  shadow  of  his 
former  self,  came  up  on  deck  and  joined 
us.  I  had  expected  to  keep  him  below, 
and  I  had  intended  to  inform  him,  as 
judiciously  as  possible,  of  his  present  situ¬ 
ation  before  he  saw  either  Winny  or  Dora. 
Now  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do.  Dora 
turned  a  little  paler — she  had  never  much 
color  now,  though  she  kept  her  beauty 
wonderfully — and  looked  down  at  the 
water. 

‘‘I  am  better,”  said  Ronald,  “so  I 
got  up.  I  wanted  to  see — Dora.”  He 
looked  round  him  with  a  little  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.  B 
struck  me  that  lie  was  relieved  when  he 
saw  no  one  else  near  us. 

“  I  suppose  I  have  been  ill  for  some 
time,”  he  said. 

“  Yes,”  I  answered,  “  for  aometime.” 
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“  And  thinccs  have  probably  happened 
which  I  do  not  remember  yet  ?” 

“  Many  things.” 

He  looked  very  much  troubled,  but 
gathered  himself  together,  as  it  were,  and 
replied  :  ‘‘Ah  well,  they  can  wait.  I 
need  not  understand  it  all  just  yet.  I  am 
here,  and  Dora  is  here,” — his  look  at  her 
expressed  everything  it  could  do  as  he 
said  this, — ‘‘  so  the  rest  matters  very  lit¬ 
tle.  It  seems  odd  that  you  should  have 
brought  me  to  sea  when  I  was  ill.  I  re- 
inemMr  the  beginning  of  an  accident.  I 
suppose  you  thought  that  change  of 
air —  f”  ile  seemed  half  afraid  to  pro¬ 
ceed  further,  yet  anxious  to  know  mure. 
I  did  not  answer  him,  and  he  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  the  subject  of  his  accident,  but  asked, 
“  Have  we  been  shipwrecked  t” 

‘‘  We  are  quite  disabled,  and  half  full 
of  water.  \Ve  can  hardly  keep  afloat  a 
couple  of  hours  longer.  But  the  boats 
are  being  got  ready,  and  we  are  near 
enough  land  to  reach  it.” 

‘‘  Are  there  many  women  and  children 
on  board  ?”  His  air  of  curiosity  was 
blended  with  anxiety.  What  did  he 
dread  to  hear  ?  Did  his  dreams  haunt 
him  painfully  t  ‘‘  Some  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,”  I  answered,  not  dating  to  speak  of 
Winny  and  the  little  girl.  Surely  he 
would  remember  them  presently.  Dora 
looked  ever  at  the  sea.  If  he  would  re¬ 
member  it  would  save  us  both  much 
trouble.  I  cannot  say  how  much  time 
passed  while  we  stood  there.  For  once  I 
felt  paralyzed.  The  situation  overpowered 
me  ;  and  Dora  expected  me  to  act.  A 
strange  lassitude  of  content  rested  upon 
Ronald.  Ho  seemed  to  have  got  back,  a 
broken  man  indeed,  hut  himself  as  he 
used  to  be,  into  a  haven  left  long  ago. 
The  mere  fact  of  Dora’s  presence  was 
sutfleient  for  him.  He  preferred,  appar¬ 
ently,  to  ask  no  more. 

Meanwhile  the  deck  had  become  a  busy 
scene.  The  boats  were  being  prepared, 
the  passengers  were  crowding  forward, 
eager  to  take  their  places.  At  last  I  saw 
Winny,  with  an  anxious  face,  and  her 
child, — a  heavy  weight  for  her  now — in 
her  arms,  coming  toward  ns. 

‘‘Are  you  so  much  better,  Ronald  f” 
she  cried.  ‘‘  Oh,  I  am  so  glad.  But 
why  does  nobody  tell  me  what  to  do  ?  I 
thought  Dora  would  come,  or  somebody.” 

Ronald  looked  at  me  oddly. 

‘‘  Who  is  the  little  girl  ?”  he  said. 


‘‘  I  seem  to  remember  her  in  my  dream. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  dream.” 

I  went  to  Winny,  intending  to  lead  her 
away.  The  foolish  thought  that  she  had 
no  right  there,  that  she  was  an  intruder, 
was  in  my  mind  But  she  would  nut  be 
so  taken  possession  of  by  me.  ‘‘  We 
must  go  in  the  first  boat,”  she  protested  ; 
‘‘  but  Ronald  must  go  with  us.  Why 
does  he  not  come  ?” 

‘‘  He  is  ill,”  I  answered  promptly. 
‘‘  Take  your  child  and  go  forward.  I 
will  look  after  him.” 

She  was  reluctant  to  go,  afraid  to  stay  ; 
but  she  moved  away.  I  ought  to  have 
been  more  sorry  for  the  poor  woman  than 
I  was. 

Dora  turned  now  to  Ronald  and  looked 
him  full  in  the  face.  *‘  I  think  you  ought 
to  go  and  look  after  her  if  you  are  able,” 
she  said  gently. 

‘‘  And  leave  you  f  Why  ?”  but  I  saw 
a  doubt,  a  dreadful  memory,  begin  to 
gather  in  his  eye. 

‘‘  Because  she  is  your  wife.  You  have 
been  ill  and  have  forgotten.” 

I  saw  then  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
left  her  to  do  this  cruel  thing  ;  but  I  had 
been  stupefled  before.  lie  leaned  for¬ 
ward  heavily  and  trembled.  ‘‘  That  was 
the  dream,”  he  said  ;  ‘‘  you  do  not  mean 
to  tell  me  that  it  was  true.  It  cannot  be 
true.  I  could  not  do  it.” 

She  did  not  answer  him. 

‘‘  How  long  is  it, — since  ?” 

‘‘  Five  years.” 

‘‘  .\nd  I  have  been  married  to  her?” 

”  More  than  four.” 

‘‘  And  you, — in  those  five  years  f” 

Her  smile  was  a  bitter-sweet  one  as  she 
answered  him,  ‘‘  I  have  lived  ;  we  can 
none  of  us  do  more, — or  less.” 

‘‘  It  is  impossible  !”  he  cried.  ‘‘  Sho 
was  your  friend.  If  I  could  do  it,  she 
could  not.” 

‘‘  She  was  not  to  blame.  You  wished 
it  very  much.”  she  answered  gently. 

‘‘  I — wished  it  ?”  and  he  laughed 
scornfully  ;  and  yet  I  think  he  began  to 
rememt>er  H  all, — but  as  if  it  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  another  man. 

‘‘  No  one  was  to  blame,”  she  persisted, 
with  a  grave  sweetness,  which  seemed  to 
influence  him  and  to  calm  him  at  the  same 
time.  ‘‘  Not  you,  nor  I,  nor  she.  And 
what  you  have  to  bear  I  have  borne  for 
five  years.  I  think  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it  now.” 
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“Bat  you  wronged  no  one,”  he  pro¬ 
tested  passionately,  awaking  in  a  be¬ 
wildered  way  to  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
situation. 

“  Nor  yon,”  she  answered  simply. 
“  You  never  could.  It  was  not  in  your 
nature  ;  it  is  not  in  your  nature  now.” 

He  listened  to  her  intently,  as  if — feel¬ 
ing  so  utterly  astray — he  sought  guidance 
in  her  voice.  “  You  mean  that  my  duty 
is  elsewhere  ?” 

She  did  not  answer,  but  her  silence  was 
expressive. 

“  And  the  little  girl  is  her  baby,  whom 
I  remember.” 

Nobody  spoke.  Perhaps  his  dream 
spoke  for  us.  It  was  better  so.  Words 
seemed  impossible  ;  they  meant  too  much 
and  too  little. 

“  I  understand,”  he  said,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  pause,  “  that  they  belong  to  me. 

I  will  go  and  put  them  in  the  boat.  Then 
I  will  come  back  to  you.” 

He  seemed  gifted  with  a  new  energy, 
as  he  turned  and  walked  steadily  away.  1 
did  not  think  of  going  ;  I,  at  least,  be¬ 
longed  to  Dora,  and  bad  never  forfeited 
my  right  to  look  after  her. 

But  he  came  back  again  presently,  and 
waited  with  us  silently.  Not  one  of  us 
seemed  in  a  hurry  to  go.  We  were  will¬ 
ing  to  remain  for  the  last  boat,  as  the 
others  were  launched  and  rowed  rapidly 
away  over  the  bright  sea.  It  appeared 
then  that  the  only  passengers  left  were 
Ronald,  myself  and  Dora.  Dora  had 
been  pressed  to  go  before,  but  she  gave 
up  her  place  to  some  one  else.  In  the 
confusion  1  think  that  it  was  not  quite 
understood  that  a  lady  had  been  left  be¬ 
hind  for  the  last  boat.  Neither  Ronald 
nor  I  urged  her  to  do  anything  but  what 
she  wish^.  If  she  preferred  to  give  the 
best  chance  of  life  to  others, — even  to  men 
— I  thought  that  she  bad  the  right  to  do  it. 

And  then  it  was  discovered  that  the 
boat  left  for  us  had  been  badly  injured  in 
the  storm,  and  the  accident  had  been 
overlooked  until  now.  Already  the  other 
boats  were  far  away,  and  they  were,  be¬ 
sides,  fully  laden.  Except  ourselves, 
every  one  had  been  eager  to  get  away 
from  the  doomed  ship.  Moments  were 
of  value,  and  it  would  take  long  to  repair 
the  boat  etliciently.  It  was  a  strange 
oversight  which  had  made  this  situation 
possible. 

The  captain  came  to  me,  his  face  white 


with  the  anguish  of  remorse.  “  We  will 
make  what  hante  we  can,”  he  said,  “  but 
if  the  ship  sinks  first,  the  lady — ”  he 
could  not  go  on.  “  We  shall  have  to 
swim  for  it,  you  know.” 

“  I  will  do  my  beat  for  her,”  I  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  yon  and  the  men  do  what  is 
possible  with  the  boat.”  I  knew  that  my 
help  would  have  been  useless  there,  I 
should  only  have  got  in  the  way. 

Ronald  and  Dora  leaned  over  the  side 
of  the  vessel  together.  They  understood 
our  position,  and  did  not  seem  afraid.  I 
lingered  near  them,  remembering  my 
promise  to  help  her.  The  conversation 
which  I  heard,  and  of  which  they  made 
no  secret,  seemed  a  continuation  of  some¬ 
thing  that  had  I>eeu  said  before.  “  I 
wonder  what  comforted  yon  most  in  all 
those  years,”  he  was  saying  to  her. 
“  I>nty  f” 

“  Duly  sometimes  means  despair,”  she 
answered  gently.  It  was  strange  to  mo 
to  hear  the  hard  things  she  said  in  her 
soft  voice.  Indeed  I  thought  that  she  re¬ 
venged  herself  in  that  last  interview  some¬ 
what  for  her  long  silence.  Perhaps  she 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  speak¬ 
ing  at  last  to  one  who  loved  and  under¬ 
stood  her.  I  had  indeed  loved  and  under¬ 
stood  her  all  the  time,  but  that  did  not 
appear  to  count  for  much.  As  for  him, 
he  seemed  now  to  realize  the  situation 
fully.  His  awakening  bad  been  rapid  in 
the  sudden  crisis  thrust  upon  us. 

“  I  wonder  if  life  or  death  is  before 
us  f”  be  said.  “In  another  world,  at 
least,  you  will  belong  to  me.” 

“  Do  you  want  another  world  !”  she 
answered.  “  Has  not  one  l>een  enough  f” 

Hers  was  a  strange  creed,  first  learned, 
I  fancy,  from  him.  But  she  found  in  it 
that  which  a  good  woman  finds  apparently 
everywhere,  a  reason  to  love  and  to  for¬ 
give,  a  lesson  of  patience  and  endurance 
and  faithfulness.  He  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  strong  instinct  of  rebellion  and 
indignation  against  that  hard  hand  of  fate 
which  he  had  once  declared  irresponsible 
and  inevitable. 

“  I  cannot  bear  it,”  he  said  suddenly  ; 
and  then  he  added,  “You  kissed  me  last 
night  in  the  cabin.  Let  me  kiss  you  again 
now.  The  ship  is  going  down  presently 
with  ns  both.”  But  she  shrank  away 
from  him  in  horrified  surprise.  “  Who 
will  know  it  or  be  the  worse  for  it  I”  he 
persisted. 
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1  should  know  it  and  be  the  worse 
for  it,”  she  answered. 

”  Yet  last  night — ” 

”  Last  night  you  did  not  understand.” 

“  And  you  gave  it  to  me  as  a  sort  of 
tonic,  as  you  would  have  given  me  any 
other  medicine  that  was  ordered.  You 
are  cruel  to  me  after  all.  You  never  loved 
me  as  I  loved  you.” 

‘‘  Oh,  hush  !”  she  said,  and  her  voice 
broke  into  a  sob  at  last.  ”  After  all  these 
years, — when  I  have  hardly  borne  even  to 
touch  any  other  hand,  because  yours—” 
She  could  not  go  on  further,  but  he  was 
molted  to  tenderness  and  repentance. 
‘‘  Forgive  me  !  forgive  me  !”  I  8.aw  him 
put  his  hand  on  hers  where  it  had  rested 
near  him  ;  and  she  did  not  move  away, 
but  let  her  lingers  clasp  his,  while  a  new 
look  of  peace  and  comfort  stole  into  her 
face.  ”  I  wrong  you  every  way.  Trust 
rne  ;  love  me  ;  I  ask  no  more  from  you. 
Only  tell  me  this  ;  have  you  had  any 
thought  that  has  been  a  compensation  to 
you  fur  all  that  I  made  you  endure,  that 
1  did  not  know  you  were  enduring  !” 

‘‘  Yes,”  she  answered  ;  **  that  you  have 
loved  me,  and  that  I  need  not  blame  you 
in  anything — in  anything.  I  never  have 
blamed  you,  and  I  never  will.” 

”  Y  *0  never  shall  have  need  again.” 

I  moved  away  from  them.  I  could  not 


bear  to  hear  more.  Was  this  a  farewell 
or  a  reunion  ?  I  put  the  length  of  the 
ship  between  myself  and  them,  forgetting 
my  design  of  keeping  near  her.  While 
I  was  far  off  the  ship  gave  a  great  shud* 
der,  — and  then  we  all  went  down  together. 
1  was  not  drowned,  having  been  m'ver  a 
lucky  man.  I  reached  shore  safely 
enough  ;  so  did  the  captain  and  all  the 
men  with  him  ;  but  no  one  saw  Ronald  or 
Dora  any  more. 

I  found  Winny  already  on  land,  very 
unhappy,  and  asking  what  she  had  better 
do.  There  seemed  a  sort  of  reason  why 
I  should  provide  for  her  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  she  almost  expected  it,  and  I 
have,  so  far,  fiiltiled  her  expectations. 

When  1  look  back  I  cannot  say  that 
Dora  Wyntree  was  more  unhappy  than 
many  women.  She  had  at  least  her  mo¬ 
ment  of  triumph  at  the  end,  when  her 
faith  in  human  truth  and  human  tender¬ 
ness  was  vindicated.  She  kept  her  ideals 
and  her  self-respect  to  the  last.  “  Whom 
the  gods  love  die  young.”  I  do  not  see 
for  myself  any  prospect  of  a  speedy 
death.  And  no  woman  ever  loved  me  as 
she  loved  Ronald.  To  some  the  wine  of 
life  brings  bitterness  and  anguish  and  de¬ 
spair  ;  but  there  are  otheis  who  never 
taste  it.  The  enp  is  served  to  them 
empty. — Macmillan' g  Magazine. 
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An  American  prophet  is  not  without 
honor,  save  in  his  own  country  ;  but  it  is 
curious  how  much  his  countrymen’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  him  depends  upon  foreign  appre¬ 
ciation,  especially  that  of  Englishmen,  end 
therefore  how  rare  is  his  opportunity  for 
self  congratulation,  considering  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  so  slight  a  regard  for  America’s 
foremost  men,  her  poets  and  prophets, 
and  so  little  real  knowledge  of  them.  To¬ 
day,  it  may  almost  be  said  of  American 
writers,  painters,  sculptors,  that  they  re¬ 
quire  the  stamp  of  European  approval  in 
order  to  attain  a  recognized  place  of  es¬ 
teem  in  American  opinion.  America  as 
yet  is  not  sure  of  its  judgments.  But  woe 
to  the  Englishman  who  commits  the  tact¬ 
less  indiscretion  of  saying  that  this  is  so. 


Americana,  however,  see  no  reason  for 
humbly  impressing  their  deticiency  upon 
others.  hile  the  Englishman  prefers  to 
live  in  a  fool’s  paradise  of  imperial  pride, 
the  American,  with  the  assurance  of  im¬ 
maturity,  assumes  a  certainty  and  om¬ 
niscience  which  he  knows  to  be  ill-founded, 
and  which  can  deceive  nobody  acquainted 
with  historv  and  human  nature.  He  may 
admit,  within  the  privacy  of  his  own  geo¬ 
graphical  boundaries  and  to  other  Ameri¬ 
cans,  bitter  things  about  himself  and  his 
fellows  ;  but  like  the  English,  in  their  as¬ 
sertion  of  their  own  pushing  dominance, 
he  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient  magnanim¬ 
ity  to  own  the  truth  to  others  who  are 
not  of  his  own  kith  and  kin. 

It  is  amusing  to  come  upon  a  character- 
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istic  such  as  this,  reminscent  of  the  boy¬ 
ish  inflation  of  the  public  school,  in  the 
attitude  and  bearing  of  states  when  they 
are  forced  to  throw  their  shoulders  back 
and  toe  the  line  of  dignity.  “  You  have 
no  idea,  luy  son,  with  how  little  wisdom 
the  world  is  governed,”  said  Count  Oxen- 
stiern,  the  Chancellor  of  Sweden.  Behind 
the  conventional  and  magniloquent  phrases 
of  diplomatic  correspondence  is  frequently 
a  void  of  intellectual  inanity  that  some¬ 
times  imposes  upon  statesmen  themselves. 
A  score  of  adequate  illustrations,  both 
English  and  American,  crowd  to  the  point  ‘ 
of  my  pen  in  this  connection.  But  the 
most  conspicuous  illustration  of  all  it  oc¬ 
curs  to  me  to  give  at  the  moment,  because 
it  will  serve  also,  by  the  way,  as  an  all- 
suflicient  proof  of  the  prominence  and 
pervasiveness  of  the  English  characteristic 
of  selfishness,  in  illustration  of  which  I 
noted  in  a  former  article  a  more  trivial  in¬ 
stance  that  has  been  much  criticised. 

Never  has  England’s  selfishness,  her 
constant  practical  belief  in  the  truth  of 
the  principle  of  Natural  Selection,  and 
her  confidence  that  the  working  of  this 
theory  may  be  facilitated  by  jealous 
attention  to  one’s  own  resources — God 
helping  those  who  help  themselves — been 
more  effectively  demonstrable  than  in  the 
whole  history  of  her  relations  with  her 
colonies.  She  has  believed  that  the  race 
is  indeed  to  the  swiftest,  and  the  battle  to 
the  strongest,  and  bread  to  the  worldlv- 
wise,  and  she  has  seen  that  the  best  way 
to  prove  this  is  to  win  by  being  univer¬ 
sally  competent  herself.  But  in  state¬ 
craft,  as  in  the  selling  of  eggs,  there  may 
be  a  wisdom  of  the  penny  and  a  foolish¬ 
ness  of  the  pound.  In  this  one  conspicu¬ 
ous  particular  such  fiscal  demoralization 
and  folly  have  almost  always  marked  the 
policy  of  the  usually  so  sane  and  sensible 
and  fair-minded  England.  What  her 
ministers  ought  always  to  have  done  in 
regard  to  colonial  affairs,  that  is,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  foreign  affairs  that  were  really 
home  affairs,  was  to  have  bent  all  their 
energies  to  hoodwinking  the  people. 
She  should  have  made  her  children  use¬ 
ful  to  her,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
cealed  from  them  their  subjection.  What 
actually  she  has  succeeded  in  doing  is 
either  to  apply  the  chastizing  rod,  or  else 
to  show  in  regard  to  her  offspring  an  un¬ 
natural  indifference.  Hence  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  that  spirit  of  alienation  in  the 


colonies  which  a  century  ago  wrested  from 
England  the  United  States  in  America, 
and  which  seems  liable  to  disintegrate  her 
larger  empire  of  this  nineteenth  century. 
Ordinarily  any  proper  working  theory  of 
diplomacy  depends  upon  a  practical  appli¬ 
cation  to  human  nature  of  the  eternal 
j)rinciple  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  ; 
action,  that  is,  without  speech,  faire  »an$ 
dire.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  a  people 
who,  in  the  first  place,  have  from  sheer 
indifference  neglected  their  duty  for  so 
long  a  time  that  the  policy  of  faire  tans 
dire  is  now  impracticable,  and  who  now 
fail  to  take  the  only  course  left  open  to 
them,  that  of  a  generous  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  which  shall  uproot  all  falsity  of 
pride  f  By  such  careless  indifference  to¬ 
day  England  runs  the  risk  of  losing  a 
splendid  empire. 

The  American  revolution  taught  Eng¬ 
land  nothing.  Her  frantic  endeavors  to 
bite  off  her  own  nose  are  almost  pathetic. 
She  betrays  dangerous  symptoms  of  grow¬ 
ing  cataract,  impairing  clearness  of  vision. 
Her  statesmen  need  a  course  in  moral 
geometry  and  ethical  conic  sections,  to 
learn  how  to  plot  outward,  into  regions 
that  just  MS  intimately  concern  them  be¬ 
yond  their  shores,  the  projection  of  cer¬ 
tain  admirably  straight  lines  and  princi¬ 
ples  which  they  readily  enough  apply  to 
themselves  and  to  the  people  fur  whom 
they  legislate  in  their  own  island.  As 
long  ago  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  de¬ 
cree  de  talfaffio  non  concedendo  settled  that 
no  tax  or  impost  shuu’id  be  levied  without 
the  joint  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons.  In  England  itself  this  has  been  a 
sacred  principle  for  centuries,  and  out  of 
it  grew  the  principle  of  no  taxation  with¬ 
out  representation.  But  violation  of  the 
spirit  cf  this  decree  lost  to  the  mother 
country  the  American  colonies.  England 
did  not  see  at  the  time,  and  she  does  not 
now  wholly  see,  that  her  sons  are  her  sons 
though  seas  divide  them.  How  fond 
Englishmen  are  of  facts  and  how  well  they 
manipulate  them  I  have  elsewhere  stated. 
“The  English  now  and  then  produce  a 
learned  creature  like  a  thistle,  prickly  with 
all  facts,  and  incapable  of  all  fruit.”  But 
apparently  England  is  the  Doubting 
Thomas  of  the  nations,  who  believes  in  no 
facts  but  those  which  she  can  literally 
handle — such  for  instance  as  produce  the 
clannish  barbaric  warfare  that  often  exists 
for  generations  between  families,  over 
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merely  a  dispated  ell  of  real  estate — or 
else  facts  that  she  can  sec  in  closest  per¬ 
spective.  Unless  this  were  true  she  would 
be  more  alive  to  the  stress  of  the  present 
time.  The  American  lievolution  was  as 
truly  a  civil  war  as  the  War  of  Secession 
in  America  or  the  great  Cromwellian  out¬ 
break  of  that  name  in  England.  George 
111.  thought  it  the  revolt  of  a  depen¬ 
dency.  It  is  a  fallacy,  however,  that  has 
been  too  long  held  to  imagine  that  the 
American  colonies  proved  their  right  to  a 
separate  existence  by  virtue  of  their  suc¬ 
cess.  The  legitimacy  of  the  struggle  lay 
in  its  character  as  a  fight  for  equity  of 
rights.  New  Englishmen  happened  to 
have  a  temper  more  English  than  that  of 
their  domineering  elder  brothers  on  the 
soil  of  the  old  home,  and  they  were  more 
keenly  alive  to  any  derogation  from  their 
rights.  Like  the  Plaza-Toro  family  in 
the  Oondoliert  they  did  not  “  demand  ” 
until  they  had  first  “  sought”  and  ”  de¬ 
sired  ”  equality  of  recognition  at  court 
with  the  other  portiens  of  the  State. 
When  that  freedom  and  equality  were  de¬ 
nied  them  by  an  ignorant  and  indifferent 
government,  then  was  boni  their  right  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end.  Hut,  of  course, 
the  issue  of  individual  existence,  beyond 
that  of  local  self-government,  was  by  no 
means  constitutional  or  anything  but  revo¬ 
lutionary.  As  self-respecting  Englishmen 
their  only  course  was  a  protracted  ob¬ 
stinacy.  But  the  spirit  of  final  compro¬ 
mise  which  usually  stands  Englishmen  in 
such  good  stead  forsook  at  this  crisis  those 
who  lived  at  home,  and  the  wrongheaded¬ 
ness  of  Lord  North’s  government  dropped 
the  insolent  iron  hand  of  coercion  upon  a 
people  very  much  more  English  than  the 
Englishmen  who  were  then  in  the  majority 
in  Parliament.  Had  it  nut  been  for  an 
estranging  sea,  too  wide  to  be  traversed 
by  the  unsympathetic  selfish  gaze  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Englishmen  would  have  seen  that 
they  were  putting  their  feet  upon  the 
necks  of  brothers,  and  that  it  was  time  to 
change  the  character  they  were  playing  to 
that  of  Sir  Giles  Eairplay  which  suits  them 
so  much  better.  Here  was  an  object  les¬ 
son  that  one  might  have  thought  large 
enough  even  for  eyes  other  than  English. 
But  it  was  not  learned  in  America  any 
more  than,  as  we  see  ample  proofs  to¬ 
day,  it  has  been  learned  in  England.  As 
a  civil  war,  the  American  lievolution  was 
inevitable  ;  as  a  war  of  independence,  it 


was  at  the  time  a  geographical  necessity. 
The  Civil  War  in  America  discussed,  with 
the  argument  of  bullets,  practically  the 
same  question,  namely  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  people  possessed  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
them.  The  right  of  the  South  to  seces¬ 
sion  was  much  more  plausible  than  that  of 
the  original  colonies  of  New  England  to 
secede.  For  the  national  integrity  de¬ 
pended  originally  upon  a  voluntary  com¬ 
pact.  The  exact  nature  of  State  rights 
and  the  Union  was  far  less  quickly  and 
certainly  determinable,  and  the  individual 
independence  of  the  several  states  was 
really  an  arguable  question  ;  whereas  that 
of  the  colonies  was  not,  until  a  stupid 
policy  drew  a  line  wider  than  the  ocean 
between  the  home  island  and  that  part  of 
England  in  America.  Fortunately  for 
both  the  North  and  the  South  in  America 
there  were  no  natural  barriers  of  mountain 
or  dim  stretches  of  vague  sea  to  solve,  as 
with  the  irony  of  a  fate  that  puts  to  scorn 
all  human  intervention,  a  question  in 
which  the  anxious  discussions  of  men  were 
vain,  and  their  actual  warfare  impotently 
sublime  and  pathetic  folly.  Marriages  of 
states,  obviously,  save  on  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic,  are  made  in  heaven  ;  at  all 
events  not  always  by  the  orthodox  ap¬ 
pointed  ministers  on  earth. 

This  entire  significant  episode  of  history 
is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
characteri.stic  English  selfishness  got  the 
upper  hands  of  the  English  habit  of  com¬ 
promise  almost  as  characteristic.  As  has 
been  said  before,  from  the  dominance  of 
this  principle,  which  destroyed  her  insight 
and  injured  her  sense  of  perspective,  she 
has  suffered  much  chagrin.  That  even 
thus  the  whole  injury  she  does  herself  is 
not  told,  but  that  in  general  this  sefishness 
even  distorts  her  judgment,  I  lately  noted 
entertainingly  illustrated  by  a  mural  tab¬ 
let  placed  between  two  nondescript  Indians 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  who  hold  upon 
their  heads  a  piece  of  sculpture  erected  to 
the  memory  of  an  Hon.  Lieut. -Colonel 
Roger  Townshend,  killed  by  a  cannon¬ 
ball  on  the  25th  of  July,  1759,  as  he  was 
reconnoitring  the  French  lines  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  This  slab  enrolls  the  Hon  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Roger  Townshend  ‘‘  with  the 
names  of  those  immortal  statesmen  and 
commanders  whose  wisdom  and  intrepidity 
in  the  cause  of  this  comprehensive  and 
successful  war  have  extended  the  com- 
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mcrce,  enlar^^ed  the  dominions,  and  up¬ 
held  the  majesty  of  these  kingdoms,  be¬ 
yond  the  idea  of  any  former  age.  ”  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
style  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Hon.  Lieut. -Colonel  Roger  Town- 
shend,  one  of  the  immortals  of  this  war 
which  upheld  the  majesty  of  this  British 
empire  l>eyond  the  idea  of  any  former 
age,  is  a  mythical  creature  or  a  demigod. 
For  Fort  Tieonderoga  still  stands,  the 
most  imposing  military  ruin  in  America, 
and  across  its  western  barracks  the  sun 
sets  full  upon  its  brown  and  crumbling 
stone,  now  adorned  with  a  truly  nine¬ 
teenth  century  legend  in  the  staring  white 
letters  of  somebody’s  “  Stove  Polish.” 
This  legend  attests  at  all  events  a  certain 
reality  to  the  cycle  of  stories  clustering 
about  the  ruin.  But  Tieonderoga  is  not 
only  a  monument  to  American  vulgarity, 
but  also  a  warning  to  Englishmen  of  the 
fatality  lurking  in  their  short-sighted  self¬ 
ishness  and  in  the  practical  lack  of  per¬ 
spective  I  hav'e  mentioned.  They  should 
see  to  it  that  amid  the  long  wash  of  Aus¬ 
tralasian  seas  there  arise  not  another  Ticon- 
deroga  as  significant.  For  they  still  have 
it  in  their  power  at  this  period  of  rapidly 
extending  intercommunication,  when  seas 
no  longer  divide  as  they  once  did  in  the 
earlier  time  when  Pmglishmen  in  America 
^uid  the  foundations  of  their  new  Ameri¬ 
can  state,  to  seize  the  event,  and,  securing 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity  a  har¬ 
monious  and  federated  empire,  to  seal  for 
all  time  the  issue  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  infiation  and  boast¬ 
fulness  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
arising  partly  from  a  sense  of  their  own 
deficiencies,  should  be  so  rife  among 
Americans,  for  it  is  unnecessary.  A  tal¬ 
ent  of  appreciation  is  much  more  natural 
to  the  Americans  than  to  the  English. 
But  criticism,  of  course,  however  much  it 
fulfils  its  function  by  being  simply  a  faith¬ 
ful  recording  of  impressions,  or  as  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  interpretation,  is  at  least  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  know  a  good  thing  when  one  sees 
it.  Yet  the  feeling  of  the  courage  of 
one's  convictions,  while  always  a  moral 
characteristic  in  a  person  of  artistic  genius 
or  good  abilities,  unfortunately  may  exist 
quite  apart  from  critical  insight  or  intel¬ 
lectual  cleverness.  The  unadulterated 
strain  of  English  blood  in  America,  and 
certain  other  small  sections  of  charm¬ 
ing  and  cultivated  people  not  English,  still 


ossess  this  steadiness  and  poise  which  I 
ave  elsewhere  called  moral  inertia,  and 
are  quite  free  from  the  vulgar  ”  bounce” 
and  l>oast fulness.  But  these  are  no  longer 
the  dominant  classes  in  American  life. 
Democratic  institutions  have  tended  to 
their  disfranchisement.  The  remnant, 
possessing  a  refined  tradition  of  manners 
and  of  culture,  and  endowed  hereditarily 
with  the  love  of  whatsoever  things  are 
noble  and  of  good  report,  conrpaiatively 
speaking  is  very  small.  Not  unlike  the 
class  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  in 
Paris,  it  lives  in  as  unobtrusive  an  aliena¬ 
tion  as  (KMsible  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
number  of  good-natured  and  common¬ 
place  vulgarians.  Its  function  is  the 
tending  of  the  vestal  fires.  It  is  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  Ireyond  any  question  more  exclu¬ 
sive  than  the  aristocracy  of  England.  I^e- 
vitesof  the  arcana  of  the  best  in  American 
life,  their  own  self-preservation  almost  de¬ 
mands  their  isolation.  Their  condition  is 
pathetic,  were  it  not  so  enviable,  in  the 
distinction  attaching  to  their  sacred  obli¬ 
gation  of  preserving  the  national  records 
and  keeping  the  fires  alight.  At  times 
they  half  believe  they  prefer  the  ‘‘  stink¬ 
ing  breath”  and  the  “  sweaty  nightcap” 
of  the  rampant  democracy,  fast  develop¬ 
ing  in  England,  to  the  exasperating  habit 
of  gaucheiie,  manifested  in  every  gesture 
by  people  given  only  to  [>ennies,  psalms, 
or  platitudes.  For  though  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  higher  and  the  lower  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  yearly  narrowing,  still  there  is  a 
pleasant  deference  and  that  habit  of  re¬ 
spect  which  leads  to  ease  of  living  there. 
In  America,  the  presumptuous  familiarity 
of  manner,  born  usually  of  the  very  kind¬ 
est  and  most  unselfish  feelings,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  odious,  and  none  the  less  so  for 
the  merit  of  its  origin.  American  bon¬ 
homie  seems  to  be  an  endeavor  to  be  one 
thing  to  all  men.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  being  all  things  to  all  men. 
The  Pauline  diplomacy  is  an  ideal  that 
neither  England  nor  America  has  reached. 
The  self  centred  indifference  of  Englishmen 
is  as  unfavorable  to  this  ideal  as  the  hearty 
abandon  of  indiscriminate  intimacy  that 
marks  the  American  tvpe.  The  Chiistian 
conception  of  the  fellowship  of  mankind 
and  love  of  one’s  neighbor  has  become  far 
riper  in  America  than  in  Eingland,  and  it 
is  usually  more  genuine  when  it  exists. 
But  there  is  very  little  of  the  actual  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  either  country.  There, 
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an  here,  Jesas,  whom  haters  of  the  Jews 
with  perverse  thoughtlessness  still  prefer 
to  call  Christ,  is  the  most  disciissea,  but 
the  least  understood,  person  in  historv. 
In  America  people  are  often  wooed  to 
churches  where  they  are  told  nine  times 
what  I'aul  said  to  once  what  Jesus  said, 
and  their  attendance  is  won  by  theatrical 
devices  whichi'in  England  would  l>e  thought 
very  bad  taste  indeed.  Itut  listeners  once 
won  are  fur  the  most  part  more  intellec¬ 
tually  entertained  and  spiritually  enlight¬ 
ened  by  the  sermon  than  church-goers  in 
England.  Except  in  the  Episcopal  de¬ 
nomination  so  called,  which  is  in  America 
only  a  sect  among  others  more  signiKcant, 
the  same  interest  docs  not  attach  to  the 
rest  of  the  service  other  than  the  sermon. 
Itut  the  average  ability  of  New  English  or 
even  American  clergy  is  in  advance  of  the 
average  ability  of  the  same  class  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  comparison  with  the  stern  tute¬ 
lage  of  the  New  English  clergy  the  train¬ 
ing  and  circumstances  of  clergy  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  Establishment  have  been 
lax.  The  result  has  been  a  stronger  moral 
fibre,  but  a  learning  adapted  to  less  hu¬ 
mane  ends,  and  in  general  a  deeper  but 
less  broad  intellectual  achievement.  ‘‘  The 
religion  most  prevalent  in  our  northern 
colonies,”  said  Burke,  in  his  speech  on 
conciliation  with  America,  ”  is  a  lehne- 
ruent  on  the  principle  of  resistance  ;  it  is 
the  dissidence  of  dissent  ;  and  the  protes- 
tantisrn  of  the  Protestant  religion.”  The 
element  of  life  transplanted  in  the  first 
two  centuries  beyond  the  Atlantic  was  an 
invigorating  principle  front  the  marrow  of 
the  English  backbone.  This  protestant- 
ism  of  the  Protestant  religion  gave  integ¬ 
rity  and  vitality  of  latent  energy  which 
assured  continuous  and,  on  the  whole, 
healthy  development  to  a  people  caring 
less  for  artistic  grace  than  the  grace  of 
Go<l.  It  was  a  Puritanism  radically  the 
same  that  was  accountable  for  the  histori¬ 
cal  life  of  the  Israelites  and  of  the  early 
Greeks.  Concerted  action  and  a  unani¬ 
mous  and  patriotic  pride  in  their  own  na¬ 
tional  life,  based  on  sublimity  of  conceit 
in  their  own  special  god,  have  character, 
ized  all  great  peoples  before  their  deca¬ 
dence.  But  the  ritanly  English  strength 
of  the  early  New  Englishman  has  largely 
disappeared.  Yet  in  the  advance  toward 
dinillunonment,  to  which  every  people 
tends,  America  placed,  geographically 
speaking,  eccentrically  off  the  fociil  centre 


of  European  influence,  has  got  only  to  the 
precipitous  edge  of  the  gulf  of  despair  ; 
but  that  it  is  even  in  the  neighborhood  it 
is  utterly  unconscious.  The  modern 
American  keeps  the  intellectual  expression 
of  his  ancestor’s  faith,  and  of  most  of  his 

[mints  of  view,  but  he  is  not  inspired  with 
lis  indomitable  confldence  in  a  vital  re¬ 
ality  behind  the  expresrions.  England 
has  undergone  and  is  now  undergoing  a 
dinllusionment  as  revolutionary  as  that  of 
France,  but,  as  its  habit  is,  it  takes  the 
change  more  decorously.  An  Englishman 
never  tells  all  he  knows,  and  ntuch  less 
frequently  all  he  feels.  His  sanity  and 
reticence  in  matters  of  religion,  as  well  as 
upon  all  other  concerns  of  importance, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  the  fact  of 
this  tremendous  and  pervasive  subterranean 
change.  The  cloak  of  his  hypocrisy  will 
in  time  not  far  distant  cover  America. 
But  there  it  can  never  so  effectually  hide 
the  gestures  underneath  as  in  England. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  mantle  is  so  am¬ 
ple  and  always  has  been  ample,  thus  af¬ 
fording  opportunities  of  quieter  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  will  be  the  best  way  when 
changes  threaten  to  adapt  oneself  to  the 
new  order  of  the  time,  that  England’s  his- 
tory  has  been  so  continuously  expansive 
along  the  line  of  liberty  ;  and  that  only 
in  rare  instances  have  events  come  to  birth 
prematurely,  or  found  the  larger  part  of 
the  state  unprepared  for  them.  Of  this 
truth  the  first  two  centuries  of  New  Eng¬ 
lish  history — the  most  characteristic,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  said,  in  English  history  — 
offer  conspicuous  proof.  But  neither  the 
New  England  of  to-day,  nor  any  body  of 
men  in  America,  can  be  cited  to  this  end. 
New  England  has  almost  outlived  her  name. 
Its  boundaries  are  now  holding  another  race. 
As  democracy  advances  in  England,  and 
other  nations  more  and  more  rub  shoulders 
against  the  Englishman  on  the  sacred  soil 
of  the  paradise  of  bis  own  patrimony, 
Englishmen  will  gradually  take  the  Ameri¬ 
can  hue.  Still  insular,  how  fast  is  tbd 
Englishman  becoming  cosmopolitan  and 
democratic  ;  and  how  sad  that  he  should 
not  realize  that  his  way  has  before  been 
trodden  by  the  New  Englishman.  The 
form  which  England’s  worldly  wisdom 
has  taken  is  a  perfectly  natural  result  of 
her  sreographical  position.  For  some  cen¬ 
turies  she  has  sat  in  the  seat  of  customs. 
Stormed  by  the  battering  of  these  north¬ 
ern  seas,  England’s  rock  has  risen  in  the 
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very  h'tsfhway  of  the  waves  of  largest  in- 
ternatiunal  inlluence.  Her  reticence,  her 
seliisliness,  were  needed  for  her  self-preser¬ 
vation.  Everything,  she  knew,  would 
come  to  her  in  time.  Hence  her  dignity 
and  patience  in  the  best  type  of  her  sons, 
and  in  her  worst  the  narrow  horizon  of 
her  mind,  her  brutal  self-sutficiene.y  and 
coarse  pugnacity  born  of  an  ignorance  al¬ 
ways  eager  to  die  in  order  to  save  its  prej¬ 
udices.  No  brutality,  no  coarseness,  is  so 
odious  as  English  coarseness.  Little  of 
this  was  transplanted  to  America,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  home  of  mediocrity  and  the 
Common.  Always  through  the  centuries 
the  best  type  of  Englishman,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  N'ew  England,  has  had  visions 
of  the  fiommantia  mcenia  mundi.  The 
calm,  slow,  conservative  Englishman,  given 
to  sleeping  in  Authority,  and  dreaming  of 
the  past,  is  nut  the  only,  though  he  is  the 
average  and  the  passing,  type.  There  has 
always  been  a  saving  few  given  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  variations  from  the  original 
stock,  and  the  courageous  pursuit  of  de¬ 
viating  and  eccentric  humors.  In  the 
open  play  of  discussion  which  has  been 
possible  in  England,  how  often  have 
flashes  of  seminal  and  illuminating  thought 
been  struck  out  in  the  interests  of  Truth, 
and  how  rarely  elsewhere  has  the  light 
been  brighter  !  Hut  the  flaming  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  worlds  have  scarcely  been 
kenned  more  resolutely  in  this  island  than 
by  single-eyed  observers  on  New  English 
hill-tops,  through  many  a  calm  long  night 
of  the  flrst  two  centuries  of  her  history. 
Now  things  are  not  quite  the  same.  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  educated  wisely  for  generations 
in  liberty  and  self  reliance,  and  amid  that 
collection  of  rights  called  free  institutions, 
were  able  in  America  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  without  even  the  amount  of 
fear  arrd  trembling  that  is  prescrilred  and 
that  one  might  have  thought  necessary. 
Suddenly,  however,  representatives  of 
races  without  the  habits  of  self-reliance, 
and  unpractised  in  the  technique  of  practi¬ 
cal  government,  invade  the  country,  and 
the  first  scientific  result  is  a  swamping 
tidal -wave. 

It  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  de¬ 
mocracy  grows  up  natuially  from  within 
or  is  imported  from  without  as  an  idea  to 
l>e  engrafted.  It  makes  a  large  part  of 
the  difference,  indeed,  between  France 
and  England,  between  England  and  the 
modern  United  States,  between  the  first 


two  centuries  of  American  national  life 
and  the  last  half  century  of  that  life. 
America  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
bears  scarcely  any  rcsertrblance  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  English  New  England.  She  has  taken 
a  step  from  which  now  there  is  no  going 
back.  She  is  selling  her  original  birth¬ 
right  for  a  conglomerate  mess  of  pottage, 
in  which  Irish  stew,  mulligatawny  soup, 
corn-bread,  sauer  krairt,  and  lager  beer  are 
staple  ingredients.  The  modern  America 
of  the  States  is  entering  upon  certain  so¬ 
cial  problems  absolutely  new  to  it.  These 
problems  must  be  settled  by  methods  for 
which  she  will  not  be  able  to  find  any 
precedent  in  her  English  traditions.  For 
her  earlier  history,  indeed  almost  for  the 
first  two  centuries  of  her  history,  the  phe¬ 
nomena  with  which  she  hnd  to  deal  were 
distinct,  definite,  what  the  scientists  call 
isolated,  and  therefore  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple.  The  complicated  tangle  of  those 
that  now  exist  is  so  very  perplexing  that 
she  may  well  tremble  at  the  problem  of 
unravelling  them.  At  the  start  she  was 
forced  for  her  very  life  to  eject  elements 
of  hostility  which  threatened  her  exist¬ 
ence.  Among  such  the  Quakers  have  a 
plain  tale  of  intolerance  manifested  tow. 
ard  them,  for  instance,  to  cite  in  proof. 
Hut  for  the  n:ost  part  during  this  period 
in  America  nothing  impeded  her  growth  ; 
and  with  such  blood  in  her  veins,  no  won¬ 
der  she  succeeded.  Liberty,  planted  in  a 
soil  that  was  unchoked  by  any  weeds  of 
an  older  time — a  growth  that  in  England 
was  deep  rooted  and  feudal — grew  to 
quick  maturity.  Hut  just  for  this  reason 
the  establishment  of  national  unity  and 
republican  government  was  not  quite  so 
remarkable  an  achievement  at  the  time  as 
to-day  they  seem.  The  difficulties  of 
Frenchmen  in  the  solution  of  their  prob¬ 
lem,  which  only  to  a  superficial  view  can 
possibly  appear  the  same  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  was  and  is  in  reality  radically 
different,  are  worth  noting  Two  gener¬ 
ations  passed  between  the  protective  and 
feudal  age  of  Louis  XI and  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  meanwhile  almost  every  emi¬ 
nent  Frenchman,  formerly  having  thought 
England  barbarian,  came  to  this  island  of 
liberty.  Voltaire  introduced  to  F'rsnce 
Locke,  Newton,  and  Shakespeare.  “  Un¬ 
til  V'oltaire  had  got  to  know  England  by 
his  travels  and  friendship,”  says  Cousin, 
‘‘he  was  not  Voltaire.”  The  effect  of 
these  leaders  of  light  was  that  of  an 
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awakening  apark.  We  know  the  story  ; 
hut  in  the  flame  and  the  fire  many  tradi¬ 
tions  were  untouched  and  many  affections 
went  unscorched.  They  had  only  disap¬ 
peared  for  a  time  from  view  in  the  smoke 
of  the  conflagration.  In  some  the  love  of 
the  old  regime,  and  in  others  the  force  of 
a  cowering  habit,  were  here  and  there  as¬ 
bestos  in  the  fire.  “  I’d  rather  be  a  Stuart 
bastard  than  a  legitimate  Guelph,”  a 
friend  once  said  to  me.  It  was  a  kind  of 
sentiment  like  this  that  pervaded  France 
and  still  is  not  unknown  there.  Moreover 
a  people  is  always  impressed  by  mystery, 
and  cares  for  what  it  does  not  or  cannot 
possess,  as  well  as  to  recall  what  the 
fathers  enjoyed  in  ‘‘  the  good  old  times.” 
And  it  is  against  this  host  of  prejudices, 
affections,  predispositions  that  liberty  has 
liad  to  make  its  way  in  France.  A  people 
denied  the  experience  of  self  government 
is  almost  sure  to  go  mad  if  inflamed  with 
an  abstract  idea  of  liberty,  equality,  fra¬ 
ternity,  for  which  it  is  not  ripe.  Consti¬ 
tutional  government  in  Fmgland  has  been 
self-government  in  leading-strings.  The 
early  colonists  in  America  were  largely 
Englishmen  with  all  the  English  training 
who  thoroughly  believed  that  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions  the  leading-strings  could 
bo  snapped.  They  were  perfectly  right. 
But  they  who  have  builded  the  house  no 
longer  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  all 
about  the  board  is  a  motley  throng. 
What  is  to  be  the  nature  .of  the  remaining 
cour8<>s  of  the  banquet  or  the  quality  of 
the  after-dinner  wine  and  speeches,  he 
must  be  either  a  clever  schoolboy  or  a 
wise  prophet  to  suggest.  Perhaps  the 
deadlock  of  business  recently  in  the  Ameri¬ 


can  House  of  Representatives,  nominally 
over  the  question  of  a  quorum,  may  indi¬ 
cate  to  some  extent  the  lines  along  which 
data  may  be  collected  for  the  prophetic 
generalization.  The  episode  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  It  tested  nothing,  but  it 
revealed  weaknesses.  It  showed  among 
other  things  how  bitter  still  is  sectional 
prejudice,  and  how  keen  still  the  sense  cf 
sovereignty  among  the  Southern  States. 
Moreover,  it  illustrated  on  a  largo  scale 
an  important  point  that  Mr.  Bagehot  was 
always  making,  the  greater  working  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  parliamentary  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  over  the  presidential  in  its  union  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  functions.  Is 
it  to  be  hoped  that  this  American  episode 
is  the  rapid  retrogression  that  it  seems 
away  from  the  idea  of  centralization  of 
power,  and  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  lower  House  f  A  crisis  such  as  this, 
however,  if  overcome  quietly  and  calmly 
settled,  must  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
government  on  a  more  solid  basis.  The 
English  cabinet,  which  is  simply  a  govern¬ 
ing  committee  of  presumably  the  most 
wisely  chosen  representatives  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  party,  has  made  the  actual  business 
of  government  and  the  legislative  will  of 
the  party  in  power  almost  identical.  This 
is  an  ideal  yet  to  be  attained  in  the  less 
simple  system  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.*  The  significance  of  the 
present  filibustering  flutter  remains  yet  to 
be  seen.  But  it  is  unfortunate,  I  admit, 
to  be  reminded  again  and  just  at  this  mo- 
inent  of  the  remark  of  Count  Oxenstiern, 
‘‘  You  have  have  no  idea,  my  son,  with 
how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed.” 
— Fortnightly  Review. 
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Social  experiments  are  not  easily  tried. 
The  people  who  are  willing  to  come  out 
from  the  mass  of  their  fellows  and  live  in 
the  isolation  of  a  new  social  order,  star¬ 
tlingly  different  from  the  plan  of  life  of 
the  rest  of  their  contemporaries,  are  not 
necessarily  the  people  who  are  best  fitted 
to  make  such  an  experiment  succeed. 
Those  who  are  ripe  for  change  and  nov- 
elty  are  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
likely  to  bo  most  successful  with  the  busi¬ 


ness  of  daily  life.  It  is,  therefore,  open 
to  the  modern  Socialist,  when  he  presses 
his  scheme  for  the  reorganization  of  so¬ 
ciety  on  a  Communistic  basis,  to  repudiate 
the  several  attempts  that  have  been  made 


*  Whether  this  is  a  desirable  ideal,  how¬ 
ever,  is  an  important  and  interesting  matter 
for  discussion.  No  one  has  written  more  ably 
upon  this  subject  than  Mr.  A.  Lawrence 
Lowill,  in  his  E*»nya  on  Oooernment,  Boston, 
1889. 
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by  his  predecessors  to  live  out  their  ideas. 
He  may  say  that  New  Lanark,  and  Oneida 
Creek,  and  the  rest  of  the  defunct  Social¬ 
istic  communities,  were  conducted  by 
peculiar  people,  and  were,  therefore, 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  tiist  ;  but  that 
if  only  all  society,  men  of  every  foim  of 
talent  and  character,  could  be  compelled 
to  live  on  communi^tic  principles,  as  they 
all  live  now  on  individualistic  ones,  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  entirely  different  from  any¬ 
thing  hitherto  seen. 

It  is  open  to  the  Socialist  to  make  this 
assertion.  Yet  before  our  modern  civili¬ 
zation  is  drawn  on  much  farther  in  the 
road  that  he  would  have  us  follow,  it 
would  be  decidedly  satisfactory  if  we 
could  see  the  experiment  of  Communism 
succeed  on  a  small  scale.  Among  men,  it 
has  never  yet  succeeded.  All  efforts  to 
organize  a  society  on  such  a  plan  have 
come  to  a  speedy  end.  The  basis  of  In¬ 
dividualism  is  that  upon  which  svtciety  has 
progressed  from  savagery  to  civilization. 
By  individual  effort  for  [>ersonal  and  family 
advantage,  mankind  has  been  slowly  ad¬ 
vanced  from  general  destitution  to  com¬ 
parative  comfort  for  all  (even  paupers  and 
slum  dwellers  of  to-day  enjoying  vast  ad¬ 
vantages  as  compared  with  primitive 
man)  ;  from  tyrannical  control  by  the 
stronger  over  the  weaker  to  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  personal  freedom  ;  from  supersti¬ 
tious,  priest-ridden  fear  to  self-respecting 
search  into  truth  ;  from  absolute  slavery 
beneath  the  forces  of  nature,  to  a  degree 
— yet  to  be  increased— of  mastery  over 
fire,  wind,  water,  and  electricity  ;  from 
the  Obi  man's  charms  for  disease  to  the 
surgery  of  to-day  ;  from  the  imperfect, 
guttural  grunting  still  heard  for  speech  in 
the  lowest  races  of  men  to  the  music  and 
the  flexibility  and  the  finely-shaded  mean¬ 
ing  of  even  ordinary  educated  talk  ;  from 
the  undressed  skins  of  beasts  for  clothing 
to  cotton  and  tweed,  muslin  and  silk, 
flannel  and  my  lady’s  furs  ;  from  a  diet 
of  rudely-charred  flesh,  uncooked  fish, 
and  wild  berries  to  the  multitudinous 
cheap  as  well  as  costly  food-stuffs  of  to¬ 
day  ;  from  famine  ever  stalking  the  tribe, 
and  carrying  off  hordes  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  when  the  fresh  food-supply  of  nature 
failed  for  a  month  or  so,  to  the  store  of 
grain,  pulses  and  live-stock  by  which  now 
the  price  of  food  is  kept  at  a  fairly  even 
level  ;  from  the  hand-to-mouth,  daily 
struggle  with  Nature  in  the  raw  to  the 


great  resources  of  Capital,  the  machinery, 
the  roads,  the  credit  system,  the  division 
of  labor,  and  the  rest  of  the  elaboration 
of  our  social  economy  of  to-day.  This 
progress  has  been  based,  to  put  it  in  its 
liarsh  and  blunt  truth,  upon  selfishness. 
It  has  been  achieved,  and  it  is  now 
being  continued,  by  men  seeking  primal ily 
their  own  welfare,  and  struggling  for  the 
improvement  of  their  own  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Men  invent  and  discover, 
and  men  toil  to  the  utmost  of  their  pow¬ 
ers  with  mind  and  body,  and  men  save 
and  ap[>ly  tlitir  savings  to  future  produc¬ 
tion,  for  their  own  individual  advantage 
and  advancement  in  the  first  place,  and 
for  that  of  those  near  and  dear  to  them  in 
the  second.  What  is  there  to  replace  this 
motive  if  it  be  removed  f 

The  individualistic  basis  for  society 
seems  to  the  political  economist  nut  so 
much  the  best  of  all  possible  plans,  as  the 
only  plan  possible,  for  the  organization 
into  a  complex  social  unity  of  a  vast  multi¬ 
tude  of  individuals,  of  all  varieties  of 
strength,  capacity,  and  taste.  Moreover, 
men  are  able  to  increase  their  numbers  far 
more  rapidly  than  they  can  their  means  of 
subsistence  ;  and  parental  prudence,  im¬ 
perfectly  exercised  as  it  it  at  present,  is 
imperatively  necessary  to  prevent  famine 
and  overcrowding.  The  political  econo¬ 
mist  rests  his  hope  (which  is  as  ardent  as  if 
more  sober  than  that  of  the  Socialist)  for 
improving  the  lot  of  the  poorest  in  the 
future  largely  on  the  growth  of  parental 
prudence,  induced  by  the  experience  of 
the  suffering  caused  by  parental  reckless¬ 
ness  ;  and  he  therefore  regards  with  dis¬ 
may  the  loss  of  all  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  individuals  for  the  feeding 
and  nurture  of  those  to  whom  they  give 
life.  How,  under  Socialism,  is  man’s 
judgment  and  self-restraint  to  be  aroused 
to  avert  the  cruel  but  necessary  conse¬ 
quences  of  reckless  rapidity  in  multiplying 
population — want,  over- work,  disease, 
and  famine  ?  To  the  political  economist, 
again,  it  appears  obvious  that  a  lazy, 
leisure  loving  creature  like  man  can  only 
be  induced  to  work  regularly  and  persist¬ 
ently,  whether  to  produce  the  necessaries 
of  civilized  life  or  to  increase  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  by  the  expectation  that  he 
will  reap  a  reward  in  his  own  person  from 
his  exertions.  So,  too,  it  seems  <S‘rtain 
to  the  political  economist  that  saving  or 
deferring  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  to  a 
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future  date,  will  only  result  from  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  individual  that  he  and  those 
dear  to  him  will  gain  in  the  long  run  by 
such  procrastination  of  the  use  of  his  pos¬ 
sessions.  Now,  since  the  prosperity  of 
mankind  depends  upon,  first,  as  extensive 
and  skilful  production  as  possible  and, 
next,  on  the  saving  habits  by  which  the 
means  of  future  production  are  provided, 
it  follows  that  the  present  system  of  Indi¬ 
vidualism,  or  enlightened  seif-seeking,  is 
the  only  one  which  can  be  reasonably  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  organization  of  society. 
Thus,  on  fundamental  giounds,  without 
touching  the  details  of  difficulty,  the  po¬ 
litical  economist  scouts  Socialism. 

Hut  the  Socialist  replies  by  urging  the 
possibility  of  a  great  development  of  the 
communal  instinct.  That  this  altruism 
does  exist  now,  and  influence  conduct  to 
some  degree,  is  shown  whenever  an  earnest 
thought  or  act  is  given  by  a  man  to  his 
country’s  serxice,  without  any  ulterior 
personal  object  in  view.  Since  this  is 
sometimes  seen  now,  it  might  clearly  be¬ 
come  more  common,  and  then  might  grow 
to  be  the  moving  spring  of  action  in  all 
minds  ;  so  that,  whereas  a  man  now  docs 
his  daily  work  for  his  own  iK'iiefit,  either 
in  solid  coin  or  social  credit,  he  would 
then  work  just  as  hard  and  as  well  for 
nothing  but  the  communal  wealth  and 
prosperity. 

So  say  the  Socialists  ;  and  do  not  offer 
an  opinion  as  to  the  aeons  which  must 
elapse  before  this  communal  industry  and 
altruistic  economy  might  be  expected  to 
be  developed  from  the  present  low  state 
of  selfishness.  But  let  not  the  political 
economist  rashly  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  evolution,  for  the  thing  exists  to-day. 

In  our  midst,  there  are  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  separate  nations,  in  each  of  wbich  in¬ 
dividuality  is  entirely  subordinated  to  com- 
munality.  The  most  intense  labor  is  voi- 
utitarily  undergone  for  the  benefit  of  the 
race.  Forethought  and  wisdom,  no  less 
than  bodily  exertion,  are  lavishly  expended 
in  the  general  interest ;  nay,  individuals 
never  hesitate  to  immolate  themselves  for 
the  good  of  a  posterity  that  is  not  their 
own  offspring,  and  that  neither  they  nor 
their  friends  will  ever  behold.  Again, 
the  wealth  of  these  communities  is  a  com¬ 
mon  stock  ;  no  one  hoards  for  himself  or 
his  own  children,  yet  they  do  hoard  like 
misers,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Here, 
then,  is  energetic  and  self-devoted^  toil. 


here  is  careful  and  persistent  economy, 
entirely  for  the  communal  advantage,  and 
with  the  most  absolute  unselfishness  in  the 
individual.  Here,  in  short,  is  the  ideal 
of  the  Socialist — in  the  hive  of  the  honey¬ 
bee. 

Then  such  a  state  i$  possible  ;  and  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  find  out  how 
to  bring  the  inferior  race  of  humankind 
up  to  this  higher  standard  of  social  being. 
But  let  us  not  be  rash  and  hasty  in  effect¬ 
ing  such  a  radical  alteration  in  our  man¬ 
ners.  Let  us  observe,  before  we  take  ac¬ 
tion,  what  are  the  conditions  of  existence 
in  the  socialistic  community  of  the  insect 
world. 

Division  of  labor  is  carried  to  its  high¬ 
est  pitch  of  perfection  among  the  honey¬ 
bees.  They  first  divide  the  great  duties 
of  fife  under  two  headings  :  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  present  maintenance  of 
the  communal  existence,  and  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  its  perpetuation. 

Everybody  is  probably  aware  that  the 
bees  in  a  normal  hive  are  of  three  kinds — 
viz.  a  queen,  drones,  and  workers.  The 
queen  would  be  mure  accurately  termed  the 
mother  of  the  hive.  The  regal  title  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  as  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  exercises  any  sovereign 
power.  Great  attention  is  shown  to  her, 
but  this  springs,  probably,  less  from  re¬ 
spect  to  her  individually  than  from  a  sense 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  her  well¬ 
being  and  activity  to  the  community.  To 
lay  eggs  is  her  t>eing’s  sole  end  and  aim. 
There  is  one  way,  indeed,  in  which  she 
truly  resembles  a  human  sovereign,  and 
that  is  in  her  isolation  from  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  her  equals.  The  queen 
spends  practically  the  whole  of  her  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  daik  recesses  of  the  hive. 
Only  a  few  times  does  she  issue  forth  at 
all,  and  then  she  does  not  go  to  visit  her 
compeers,  the  sovereigns  of  neighboring 
communities.  In  fact,  the  quten  goes 
out  only  on  business.  First  of  all,  on  one 
of  the  early  days  of  her  life,  she  travels 
forth  a-husband-hunting,  and  after  having 
gained  the  dignity  of  matronage,  she  does 
not  think  of  stirring  outside  the  door 
again  till  she  has  reared  such  a  nuiT:erous 
progeny  that  the  emigration  of  a  large 
body  of  them  from  the  old  home  becomes 
imperative.  Then  the  gracious  mother 
and  queen  goes  with  the  departing  swarm, 
enters  with  them  upon  a  new  abode,  and 
at  once  resumes  her  materual  labors.  The 
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queen  never  leaves  the  hive  for  any  other 
purpose,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  than 
these  two  :  her  own  weddint;  and  the 
emi^ation  of  a  body  of  her  childien. 

Her  daily  life  is  monotonous  to  a  de¬ 
gree.  The  woiker  bees  prepare  the  comb, 
with  its  well  known  hexagonal  cells  or 
cavities  ;  the  queen  steps  about  upon  this, 
solemnly  inspecting  the  cells,  and  laving 
in  each  in  turn  the  kind  of  egg  which  is 
suitable  to  its  form.  Her  function  is  not 
purely  mechanical,  in  so  far  as  this  :  that 
she  observes  the  character  of  the  cell  in 
which  she  is  about  to  lay,  and  varies  her 
deposit  in  accordance  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  she 
appears  to  exercise  her  judgment  as  to 
how  many  eggs  she  will  produce.  When 
the  honey  is  scarce,  or  when  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  hive  is  already  strong,  a  queen 
will  deposit  but  few  eggs  ;  but  if  removed 
to  a  more  encouraging  situation,  the  same 
queen  will  at  once  commence  to  lay  with 
great  rapidity. 

As  inferentially  stated  in  the  last  sen- 
tence,  the  comb  in  which  workers  are  to 
be  hatched  differs  from  that  designed  for 
drones,  and  queen  cells  are  again  distinc¬ 
tively  formed.  The  queen  cells  are  the 
largest,  but  the  drone  cradles  are  larger 
than  the  worker  ones.  The  eggs  from 
which  the  drones  and  workers  respectively 
are  developed  also  differ. 

The  queen  is  capable  of  laying  drone 
eggs  while  she  remains  unmarried  ;  the 
drones  are,  in  fact,  her  progeny  alone, 
and  owe  no  debt  fur  existence  to  a  father. 
This  is  abundantly  proved  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  One  of  the  simplest  and  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  these  proofs  is  supplied  when 
a  queen  of  one  species  intermarries  with  a 
drone  of  another.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
an  Italian  queen,  known  by  the  three  yel¬ 
low  bands  which  these  bees  bear  upon  the 
body,  to  have  been  mated  with  an  Eng¬ 
lish  or  plain  black  drone.  The  drones 

frodiiced  by  this  mother  will  be  pure 
talians  like  herself,  but  the  workers  and 
the  princesses  that  she  will  lay  will  be 
hybrids. 

A  queen  will  lay  from  one  to  three 
thousand  eggs  per  day  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Every  attention  is  paid  to  her  by 
her  subjects  during  her  dull  and  laborious 
confinement  to  the  hive.  She  is  treated 
with  the  most  servile  courtliness.  Both 
honey  and  partly  digested  pollen  are 
handed  to  her  in  abundance.  The  bees 


who  are  nearest  to  her  stand  in  a  closely- 
crowded  circle  around  her,  with  their 
heads  all  turned  toward  her.  When  she 
moves,  they  skurry  back,  pushing  over 
one  another  in  their  eager  haste  to  make 
way  for  the  mother  of  the  hive,  but  still 
not  turning  their  backs  upon  her.  The 
scene  presents  a  ludicrous  likeness  to  the 
etiquette  of  courtiers  in  attendance  on 
royalty.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the 
queen  is  surrounded  by  special  guards  and 
courtiers,  or  whether  it  is  merely  that  all 
those  ordinary  members  of  the  community 
who  accidentally  happen  to  be  near  her 
pay  her  such  homage.  Modern  bee-keep¬ 
ers  incline  to  the  latter  idea,  but  there  are 
some  instances  on  record  in  which  a  dis¬ 
abled  queen  was  the  object  of  peculiar  at¬ 
tention  from  a  small  number  only  of  her 
people.  For  instance,  “  A  queen  in  a 
thinly-peopled  hive  lay  on  a  honey-comb, 
apparently  dying;  six  workers  surrounded 
her,  seemingly  in  intent  regard,  quivering 
their  wings  as  if  to  fan  her,  and  with  ex¬ 
tended  stings  as  if  to  keep  off  intruders  or 
assailants.  On  presenting  them  honey, 
though  it  was  eagerly  devoured  by  the 
other  bees,  the  guards  were  so  completely 
absorbed  in  their  mournful  duty  as  en¬ 
tirely  to  disregard  the  proffered  banquet. 
The  following  day,  the  queen,  though 
lifeless,  was  still  surrounded  by  her 
guard.” 

But  whether  some  few  bees  are,  as  the 
writer  of  this  anecdote  thought  they  were, 
attached  specially  to  the  queen  or  not, 
certain  it  is  that  the  whole  community  do 
her  the  most  humble  suit  and  service,  and 
are  heartbroken  if  any  mishap  occurs  to 
her,  simply  because  the  future  existence 
of  the  community  depends  on  her.  If 
the  queen  is  unexpectedly  taken  from  their 
midst,  without  having  provided  for  her 
own  successor,  the  whole  hive  is  at  once 
in  a  commotion.  A  cruel  monster  once 
tried  an  expeiiinent  on  the  subject,  with  a 
swarm  of  bees  who  were  out  of  the  hive 
looking  for  a  new  abode.  He  picked 
their  mother  out  of  the  midst  of  them, 
carried  her  away,  and  clipped  her  wings. 
The  bees  scattered  about,  looking  anxiously 
for  their  lost  leader.  In  about  an  hour 
he  presented  her  to  them  again,  and  looked 
on  at  their  distress  when  they  found  that 
she  had  been  mutilated,  and  could  not  dy 
to  seek  another  hive.  Finally,  he  hived 
her  ;  and  the  swarm  joyfully  followed  her 
into  the  new  home,  little  thinking,  prob- 
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ably,  that  their  tormentor  intended  repeat¬ 
ing  the  performance  the  next  day.  This 
be  did,  however,  taking  the  queen  out  of 
the  hive,  with  the  result  that  the  bees  im¬ 
mediately  came  to  lo«ik  about  for  her. 
Well,  to  cut  the  brutal  story  short,  he 
kept  the  poor,  devoted  creatures  hover¬ 
ing,  fasting  and  miserable  but  faithful, 
about  their  suffering  queen,  till,  at  the 
end  of  five  days’  torment,  they  were  all 
dead  of  exhaustion.  The  queen  lingered 
a  few  hours  lunger  ;  but  she  also  was 
starved  to  death,  having  refused  food 
when  it  was  offered  to  her  separately  from 
her  family. 

The  full  average  life  of  a  queen  is  thirty 
or  forty  times  as  long  as  that  of  one  of 
her  children,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances.  This,  and  the  honors  shown  her 
in  the  hive,  are  the  special  compensations 
that  she  has  for  such  a  life  as  she  leads. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  career  of  the 
queen  is  surely  not  one  that  commends 
itself  to  one’s  taste  unreservedly.  The 
hive  is  a  perfect  zenana  to  its  mother,  and 
her  thoughts  are  bounded  by  its  cells. 
Her  avocation  is  maternity,  pure  and  sim¬ 
ple  ;  the  duty  is  specialized,  and  the  mem- 
i>er  of  the  community  chosen  for  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  it  alone.  Her  career  is  eminently 
useful,  but  it  must  be  deadly  dull  to  be  a 
queen  bee. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  hive  is  analogous 
to  human  society  in  that  the  male  sex  has 
the  best  part  of  existence,  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  favorable  lot.  Let  us  see. 

The  drones  are  ”  the  lazy  fathers  of  the 
industrious  hive.”  The  queen  is  the  one 
and  only  fully -developed  female  in  each 
hive  ;  but  there  are,  at  a  certain  season, 
a  vast  number  of  idle  gentlemen  lounging 
around.  The  community  in  a  hive  con¬ 
sists  generally,  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
of  from  30,000  to  40,000  bees,  and  of 
these,  perhaps,  1,500  may  be  drones. 
They  are  known  at  a  glance  by  their  burly, 
heavy  appearance,  and  a  closer  examina¬ 
tion  shows  that  they  have  neither  the 
stings  nor  the  leg-baskets  which  distinguish 
the  working  and  struggling  members  of 
the  community.  The  drones  fiyout  when 
they  like,  but  not  to  gather  honey.  This 
they  eat,  at  their  luxurious  pleasure,  out 
of  the  cells  where  the  workers  store  it  up. 
They  do  nothing  whatever  in  the  hive  to 
earn  their  keep.  They  may  be  seen  lazily 
and  aimlessly  strolling  about,  as  though 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  or  prop¬ 


ping  themselves  up  in  convenient  spots, 
and  going  off  to  sleep  for  hours  together. 
The  one  purpose  for  which  they  are  called 
into  being  is  to  accept  the  handkerchief, 
if,  by  chance  or  favor,  it  is  thrown  them 
by  the  queen. 

This  does  not  seem  so  bad,  does  it  ? 
Methinks  I  have  seen,  perhaps,  one  or 
two,  or  say  three,  male  human  creatures 
who  might  not  object  to  take  the  post  of 
drone  in  a  Socialist  state.  But,  softly  ; 
all  is  nut  yet  told.  The  black  side  of  the 
life  of  a  drone  must  now  be  displayed. 

The  drones  are  produced  only  during 
that  short  season  of  the  year  when  swarm¬ 
ing  takes  place  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  earli¬ 
est  comers  of  their  kind  hatch  out  of  the 
eggs  about  the  end  of  April.  Before 
three  months  have  elapsed  from  that  date, 
not  a  drone  is  to  be  seen.  All  are  dead  ; 
and  nearly  all  have  been  killed  with  the 
most  barbarous  cruelty. 

The  circumstances  arc  these  :  the  queen 
who  has  lived  through  a  winter  has  not, 
for  herself,  any  need  of  drones.  Once 
mated,  she  is  fertilized  for  her  whole  life. 
Nevertheless,  when  she  begins  to  lay  in 
the  spring,  she  provides  some  drones  to 
be  ready  for  her  own  probable  future 
daughters.  As  the  workers  hatch  out, 
the  hive  becomes  overcrowded,  and  crui- 
gration,  or  swarming,  is  at  hand.  As 
soon  as  the  old  queen  sees  that  she  must 
leave  with  a  swarm,  she  prepares  a  succes¬ 
sor  for  herself.  The  liees  then  make  a 
few  very  big  ceils,  shaped  like  an  acorn 
cup,  upon  the  construction  of  which  they 
lavi.sh  the  wax  with  which  they  deal  so 
carefully  on  all  other  occasions.  The 
queen  lays  in  these  the  special  eggs  that 
are  de^stined  to  form  future  queens,  and 
each  egg,  in  three  days,  hatches  into  a 
grub.  There  is  no  apparent  difference 
between  these  royal  eggs  and  the  eggs 
from  which  common  workers  will  be 
hatched.  The  metamorphoses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  eggs,  too,  differ  only  in 
detail.  Queens,  drones,  and  workers  alike 
are  batched  from  the  egg  into  a  grub, 
which  next  becomes  a  cocoon,  and  then, 
after  a  period  of  retirement,  reappears  as 
the  fully-fledged  insect.  Special  treat¬ 
ment,  however,  in  addition  to  a  peculiar 
cell,  is  accorded  to  the  royal  grub.  This 
is  fed  by  the  bees  with  a  highly  nourish¬ 
ing  form  of  food,  called  royal  jelly,  which 
is  more  stimulating  than  worker  food.  In 
five  or  six  days  this  royal  grub  begins  to 
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spin  itself  into  a  cocoon,  and  when  this  is 
safely  accomplished,  the  workers  cover 
over  the  cell  mouth  with  wax,  and  leave 
the  cocoon  to  itself.  In  another  week 
(fifteen  days  from  the  laying  of  the  egg) 
it  is  transformed  into  a  mature  queen,  and 
is  ready  to  leave  its  cell,  and  to  enter  on 
its  active  existence. 

Very  soon  after  the  cells  are  sealed 
over,  the  old  mother  swarms  away,  ac¬ 
companied  by  those  of  the  colony  who 
elect  to  follow  her  fortunes  rather  than  to 
wait  for  the  young  sovereign.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  queen  should  go  when  she 
has  once  allowed  her  successor  to  obtain 
existence.  There  can  l>e  but  one  queen 
in  a  hive  ;  and  if  the  old  one  remained 
when  the  new  one  got  out  of  the  cell, 
there  would  be  a  royal  battle  between 
them,  which  would  terminate  only  with 
the  death  of  one  of  the  jealous  comba¬ 
tants.* 

When  the  first  young  <^ueen  emerges 
from  her  cradle,  then,  she  finds  the  coast 
clear,  so  far  as  her  mother  is  concerned. 
But  rivals  still  exist.  Other  princesses  are 
hatching,  and  will  be  ready  to  come  out 
of  their  cells  in  a  short  time — it  may  l>e  a 
few  hours,  or  a  few  days.  The  first  thing 
that  a  newly-hatched  queen  does,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  make  the  round  of  her  unborn 
sisters’  ceils,  pull  them,  in  their  unfin¬ 
ished,  defenceless  state,  out  of  their  lef- 
uges  and  destroy  them  one  by  one.  This 
is  the  lively  time  of  a  queen’s  existence. 
The  above  is  her  first  performance  ;  and 
her  next  is  to  seek  a  mate. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  bees 
sometimes  prevent  the  first-hatched  queen 
from  destroying  the  unfinished  princesses. 
This  means  that  they  wish  to  send  off  a 
second  swarm,  and  require  this  young 
queen  to  be  off  with  that,  and  leave  the 
next  princess  the  succession  to  the  old 
hive.  When  thus  thwarted  in  her  sorori- 
cidal  designs,  the  young  lady  grows  ex¬ 
ceedingly  angry.  As  the  workers  pull 
her  back  by  her  wings,  and  stand  over 
the  cell  that  she  wishes  tu  attack,  she 
loudly  expostulates,  with  a  sound  like 
“  Peet,  peet.”  The  experienced  bee¬ 
keeper  knows  when  he  hears  this  noise 
that  it  foretells  a  second  swarm,  or,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  a  cast.” 

As  soon  as  the  iniportant  matter  of  the 

*  There  have  been  a  very  few  rare  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  instances  recorded  of  two  queens 
living  together  in  one  hive. 
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succession  is  settled  by  her  own  resolute 
action,  the  young  virgin  queen  flies  forth. 
She  goes  tu  meet  her  mate  ;  and  it  is  in 
order  to  provide  her  with  a  husband  that 
the  drones  have  been  hatched. 

The  after  fate  of  the  drones  is  a  very 
cruel  one.  As  the  summer  advances,  the 
bees  cease  to  hatch  out  more  young,  be¬ 
cause  they  need  both  all  their  energies  for 
gathering  the  honey,  and  all  their  cells 
for  storing  it  up  in,  against  the  winter. 
A  certain  amount  of  breeding  goes  on  ; 
but  not  sufficient  to  leave  any  chance  of 
more  swarms  going  off  from  the  hive. 
The  drones  then  become  useless  ;  if  no 
swarms  go  off,  no  young  queens  will  be 
hatched  ;  and  if  no  young  queens  need 
husbands,  the  drones  are  without  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  their  existence.  About  the  end 
of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  therefore, 
a  grand  massacre  of  them  takes  place. 
The  unhappy  and  defenceless  drones — who 
have  no  stings— are  driven  from  the  honey 
and  starved,  hunched  up  in  corners  and 
smothered,  turned  out  of  the  hive  to  per¬ 
ish  in  the  chill  of  the  evening,  or  actually 
stung  savagely  to  death  by  the  heartless 
and  pitiless  workers.  Ia?t  us  draw  the 
curtain  on  the  harrowing  scene.  Kauntel- 
roy,  the  forger,  after  his  conviction,  told 
a  friend  that  he  had  never  for  a  moment 
enjoyed  one  of  his  own  famous  repasts, 
fur  the  thought  of  the  approaching  foot¬ 
steps  of  justice  poisoned  the  meats  and 
corked  the  wines.  So  must  it  be  with 
the  drones.  It  may  look  rather  a  fine 
thing  to  have  as  much  honey  as  you  like, 
without  working  for  it  ;  but  how  could 
you  enjoy  it  with  such  a  future  before 
your  mind  all  the  time  ?  Surely,  few 
would  wish  to  be  the  drones  in  a  Socialist 
community. 

There  remains  the  mass  of  the  popula¬ 
tion — the  workers.  Let  us  see  if  their 
lot  approaches  more  nearly  to  ideal  hap¬ 
piness. 

For  them  life  is  all  labor.  No  miner, 
no  puddler,  no  navvy,  no  docker,  so  taxes 
his  physical  powers  as  the  bees  do  theirs. 
Nor  did  even  the  slaves  on  the  cotton 
plantations  in  the  gathering  season  ever 
work  under  the  lash  so  long  and  so  un- 
restingly,  as  these  insects  do  under  the 
pressure  of  their  communistic  public  opin¬ 
ion.  The  earliest  rambler  on  a  summer’s 
morning  will  find  the  bees  before  him 
among  the  flowers  ;  and  after  the  darkness 
has  closed  the  honeycups,  and  driven  the 
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beeft  from  the  beds  of  bloom,  the  listener 
will  hear  that  the  work  of  the  inteiior  of 
the  hive  is  still  in  full  progress. 

The  (gathering  of  honey  is  but  a  small 
ait  of  the  duties  upon  which  the  working 
ees  are  employed.  The  comb  has  to  be 
made  ;  and  this  is  tremendously  hard 
work.  Wax  is  a  secretion  of  the  bees. 
They  produce  it  slowly,  and  in  flake.s, 
from  underneath  certain  scales  that  open 
on  the  abdomen,  and  convey  it  with  their 
feet  to  their  mouths  to  be  made  moist 
and  ductile.  Teeth  and  tongue  together 
twist  and  turn  it  till  it  is  soft  and  ready 
for  use,  and  then  it  is  plastered  on  the 
foundation,  and  worked  out  by  the  teeth 
and  feet  into  six-sided  cells  with  absolute 
mathematical  accuracy.  The  secretion  of 
the  wax  evidently  makes  great  drafts  on 
the  vital  strength  of  the  bees,  for  it  is 
found  that  they  consume  twenty  pounds 
of  honey  for  every  pound  of  wax  that  they 
produce. 

The  honey  is  simp'y  the  winter  store  of 
provender.  The  baby  bees  in  their  grub 
state  are  fed  on  a  different  kind  of  food, 
which  also  the  workers  have  to  gather. 
This  is  formed  out  of  the  pollen,  or  fertil- 
ixing  dust  of  dowers.  Bees,  as  is  well 
known,  perform  an  essential  office  in  the 
cross-fertilization  of  plants  (quite  unwit* 
tingly  on  their  parts,  no  doubt),  by  carry¬ 
ing  the  pollen  from  one  anther  to  the  pistil 
in  another  bloom.  In  this  connection, 
the  curious  fact  is  observed  that  bees  do 
not  visit  on  one  and  Uie  same  journey  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  dowers.  They  collect 
pollen  from  all  varieties  ;  but  with  what¬ 
ever  sort  they  begin,  to  that  sort  they 
keep  till  they  have  tilled  the  little  baskets 
that  ttiey  carry  for  the  purpose  on  their 
hind  legs.  Having  down  home,  and 
stored  their  load  in  the  cells  appropriated 
to  it,  they  may  commence  again  on  quite 
another  kind  of  pollen-bearing  blossom. 
The  utility  of  this  arrangement  for  the 
dowers  is  obvious  ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  how 
the  bee  comes  to  bo  thus  discriminating. 

Another  substance  collected  by  the  bees 
is  called  propolis.  This  is  a  kind  of  gum, 
which  they  obtain  from  certain  resinous 
buds,  or  from  the  bark  of  such  a  tree  as 
the  willow.  They  can  extract  it  also  from 
varnish.  It  is  an  old  superstition  that  the 
bees  in  an  apiary  should  l»e  informed  when 
their  master  dies,  as  they  will  wish  to 
visit  his  coffin.  Some  of  those  rationalis¬ 
tic  people,  who  cannot  be  satistied  till 
Naw  Sbbus. — VoL.  LIL,  No.  1. 


they  have  reduced  every  relic. of  more 
poetic  times  to  a  prosaic  explanation,  have 
propounded  a  theory  that  the  bees  are  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  dead  man's  habitation  to 
lick  off  the  varnish.  In  the  hive,  pro¬ 
polis  is  used  to  cement  all  crevices,  and  to 
join  all  partitions.  It  is  brought  into  req¬ 
uisition,  too,  when  an  enemy  invades  the 
hive  ;  he  is,  if  possible,  stung  to  death, 
and  if  he  be  too  heavy  to  remove,  he  is  im- 
periueably  sealed  up  within  a  propolis  tomb. 

Those  vain  human  creatures  who  might 
be  disposed  to  depreciate  the  powers  of 
the  bees  by  declaring  their  achievements 
to  be  mere  instinct,”  may  be  informed 
that  the  bees  obviously  and  frequently 
display  a  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end  in  unusual  circumstances 
which  cannot  justly  be  so  scornfully  de¬ 
scribed.  An  instance  is  recorded  where 
a  snail  with  a  shell  crawled  into  a  hive. 
The  bees,  having  slaughtered  it,  saw  that 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  strength  to 
cover  the  shed  all  over,  and  contented 
themselves  with  hermetically  closing  it  by 
a  layer  of  propolis  round  the  edges.  But 
a  slug,  without  a  shell,  having  obtained 
entrance  into  a  hive,  the  bees  covered  it 
completely  over  with  their  varnish,  so  as 
to  effectually  prevent  its  decomposition. 
Now,  if  the  human  creature  had  some 
propolis,  which  in  a  rare  emergency  he 
employed  with  such  just  foresight  and 
knowledge,  would  he  not  expect  to  be 
given  credit  for  something  more  than 
“  instinct”  1 

Bees  are  exquisitely  clean  in  their  hives. 
The  work  of  preserving  the  home  in  spot¬ 
less  purity,  and  that  of  feeding  and  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  grubs  in  their  cells,  is  done  by 
the  youngest  l»ees  of  the  community. 
When  they  are  a  week  or  two  old,  they 
are  promoted  to  the  outdoor  labors  of 
gathering  honey,  pollen,  and  propolis. 

The  ventilation  of  the  hive  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  extremely  hard  labor.  The 
bees  to  whom  this  task  is  committed  tix 
their  feet  tightly  to  the  floor,  by  means  of 
the  suckers  which  they  possess,  and  then 
fin  with  their  wings  so  rapidly  that  the 
eye  can  scarce  perceive  the  movement. 
A  tile  of  lees  thus  occupied  is  always  found 
just  within  the  hive  door,  and  a  second 
tile  similarly  engaged,  but  with  their 
heads  turned  in  the  opposite  direction, 
stands  on  tne  other  side  of  the  hive. 
Thus  a  constant  current  of  air  is  main¬ 
tained,  both  from  without,  inward,  and 
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vice  nersd.  The  fanning  is  such  terribly 
harrl  work  that  no  bee  can  support  the  ex¬ 
ertion  longer  than  half  an  hour.  Guard 
is  relieved  generally  about  every  twenty 
minutes. 

What  would  happen  to  a  bee  who  de¬ 
veloped  Individualism,  or  uncommunal  or 
indolent  habits,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Probably,  however,  what  occurs  to  a  dis¬ 
abled  bee  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  one  who  wished  to 
be  a  poet,  or  a  painter,  or  an  author,  or 
to  follow  any  of  those  avocations  which 
your  ordinary  muscular  laborer  looks  upon 
as  little  better  than  idling.  A  disabled 
bee,  which  is  no  hmger  capable  of  earning 
its  own  sustenance,  is  invariably  destroyed 
by  the  stings  of  its  fellows.  Doubtless, 
a  similar  Draconian  law  long  ago  elimi¬ 
nated  all  members  of  the  community  who 
had  souls  for  other  things  than  procuring 
food  and  bringing  up  giubs.  Evolution 
under  Socialism  has  produced  a  race  to 
whom  incessant,  violent  toil  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  large  population  is  the  only  pos¬ 
sibility  in  existence. 

How  completely  bee  life  is  absorbed  in 
race-perpetuation  may  be  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  bees,  in  summer,  lit¬ 
erally  work  themselves  to  death  for  the 
support  of  a  posterity  whom  they  will 
never  know.  The  average  life  of  bees  in 
the  honey  season  is  six  weeks  ;  while  un¬ 
der  more  easy  though  otherwise  less  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  in  the  winter,  a  bee 
will  live  for  six  months.  Yet  they  do  not 
despise  life  ;  for  if  a  bee  is  accidentally 
killed  by  a  person  examining  the  hive,  the 
community  resent  the  loss  with  the  utmost 
fierceness.  The  only  safety  for  such  an 
aggressor  is  to  leave  the  neighborhood  of 
the  hive  at  once,  or  he  will  infallibly  be 
severely  stung.  The  bees’  martyrdom  to 
work,  then,  is  a  real  sacrifice  to  com¬ 
munal  duty. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Socialism  does  not 
relieve  the  community  from  premature 
death,  caused  by  over-exeition  for  the 
means  of  livelihood  :  only  all  suffer  thus, 
and  not  a  few.  Nor  is  there  any  truth, 
in  the  bee-socialist’s  experience,  in  the 
flattering  promise  of  Mr.  William  Morris 
to  ourselves  : — 

Men  in  that  time  a-coming  shall  work  and 
have  no  fear 

For  to-morrow’s  lack  of  earning,  and  the 
hunger-wolf  anear. 


Famines  are  not  infrequent  in  the  bee¬ 
hive.  They  populate  up  to  the  limit  of 
their  calculated  food-supply,  and  if  that 
supply  is  denied  by  natuie,  they  starve. 
Only,  all  of  them  start  e  instead  of  a  few, 
because  they  are  communists. 

Female  rights,  it  may  be  noted,  are 
rampant  in  the  hive.  Those  poor,  help¬ 
less  drones  are  the  only  specimens  of  the 
male  sex.  The  workers,  one  and  all,  are 
imperfectly-developed  females.  The  fact 
has  long  l>een  known  that  the  nurses  could 
turn  any  worker  grub  under  a  certain  age 
into  a  queen  by  enlarging  its  cradle,  and 
feeding  it  on  royal  baby’s  food.  The 
presumption  from  this  that  the  workers 
were  undeveloped  females  was  conclusively 
proved  to  be  correct  by  a  series  of  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  dissections,  carried  out  early 
in  this  century  by  Mademoiselle  Justine, 
in  which  the  rudimentary  ovaries  were  dis¬ 
played. 

Behold,  then,  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  only  successful  socialistic  organi¬ 
zation  known  to  us  is  conducted  !  If 
such  conditions  were  in  any  way  possible 
to  mankind,  the  feasibility  of  the  com¬ 
munistic  basis  for  society  could  not  be  de¬ 
nied.  But  what  a  prospect  !  What  con¬ 
ditions  of  existence  !  No  need  to  dwell 
on  the  far  greater  difficulty  of  dividing 
the  labor  necessary  for  supplying  all  man’s 
varying  and  elaborate  needs  than  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  arranging  the  simple  duties  of 
the  hive.  Even  if  this  vast  difficulty  of 
organization  could  be  surmounted,  what 
hard  cruelty,  what  grinding  toil,  what  lack 
of  love,  hope,  and  interest  attend  this  sys¬ 
tem  !  The  almost  total  extinction  of  the 
male  sex,  the  reduction  of  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  the  female  sex  to  the  position  of 
mere  toilers  for  offspring  not  their  own, 
the  rigid  limitation  of  motherhood  to  se¬ 
lected  females,  and  the  denial  to  them  of 
any  other  function,  the  obligation  on 
every  individual  of  untiring,  incessant,  ex¬ 
hausting  toil,  rewarded  only  by  the  bare 
necessaries  of  existence — an  obligation  en¬ 
forced  we  do  not  know  how,  but  so  rigor¬ 
ously  carried  out  that  the  bulk  of  each 
generation  dies  at  a  quarter  of  the  normal 
length  of  life  solely  from  overwork — the 
pitiless  murder  of  the  sick  and  useless  ; 
such  are  the  conditions  of  existence  in  the 
one  successful  Socialist  community  thor¬ 
oughly  known  to  us.  The  prospect  is  not 
attractive  ! — National  Review. 
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THE  POET’S  APOLOGY. 

BY  ANDREW  LANO. 

No,  the  Muse  has  gone  away, 

Does  not  haunt  me  much  to-day. 

Everything  she  had  to  say 
Has  been  said  ! 

’Twas  not  much  at  any  time 
All  that  she  could  hitch  in  rhyme, 

Never  was  the  Muse  sublime 
^\'ho  has  fled  ! 

Any  one  who  takes  her  in 
May  observe  she’s  rather  thin  ; 

Little  more  than  bone  and  skin 
Is  the  Muse  ; 

Scanty  sacrifice  she  won 
When  her  very  best  she’d  done. 

And  at  her  they  poked  their  fun. 

In  Reviews. 

“  Rhymes,”  in  truth,  “  are  stubborn  things.” 

And  to  Rhyme  she  clung,  and  clings. 

Hut  whatever  song  she  sings 
Scarcely  sells. 

If  her  tone  be  grave,  they  say 
‘*  Give  us  something  rather  gay.” 

If  she’s  skittish,  then  they  pray 
‘‘  Something  else  I” 

So  she’s  cut  the  whole  concern — 

Lute  and  Lyre,  and  Torch  and  Urn, 

Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn, 

Joys  or  woes. 

For  Parnassus  is  “  too  steep,” 

And  the  only  Muse  I  keep. 

And  that  keeps  me,  writes  a  heap,* 

But — it’s  Prose  ! 

— Murray'a  Magazine, 
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Next  time  you  happen  to  be  passing 
through  Venice,  with  a  sunny  afternoon 
on  your  hands  to  spare,  just  call  a  cab 
from  the  steps  at  Danieli’s,  and  ask  the 
driver  to  whisk  you  round  by  the  back 
road  to  the  gates  of  the  Arsenal. 

I  say  a  cab,  not  by  misadventure,  but 
of  malice  prepense  ;  for  if  a  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesman  might  import  a  little 
poetry  into  Piccadilly  by  calling  a  hansom 
”  the  gondola  of  London,”  why  may  not 
an  enterprising  private  citizen,  humbly  toil¬ 
ing  after  him  at  a  respectful  distance,  im¬ 


port  a  little  Western  civilization  into  the 
Grand  Canal  by  calling  a  gondola  the  han¬ 
som  of  Venice  t  Similarly,  has  not  what 
we  know  as  a  four-wheeler  in  dear,  dirty 
old  London  ”  suffered  a  sea  change”  into 
the  form  of  a  darca  by  the  banks  of  the 
city  on  the  Adriatic  If  And  indeed  the 
quick-witted  Venetians  themselves  have 
not  been  slow  to  perceive  the  obvious  an¬ 
alogy  ;  for  the  popular  humor  of  the  Riva 
degli  Schiavoni  has  nicknamed  the  little 
noiseless  screw  steamers  that  ply  with  pas¬ 
sengers  between  the  Piazzetta  and  (proA 
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jmdor !)  the  railway  station  not  only  as 
“  omnibuses”  but  even  as  ‘‘  tramways.” 
Such  is  the  march  of  intellect  in  these  lat¬ 
ter  times,  that  Venice  has  nowadays  a 
mounted  police  in  gondola.s,  and  when  a 
fire  breaks  out  in  the  labyrinth  of  canals  be¬ 
hind  the  Frari,  the  fire-engine  on  duty  is 
rowed  to  the  spot  by  a  crew  of  stout  boat¬ 
men  in  appropriate  uniform. 

Once  in  your  gondola,  on  the  lion-hunt 
intent,  you  must  leave  behind  the  golden 
glories  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Doge’s  I’alace 
— leave  behind  the  great  red  and  yellow 
sails  of  the  calm  Lagoon — leave  behind 
the  bustling  crowd  and  the  pigeons  of  the 
Piazza,  and  plunge  at  once  into  the  nar¬ 
row  waterways  that  lead  into  the  heart  of 
the  people’s  Venice.  The  most  striking 
way  to  approach  the  Arsenal  indeed  is  to 
let  your  gondolier  take  you  round  by  the 
church  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul — ”  San 
7anipolo”  your  true-bred  Venetian  calls  it 
for  short — the  Westminster  Abbey  of  de¬ 
funct  dogedom,  where  thirty  generations 
of  most  illustrious  oligarohs  sleep  in  peace 
with  serene  dignity  under  becoming  cata¬ 
falques  of  solid  marble.  But  to  adopt 
this  route  you  should  provide  yourself  be¬ 
forehand  with  a  plentiful  stock  of  moral 
courage  and  eau-de-Cologne,  for  thirty 
generations  of  Venetian  dirt  likewise  re¬ 
pose  in  layers  on  the  muddy  bottom,  and 
the  air  is  redolent  with  the  accumulated 
perfume  of  fifteen  centuries  of  very  im¬ 
perfect  sanitation.  The  sluggish  tide  of 
the  Lagoon,  and  the  oars  of  those  poetical 
but  extortionate  gondoliers,  stir  up  the 
festering  mass  afresh  at  every  turn  ;  so 
that  the  romance  of  the  waterways  suffers 
somewtiat  in  real  life  by  the  prosaic  inter¬ 
position  of  that  irrepressible  sewage  ques¬ 
tion,  which  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  most 
cultured  ages  has  never  been  able  satisfac¬ 
torily  to  burke  for  us.  From  the  banks, 
young  Italy,  regenerated  Italy,  avid  of 
aoldi  as  in  the  days  of  the  Oppressor, 
swarms  forth  from  narrow  dingy  lanes  and 
stretches  out  its  imperfectly  washen  hands, 
in  a  clamorous  chorus  for  the  copper  coin¬ 
age  of  good  King  Umberto.  Regardless 
of  whom,  with  set  face  and  stern,  you 
still  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  your  way 
along  those  noiseless  streets,  to  an  occa¬ 
sional  chorus  of  ‘‘  Stali”  or  **  Preme,” 
till  a  sudden  swirl  of  the  whishing  tide 
brings  the  gondola  unexpectedly  round 
with  a  jerk  from  the  Canal  della  Celcstia 
face  to  face  with  the  wall  of  the  Arsenal. 


A  crab-catcher  on  the  bank  will  hold 
your  boat  (and  his  hat  for  a  sou)  as  you 
alight  by  the  door  of  the  famous  naval 
station.  At  the  outer  entrance  of  that 
sleepy  old  dork  stands  the  veritable  lion 
whose  tale  I  desire  to-day  to  unfold  to 
you.  A  marble  lion,  of  antique,  not  to 
say  archaic,  workmanship,  he  has  stood 
there  on  guard  for  two  hundred  years, 
with  three  companions  dozing  by  his  side, 
to  watch  over  the  navy  of  the  dead  repub¬ 
lic  and  the  renascent  kingdom  of  united 
Italy.  But  be  is  by  no  means  by  birth  a 
stone  of  Venice  ;  his  origin  points  to  far 
other  days  and  other  manners.  As  every¬ 
body  knows,  and  as  an  elegant  Latin  in¬ 
scription  on  his  base  in  fact  sets  forth — I 
almost  scorn  to  translate  it  in  these  latter 
days,  when  even  ladies  lisp  to  their  babes 
in  the  purest  Ciceronian — be  was  brought 
with  his  three  companions  from  the  Pirasiis 
in  1687  by  the  victorious  fleet  of  Doge 
Francesco  Morosini.  One  of  the  big 
beasts  mounted  guard  over  the  harbor  it¬ 
self  ;  his  companion  stood  beside  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Way  that  led  from  Pirajus  to  the  city 
of  Athens.  But  what  -is  oddest  of  all 
about  this  particular  lion — the  first  to  the 
left  in  front  of  the  massive  old  fifteenth 
century  gateway — is  the  fact  that  his  body 
is  covered  irregularly  with  strange  inscrip¬ 
tions,  some  of  them  running  in  a  circle 
round  bis  shoulders,  and  others  sprawling 
at  irregular  distances  along  his  lordly 
flanks  and  magnificent  haunches. 

And  what  is  the  language,  ancient  or 
modern,  in  which  these  casual  and  ex¬ 
tremely  serpentine  inscriptions  are 
couched  t  Ah,  there’s  the  rub.  Thtre 
comes  the  point  which  throws  at  once 
such  a  lurid  glamour  of  romance  and  mys¬ 
tery  about  that  grim  archaic  beast,  once 
the  foremost  ornament  of  the  harbor  of 
the  Piraeus,  and  now  the  guardian  of  Kirtg 
Umberto’s  new-born  navy.  The  letters,  if 
letters  indeed  they  be,  are  rude  and 
weather-worn  ;  time  and  rain  have  almost 
obliterated  them  ;  scarce  a  single  form 
stands  out  clear  and  definite  ;  only  a  gen¬ 
eral  vague  sense  of  something  written  now 
remains  of  what  was  once,  no  doubt,  to 
somelrody  somewhere  a  legible  and  highly 
valuable  inscription.  But  to  modern  sci¬ 
ence  and  modem  archseology  the  lion’s 
story  was  for  many  long  years  a  dead  se¬ 
cret.  Every  key  was  tried  in  vain.  The 
rude  marks  on  the  stone  obstinately  dis¬ 
played  their  native  rudeness  by  refusing 
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to  answer  any  polite  inquiries  as  to  their 
orifl^in  and  meaning  :  “  What’s  that  to 
you  !”  they  retorted  mutely.  They  de¬ 
clined  to  come  out  as  Egyptian  hiero¬ 
glyphics  ;  they  refrained  from  exhibiting 
themselves  as  Babylonian  cuneiform  ; 
they  wouldn’t  even  permit  themselves  to 
be  dexterously  twisted,  after  the  fashion  of 
philologists — for  we  must  all  admit  that 
in  philology  much  can  he  done  by  ingen¬ 
ious  twisting — into  .\ccadian  ideograms  or 
Chinese  metaphysics.  Read  forward  or 
backward  or  upside  down  they  were 
equally  incorrigible.  They  listened  not  to 
the  voice  of  the  (>olyglot  charmer,  charmed 
he  never  so  conjecturally  and  wisely.  At 
last  one  day  a  wandering  Scandinavian 
scholar  passed  that  way — one  Rafn  of 
Copenhagen — and,  casting  a  glance  at  the 
mysterious  marks,  thought  he  recognised 
some  familiar  touch  about  their  curves  and 
•angles.  He  went  to  work  at  them  with 
zeal  and  discretion,  and,  lo,  in  the  end,  it 
turned  out  to  everybody’s  immense  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  writing  on  the  lion — that 
Athenian  lion,  the  glory  of  the  Pirauis, 
the  brother  beast  of  the  guardian  of  the 
Sacred  Way — was  in  good  Norse  runes  of 
the  eleventh  century  ! 

Now  it  is  this  that  to  my  mind  gives 
the  lion  of  the  .\rsenal  such  a  special  and 
very  peculiar  interest  among  all  the  storied 
stones  of  V'enice.  That  he  should  have 
come  originally  from  Athens  indeed  is  in 
itself  nothing  very  remarkable  ;  the  noble 
V’enetians  of  the  days  of  the  most  serene 
Republic  were  such  an  unmitigated  set  of 
thieves  and  robbers  that  nothing  artistic 
anywhere  came  amiss  to  them.  All  was 
fish  to  the  net  of  the  Doges.  Since  the 
days  when  that  exemplary  noble  Roman 
Mummius  stripped  Corinth  of  its  marble 
statues,  the  flower  of  Greek  art,  and  then 
informed  the  bargees  whom  he  hired  to 
carry  his  plitnder  to  Romo  that  if  they 
broke  any  by  the  way  they  must  replace 
them  themselves  with  others  of  equal 
value,  there  were  never  surely  such  desper¬ 
ate  spoilers  and  robbers  of  churches  as 
those  pious  Venetians.  All  Venice,  in 
fact,  is  one  vast  museum  of  stolen  prop¬ 
erty.  A  self-righteous  inscription  over 
the  gateway  of  St.  Mark’s  informs  the 
visitor,  with  much  show  of  conscious  pro¬ 
bity,  that  the  four  famous  antique  bronze 
horses  above  the  portal,  “  removeil  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  enemy  to  Paris”  under 
Napoleon  I.,  were  again  restored  to  their 


proper  place  by  that  incorruptible  cham¬ 
pion  of  strict  international  morality,  the 
Emperor  Francis.  But  that  glorious 
team,  a  work  of  the  sculptors  of  the  Ne- 
ronian  age,  had  previously  been  stolen  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Doge  Dan- 
dolo  from  Constantinople,  whither  they 
had  been  carried  from  Rome,  for  his  own 
glorification,  by  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  had  filched  them  himself  from  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Trajan,  who  in  turn  had 
borrowed  them,  as  seems  probable,  from 
the  similar  monument  of  his  predecessor 
Nero.  Such  are  the  humors  of  the  world 
and  the  whirligigs  of  time.  Indeed,  if 
every  man  had  his  own  again,  one  might 
almost  say  there  would  be  no  Venice. 
The  column  of  St.  Mark  with  its  winged 
lion  would  go  back  to  Syria  ;  the  square 
pillars  by  the  Doge’s  Palace  would  return 
once  more  to  St.  Saba,  at  Ptolemais  ;  the 
alabaster  supports  of  the  inner  canopy 
would  find  their  way  back,  men  say,  to 
Solomon’s  temple  ;  and  even  the  moulder¬ 
ing  body  of  the  Evangelist  itself,  which 
reposes  beneath  its  pall  of  gold  and  jewels 
below  the  high  altar,  would  have  to  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  community  from  whom  it 
was  first  filched,  the  Coptic  Christians  of 
Alexandria. 

But  apart  from  the  common  epic  of 
conquest  and  robbery  which  every  Venetian 
relic  thus  encloses  in  itself,  as  of  ordinary 
custom,  there  is  something  exceptionally 
and  specifically  impressive,  to  rny  mind  at 
least,  in  the  marvel  of  this  lion  of  the  Ar¬ 
senal  door — a  sculptured  figure  that  thus 
brings  together  for  a  moment,  in  incon¬ 
gruous  juxtaposition  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  highest  culture  of  Periclean 
Athens  and  the  rude  barbarism  of  the 
Danish  invaders.  Surely  such  a  singular 
combination  as  this — the  names  of  Harold 
and  Ulf  and  other  fierce  rovers  of  the 
stormy  Baltic  cut  deep  on  a  carved  work 
of  the  pre  Phiflian  (ilreek  period  on  the 
bays  of  the  lEgean — may  give  us  pause 
for  a  moment  in  our  gondola  on  the  mud- 
banks  of  the  Brenta,  and  cause  us  to  won¬ 
der,  as  the  poet  wondered  of  the  flies  in 
amber,  “  how  the  dickens  they  got  there.” 

Let  us  try  to  answer  this  curious  ques¬ 
tion.  . 

The  lions  of  the  Arsenal  were  originally 
carved,  as  the  grain  of  the  stone  clearly 
indicates,  from  two  solid  blocks  of  the 
marble  of  Pentelicus.  The  place  itself 
from  which  they  came  is  not  without  in- 
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terest  in  the  history  of  their  wanderings, 
for  to  the  marble  of  Pentelicus,  I  verily 
believe,  the  world  owes  in  no  little  degree 
the  artistic  development  of  the  Athenian 
people.  “  It  was  a  gift  of  the  gods  to 
men,”  says  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  with  poetic 
vagueness,  speaking  of  the  marvellous  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Athenian  intellect  and 
the  Athenian  (esthetic  faculties  in  the  age 
immediately  preceding  the  era  of  Pericles. 
Well,  perhaps  so  ;  on  that  point  we  have 
no  specific  information  ;  but,  as  far  as  art 
is  concerned,  at  least,  I  think  it  was  also, 
in  great  part,  a  gift  of  the  neighboring 
quarries  of  Pentelicus.  It  did  not  count 
for  nothing  in  the  history  of  their  culture 
that  just  outside  their  city  walls  the  Athe¬ 
nians  had  that  mass  of  metainoiphosed  crys¬ 
talline  limestone,  altered  by  the  earth's 
internal  heat  into  pure  white  marble.  As 
£g3pt  based  herself  upon  granite,  and 
Babylon  upon  brick,  so  Athens  based  her¬ 
self  upon  the  Pentelican  quarries.  Now 
granite  is  not  precisely  what  a  man  might 
call  a  plastic  material.  I  doubt  if  even 
Phidias  himself  could  have  carved  a  satis¬ 
factory  Zeus  or  Aphrodite  from  the  red 
rock  of  Syene  that  gave  us  so  many  stark, 
stiff  Pashls  and  Memnons.  But  with 
marble  men  may  do  almost  anything  they 
like,  and  it  was  on  marble  of  Pentelicus 
that  Athens  raised  all  the  countless  glories 
of  the  Theseum  and  the  Acropolis. 

Some  day  or  other,  then,  presumably 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  before 
Christ,  some  nameless  Athenian  sculptor 
carved  out  of  that  stone  this  identical 
lion,  which  his  countrymen  placed  at  the 
gate  of  the  Piraeus  to  guard  the  harbor 
against  the  Spartan  fleet  and  all  other  out- 
landers.  For  twenty-two  centuries,  more 
or  less,  those  twin  lions  kept  guard  over 
Athens,  one  at  the  Pirtuus,  one  on  the 
Sacred  Way  that  led  from  the  port  to  the 
City  of  the  Violet  Crown.  All  through 
the  Middle  A&res,  indeed,  the  Piraeus  itself 
was  known  to  the  Italian  traders  who  fre¬ 
quented  it  as  the  Porto  Leone,  the  Lion’s 
Harbor  ;  and  as  such  the  Frankish  mer¬ 
chants  knew  it  almost  to  the  Wginning  of 
the  present  century,  when  antiquarian  zeal 
for  Hellenic  tradition  revived  once  more 
the  older  name.  But  what  changes  did 
not  the  lion  see  meanwhile  !  The  fall  of 
the  Athenian  Empire,  the  Spartan  suprem¬ 
acy,  the  hegemony  of  Thebes,  the  Mace¬ 
donian  dominion,  Philip  and  Alexander, 
the  reigns  of  the  Successors,  the  Acha-an 


league,  the  Roman  conquest,  the  empire 
of  the  Ciesars,  the  advent  of  new  creeds, 
the  Parthenon  turned  into  a  Christian 
church,  the  seat  of  civilization  transferred 
from  Rome  to  a  brand-new  metropolis  on 
the  Byzantine  Strait  !  And  then,  the 
long  decline  of  the  Empire,  the  growth 
of  Islam,  the  inroads  of  the  barbarian, 
the  pressing  danger  from  the  Saracen  and 
the  Turk.  It  was  in  these  later  days  that 
the  romance  of  the  runes  was  imposed 
upon  the  lion  of  the  Piraeus  mouth,  and 
that  Harold  Hardtada,  who  finally  lost  his 
life  fighting  against  our  own  English  Har¬ 
old  at  Stamford  Bridge,  piloted  his  pirati¬ 
cal  Norse  long-boats  on  another  man’s 
quarrel  to  the  port  of  Athens. 

And  how  strange  was  the  fate  that  thus 
brought  a  Norwegian  rover  of  the  age  of 
William  the  Conqueror  into  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  Periclean  Athens  !  *  Harold  the 
Tall,  son  of  Sigurd,  nicknamed  Ilardrada 
— he  of  the  bard  rede,  or  the  stern  coun¬ 
sel — was  a  typical  Norse  viking  of  the 
Berserker  order— a  man  after  Carlyle’s 
own  heart,  I  should  fancy.  A  soldier  of 
fortune  of  the  rollicking,  buccaneering 
Danish  mould,  a  Drake  or  Hawkins  of 
the  eleventh  century,  Harold  went  round 
the  woild  in  his  hot  youth  in  quest  of  ad¬ 
venture,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour, 
killing  impartially  heathen  or  Christian, 
and  for  conscience’  sake  asking  no  ques¬ 
tions.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1040  this 
doughty  leader  found  himself  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean  on  one  of  his  usual  marauding 
expeditions.  Those  were  the  days  when 
the  Scandinavian  corsairs  played  on  all 
seas  the  selfsame  game  played  later  round 
the  southern  shores  of  Europe  by  their 
Paynim  successors,  the  Barliary  pirates. 
In  all  the  churches  of  Christendom  the 
strange  litany  then  went  daily  up  to  heaven 
from  thousands  and  thousands  of  fright¬ 
ened  lips,  ”  A  furore  Norniannorum  libera 
nos,  Domine,”  ”  From  all  savage  as¬ 
saults  of  the  Northmen,  goo<l  Loid,  de¬ 
liver  us.”  Everywheie  the  Northern 
pirate  was  busily  poking  his  obtrusive 
nose.  A  century  earlier  Rolf  the  Ganger 
had  walked  over  Neustria,  and  turned  the 
fairest  provinces  of  the  Frankish  king  into 
his  dukedom  of  Normandy,  the  North¬ 
man’s  land.  At  that  very  moment  in 
England  itself  the  descendants  of  Swegen 
the  Dane  had  superseded  the  old  native 
West-Saxon  line,  and  another  Harold  of 
the  Danish  stock  was  ruling  over  the  citi- 
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sens  of  London  and  Winchester.  Before 
Ions?  the  Norman  was  to  lord  it  over  Sicily, 
to  iiumhle  the  pride  of  the  Moor  in  Spain, 
and  to  wrest  Apulia  from  the  feeble  ^rasp  of 
the  Byeantine  empire.  The  Scandinavian 
then,  in  short,  was  bullying  the  world,  as 
the  tilibustering  Englishman  bullies  it  now 
in  Australasia  and  South  Africa,  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  forests  of  New 
Guinea. 

So  Harold  Ilardrada,  like  some  proto¬ 
typical  Stanley,  or  Drake,  or  Wakefield, 
was  cruising  about  in  search  of  adventure 
on  his  own  account  in  the  eastern  seas. 
Just  at  that  moment,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  the  Athenian  people,  ever  in 
search  of  some  new  thing,  had  revolted 
from  the  sway  of  their  liege  lord,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Michael  IV'.,  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  astute  Byzantine,  playing  the  familiar 
old  imperial  game  of  utilizing  the  bar¬ 
barian  against  insurgent  subjects,  be¬ 
thought  him  of  employing  the  Berserker 
chief  to  bring  back  the  Athenians  to  their 
obedience  to  Caesar.  The  runes  on  the 
lion  of  the  V'enetian  Arsenal  tell  the  story  of 
what  followed  in  their  own  simple  pirati¬ 
cal  way.  The  tale  is  short,  but,  like  all 
that  the  Northmen  wrote,  it  is  very  pithy. 

“  llakon,  with  Ulf,  Asmund,  and  Ortn, 
conquered  this  port,’’  says  the  brief  in¬ 
scription  on  the  lion’s  left  shoulder.  ‘  ‘  By 
eomtuand  of  Harold  the  Tall  they  levied 
a  contribution  on  the  Greek  people,  on 
account  of  their  revolt.  I  talk  has  been 
detained  in  outlandish  parts,  higil,  with 
Itagnar,  was  dealing  war  in  Uoumania  and 
Armenia.” 

The  sinuous  lines  on  the  left  shoulder 
tell  an  equally  simple  and  graphic  story. 

Asmund  engraved  these  runes,”  it  says, 
•*  with  the  help  of  Asgeir,  Thorleif,  Thord, 
and  Ivar,  by  command  of  Harold  the  Tall, 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Greeks.” 

Could  anything  be  more  delightfully 
concise  and  natural  f  How  we  see  the 
whole  picture  called  up  in  vivid  colors  be¬ 
fore  our  very  eyes — the  savage  Noise  sea- 
dogs,  with  their  short,  sharp  swords, 
brought  face  to  face  by  the  irony  of  fate 
with  the  last  degenerate  descendants  of 
the  Athenian  freemen  ;  the  battle  in  the 
port  ;  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  levy, 
ing  of  the  Danegeld  ;  the  submission  of 
the  conquered.  Then  the  easy-going 
pirates,  good  Philistine  souls — ancestors 
doubtless  of  our  British  ’Arry — uncon¬ 


scious  of  the  desecration  of  art  they  aie 
so  lightly  committing,  insist  in  the  innn. 
cent  pride  of  their  hearts  upon  scrawling 
the  record  of  their  grand  achievement  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  antique  lion  himself, 
the  immemorial  guardian  of  the  ancient 
Pirams.  Fancy  the  speechless  horror  and 
futile  remonstrances  of  the  scandalized 
Greeks,  with  the  businesslike  determina¬ 
tion  of  Asmund  and  Thorleif  to  carve  their 
names  in  very  choice  Norwegian  on  the 
sculptured  stone,  whether  the  Athenians 
would  or  whether  they  would  not  !  The 
entire  scene  breathes  fresh  and  lively  be¬ 
fore  us.  W'e  can  see  the  breathless  alaiin 
and  horror  of  the  art-loving  Hellenes,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  bland  and  childlike  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  triumphant  barbatian  to  do 
as  he  liked  in  a  conquered  country.  If 
I  were  a  great  painter — say,  for  example, 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema — I  would  paint  that 
episode  in  deathless  colors  ;  as  I’m  not. 
I’m  glad  at  any  rate  that  Asmund  gained 
himself  a  ”  cheap  immoitality”  by  paint¬ 
ing  it  for  us  in  good  Scandinavian  letters. 

When  the  deed  of  vandalism  was  finally 
done,  Harold  the  Tall  sailed  away  from 
Pirieus  in  due  time,  and  two  years  later, 
after  the  wont  of  the  barbarian,  deposed 
his  employer,  the  Emperor  Michael  V., 
from  his  faineant  throne,  and  (having  an 
eye-for  the  ladies)  set  up  in  his  place  Zoe 
and  Theodora  as  joint  empresses  of  the 
Eastern  Empire.  It  was  not  till  twenty- 
six  years  afterward  that  the  tough  old 
pirate  fell  at  last  at  Stamford  Biidge,  a 
few  weeks  before  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
fighting  hard  against  Harold  of  England 
in  favor  of  his  traitor  brother  Tostig. 
But  men  might  come  and  men  might  go  ; 
the  disfigured  lion,  with  the  usual  immor¬ 
tality  of  sculptured  stone,  still  kept  its 
place  by  the  Lion’s  Port,  with  the  runes 
that  Asmund,  Thord,  and  Thorleif  had 
carved  so  well  scored  deep  forever  upon 
its  dishonored  shoulders. 

Meanwhile,  strange  things  were  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  woild.  On  the  tidal  sandbanks 
and  miidbanks  of  thp  Adriatic,  where  the 
silt  of  Po,  Adige,  and  Brenta  had  been 
washed  by  the  waves  into  a  long  narrow 
barrier,  enclosing  a  shallow  and  inter¬ 
rupted  lagoon,  with  its  attendant  archi¬ 
pelago  of  low  alluvial  islands,  this  city  of 
Venice,  in  a  deserted  palace  on  whose 
Grand  Canal  I  am  this  moment  inditing 
this  present  article,  had  already  risen  a 
few  hundred  years  earlier,  by  slow  and 
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tentative  atepa,  to  local  aovercignty. 
When  Attila  the  llun  invaded  Italy,  and 
wiped  out  Aquileia,  Padua,  and  Altinum, 
the  terrified  people  of  the  neighboring 
coast  fled  in  panic  from  the  barbarian  who 
b4>asted  that  where  his  horse  had  once  set 
its  hoof  no  blade  of  grass  grew  afterward. 
But  they  fled  where  no  horse  could  ever 
tread  or  has  e\er  trodden  ;  and  they 
founded  that  city,  whose  bride  is  the  sea, 
whose  streets  are  streams,  and  whose  car¬ 
riages  are  gondolas.  Here,  in  later  times, 
at  the  open  gate  between  the  Frankish 
and  Byzantine  empires,  the  most  serene 
Republic  slowly  grew  great  and  prospered 
exceedingly.  Circumstances  early  brought 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mudbanksinto  close 
connection  with  the  Pira'us  and  the  Lion. 
From  the  very  first,  indeed,  the  Venetians 
lived  under  the  most  exalted  protection  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  ;  and  though  they 
early  made  themselves  independent,  in 
fact,  of  that  phantom  control,  they  con¬ 
tinued  still  to  trade  with  the  Levant  and 
to  keep  on  the  very  best  of  terms  with 
their  old  masters,  till  the  time  came  when 
they  conquered  them  in  turn,  and  “  held 
the  gorgeous  East  in  fee”  for  so  many 
centuries  of  commercial  splendor. 

Even  after  blind  Doge  Dandolo  con¬ 
quered  Constantinople,  however,  and  his 
successors  annexed  the  Morea  and  a  larce 
part  of  continental  Greece,  the  lion  of  the 
1’ira‘us  still  remained  undisturbed  on  its 
ancient  pedestal.  The  Turk  had  now  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  scene  and  completed  the 
downfall  of  the  tottering  empire  ;  but  still 
the  lion,  with  its  runic  scars,  watched  on 
unmolested  by  the  deserted  harbor.  At 
last,  in  1687,  while  Newton  at  Cambridge 
was  publishing  his  ‘‘  Priccipia,”  and  King 
James  at  Oxford  was  carefully  preparing 
his  own  downfall  by  expelling  the  fellows 
of  Magdalen  from  their  comfortable  clois¬ 
ters,  far  away  in  the  gorgeous  East  Doge 
Fracccsco  Morosini,  fighting  those  ances¬ 
tral  enemies  of  his  race,  the  Turks,  for  the 
temporary  lordship  over  that  shuttlecock 
of  Levantine  strategy,  the  Morea,  success¬ 
fully  defeated  the  Moslem  fleets,  and  made 
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the  Peloponnesus  once  more  for  a  time  a 
Venetian  possession.  Coming  then  to  the 
Piraius  with  his  victorimis  ships,  the  en¬ 
terprising  Doge,  like  a  true  Venetian,  with 
the  honor  of  St  Mark  nearest  his  heart, 
kept  his  eyes  open  for  what  treasures  of 
art  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  most  con¬ 
veniently  and  convey  to  Venice.  Thus 
employed,  his  inquiring  glance  fell  natu¬ 
rally  on  the  twin  linns  of  the  Pirrrus  and 
the  Sacred  W ay.  The  Doge,  being  human, 
immediately  appropriated  those  glories 
of  the  past,  and  sent  them  off  by  sea  to 
Venice.  There  they  were  set  up  by  the 
gate  of  the  arsenal,  where  whoso  lists  may 
see  them  to-day,  and  spell  out  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  legibly  for  himself,  if  he  happens  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  polite  language  of 
the  eleventh  century  Scandinavian  corsairs. 

To  me,  no  story  that  ever  was  told 
points  more  plainly  to  the  unity  and  con¬ 
tinuity  of  history  than  this  curious  story 
of  the  lion  of  the  Arsenal.  It  has  such  a 
weird  touch  of  mystery  and  uncanniness 
about  it.  That  in  the  midst  of  Venice, 
mediieval  Venice,  with  its  Byzantine 
churches  and  its  Gothic  palaces,  its  Ital¬ 
ian  mosaics  and  its  Lombard  sculptures, 
one  should  suddenly  come  across  a  piece 
of  genuine  Athenian  statuary,  scratched 
over  with  Norse  runes  by  fierce  marauders 
from  the  banks  of  the  Baltic,  is  in  itself 
to  my  mind  little  short  of  a  living  mir¬ 
acle.  That  the  runes  should  have  been 
deciphered  at  all  at  last,  and  should  have 
yielded  up  to  later  man  the  stor)’  of  their 
origin,  while  it  detracts  a  trifle  perhaps 
from  the  sense  of  mystery,  arlds  surely  to 
the  romantic  picturesqueness  of  the  story. 
If  you  have  never  yet  visited  the  lion  of 
the  Arsenal,  visit  it  now,  next  time  you 
are  in  Venice,  for  its  own  sake  ;  if  you 
have  seen  it  already,  but  only  knew  in 
part  its  strange  history,  visit  it  afresh 
by  this  new  light,  and  look  upon  its 
shoulders  with  the  eye  of  faith  for  those 
very  words  carved  deep  into  its  weather¬ 
worn  Pentelican  marble  by  the  rough 
graving  tools  of  the  Scandinavian  pirate. 
—  Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Whkn  Swift  wrote  his  “  Modest  Pro¬ 
posal,”  and  argued  with  logical  serious¬ 
ness  that  the  want  and  over-population  in 
Ireland  should  be  remedied  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  eating  babies,  the  inimitable 
satire  was  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  a 
people  who  regarded  cannibalism  with 
such  horror  and  loathing  as  do  the  Kuro- 
ean  nations.  The  horror  must  of  course 
e  instinctive,  because  we  hud  it  existing 
in  the  lowest  grades  of  society  ;  but  the 
instinct  is  confined  to  civilized  man.  The 
word  cannibal  is  associated  in  our  minds 
with  scenes  of  the  most  debased  savagery 
that  the  imagination  can  picture  ;  of  men 
in  habits  and  appearance  a  little  lower  than 
the  brute  ;  of  orgies  the  result  of  the  most 
degrading  religious  superstition.  ’It  is  not 
until  one  has  lived  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  cannibals  that  one  realizes  that  the 
practice  is  not  incompatible  with  an  Intel* 
ligence  and  moral  qualities  which  com¬ 
mand  respect.  And  after  all,  if  one  can 
for  a  moment  lay  aside  the  instinctive  hor¬ 
ror  which  the  idea  calls  up,  and  dispas¬ 
sionately  consider  the  nature  of  cannibal¬ 
ism,  our  repugnance  to  it  seems  less  logi¬ 
cally  grounded.  It  is  true  that  it  must 
generally  entail  murder,  but  that  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  reason  for  our  loathing  of 
it.  It  is  something  deeper  than  this  ; 
and  the  distinction  we  draw  between  the 
tiesh  of  men  and  of  animals  is  at  first  sight 
a  little  curious.  One  can  imagine  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  another  planet,  whose  physi¬ 
cal  necessities  did  not  force  them  to  eat 
flesh, — to  take  life  in  order  to  live, — re¬ 
garding  us  with  much  the  same  kind  of 
abhorrence  with  which  we  look  on  canni¬ 
bals.  Most  of  our  natural  instincts  are 
based  upon  natural  laws,  which,  when 
broken,  are  sure  to  visit  the  breaker  with 
their  penalties.  The  eating  of  unripe 
fruit,  of  putrid  meat  or  poisonous  matter, 
aie  some  of  these.  Hut  no  penalty  in  the 
shape  of  disease  seems  to  be  attached  to 
cannibalism. 

What  then  are  the  motives  that  lead 
men,  apart  from  the  pressure  of  famine, 
to  practise  cannibalism  !  Among  certain 
African  tribes,  and  lately  in  Ilayti,  it  has 
been  the  outcome  of  a  debased  religious 
superstition,  or  that  extraordinary  instinct 


common  to  all  races  which  leads  men  to 
connect  the  highest  religious  enthusiasm 
with  the  most  horrible  orgies  that  their 
diseased  imagination  can  conceive.  The 
feeling  that  leads  members  of  sects  to  bind 
themsrdves  together  by  the  celebration  of 
some  unspeakable  rite  perhaps  led  to  the 
accusations  laid  against  the  Christians  of 
the  second  century  and  the  Hungarian 
Jews  of  the  nineteenth.  But  in  the  South 
Seas,  although  the  motive  has  been  falsely 
attiibuted  to  a  craving  for  animal  food,  it 
was  generally  the  last  act  of  triumph  over 
a  fallen  enemy.  Thus  Homer  makes 
Achilles,  triumphing  over  the  dying  Hec¬ 
tor,  wish  he  could  make  mince-meat  of  his 
body  and  devour  it.  Triumph  could  go 
no  further  than  to  slay  and  then  to  a.s- 
similate  the  body  of  your  foe  ;  and  the 
belief  that,  by  thus  making  him  a  part  of 
you,  you  acquired  his  courage  in  battle,  is 
said  to  have  led  a  chief  of  old  Fiji  to  ac¬ 
tually  consume  himself  the  entire  body  of 
the  man  he  had  killed,  by  daily  roasting 
what  remained  of  it  to  prevent  decom¬ 
position. 

This  is  not  a  very  promising  introduc¬ 
tion  to  a  paper  intended  to  show  that 
some  cannibals  at  least  may  l>e  very  re¬ 
spectable  members  of  society.  But  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  eccen- 
tricity  which  seems  so  revolting  to  us  is 
not  incompatible  with  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  great  kindness  of  heart,  and  warm 
domestic  affection. 

Out  of  the  many  cannibals  and  ex-can- 
nibals  I  have  known,  I  will  choose  the 
most  striking  figure  as  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  I  first  met  the  Bull  of  Nandrau 
in  the  autumn  of  1886,  when  I  took  over 
the  Resident  Commissionership  of  the 
mountain  district  of  Fiji.  His  history 
had  been  an  eventful  one,  and  while  he 
had  displayed  those  qualities  that  would 
most  win  the  admiration  of  Fijians,  to  us 
he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  a  remark¬ 
able  character.  Far  away,  in  the  wild 
and  rugged  country  in  which  the  great 
rivers  Kewa  and  Singatoka  take  their  rise, 
he  was  born  to  be  chief  of  a  fierce  and 
aggressive  tiibe  of  mountaineers.  Con¬ 
stantly  engaged  in  petty  intertribal  wars, 
while  still  a  young  man  he  had  led  them 
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from  victory  to  victory,  until  they  had 
fought  their  way  into  perhaps  the  most 

ficturesque  valley  in  all  picturesque  Fiji, 
lerc,  perched  above  the  rushing  Singa- 
toka,  and  overshadowed  by  two  tremen¬ 
dous  precipices  which  allowed  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  them  for  barely  three  hours  a 
day,  they  built  their  village,  and  here  they 
became  a  name  and  a  terror  tc  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tribes.  A  few  miles  lower  down 
the  river  stood  the  almost  impregnable 
rock-fortress  of  the  Vatusila  tribe,  and 
these  became  the  stanch  allies  of  Nan- 
drau.  Together  they  broke  up  the  power¬ 
ful  Noikoro,  exacted  tribute  from  them, 
and  made  the  river  theirs  as  far  as  Be- 
mana  ;  together  they  blotted  out  the 
Naloto,  who  held  the  passes  to  the  north¬ 
ern  coast,  killing  in  one  day  more  than 
four  hundred  of  them,  and  driving  the 
remnant  as  outcasts  into  the  plain.  Long 
after  the  white  men  had  made  their  influ¬ 
ence  felt  throughout  Fiji, — long  after  the 
chief  of  Bau  was  court<Ml  as  King  of  Fiji, 
— these  two  tribes,  secure  in  their  moun¬ 
tain  fastnesses,  liv'ed  their  own  life,  and 
none,  whether  Fijian  or  white  man,  dared 
pass  over  their  borders. 

But  their  time  was  come.  The  despised 
white  man,  whom  they  had  first  known  in 
the  humble  guise  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor 
or  an  escaped  convict,  was  soon  to  overrun 
the  whole  Pacific,  and  before  him  the 
most  dreaded  of  the  Fijian  gods  and 
chiefs,  the  most  honored  of  their  tradi¬ 
tions,  were  to  pass  away  and  be  foi^otten. 
In  the  year  1869,  a  young  Weslevan 
missionary  named  Baker,  against  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  all  the  most  experienced  of  the 
European  settlers  and  the  native  chiefs, 
announced  his  intention  of  exploring  the 
mountain  districts  alone.  What  good  to 
the  missionary  cause  he  hoped  for  from 
his  hazardous  journey  it  is  difllcult  to  im¬ 
agine.  The  harm  that  would  certainly  re¬ 
sult  to  his  fellow-missionaries  if  he  were 
killed,  and  the  loss  of  life  that  must  en¬ 
sue,  must  have  been  apparent  to  him  and 
to  every  one  else.  But  in  spite  of  every 
warning,  he  persisted  in  his  foolhardy  en¬ 
terprise,  and  he  paid  for  it  with  bis  life 
and  with  the  lives  of  several  hundred 
others.  He  ascended  the  river  Uewa  with 
a  small  party  of  native  teachers,  but  when 
he  passed  into  the  mountain  district  a 
whale's  tooth  followed  him  :  for  the  power 
of  the  whale’s  tooth  is  this — that  he  who 
accepts  it  cannot  refuse  the  request  it  car¬ 


ries  with  it,  whether  it  l>e  for  a  mere  gift, 
or  for  an  alliance,  or  for  a  human  life. 
So  he  went  on,  while  tribe  after  tiibe  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  the  fatal  piece  of  ivory  ; 
but  none  the  less  surely  did  it  follow  him. 
At  length  one  night,  while  he  slept  in  a 
village  of  the  Vatusila,  the  whale’s  tooth 
passed  on  before  him  to  the  rock  fortress 
of  Nambutautau,  and  their  chief,  Nawa- 
wambalavu,  took  it.  When,  next  morn¬ 
ing,  Baker  resumed  his  march,  this  chief 
met  him  in  the  road,  and  together  they 
crossed  the  Singatoka  river.  As  they 
climbed  the  steep  cliff  which  leads  to 
Nambutautau,  it  is  recorded  in  a  popular 
song  of  that  time  that  the  chief  warned 
him  ironically  of  his  impending  fate. 
“  We  want  none  of  your  Christianity, 
Mr.  Baker.  I  think  that  to-day  you  and 
I  shall  be  clubbed.”  Suddenly,  at  a  spot 
where  the  path  lies  between  high  reeds, 
on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  them,  and  they  were  all  struck 
down  except  one  native  teacher,  who, 
slightly  wounded,  crawled  into  the  thick¬ 
est  of  the  reeds.  Baker’s  body  was  flung 
over  the  precipice,  and  the  great  wooden 
drum  boomed  out  its  death-beat  to  the 
villages  far  down  the  valley.  That  night 
the  stone  ovens  were  heated  for  their 
work,  and  the  feast  was  portioned  out  to 
the  various  allies.  But  the  most  honor¬ 
able  portion — the  head — was  sent  to  Nan- 
drau,  the  subject  of  my  sketch.  At  first 
he  refused  it,  disapproving  of  the  murder, 
which  his  foresight  warned  him  would 
bring  trouble  upon  them.  But  as  his  re¬ 
fusal  threatened  to  sever  the  alliance,  he 
afterward  accepted  it.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  feet,  from  which  the  long  boots  had 
not  been  removed,  were  sent  to  Mon- 
gondro,  whose  chief,  a  melancholy,  gentle- 
mannered  old  man,  was  much  disappointed 
at  finding  the  skin  of  white  men  so  tough. 

After  terrible  hardship  and  danger,  tho 
wounded  teacher  made  his  way  to  the 
coast,  and  carried  the  news  to  Bau.  A 
strong  alliance  was  at  once  formed  among 
the  coast  tril>es  to  avenge  the  murder,  and 
to  crush  the  power  of  the  mountaineers. 
There  is  in  Fiji  no  gradation  l>etween  the 
plains  that  fringe  the  coast  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  A  sheer  barrier  of  rock,  looking 
like  the  mins  of  a  gigantic  fortification, 
rises  boldly  from  the  plain,  broken  only 
by  the  valleys  which  form  the  river-beds. 
Behind  this  wall  lay  a  land  of  mystery, 
whose  inhabitants  were  invested  with  su- 
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perstitioun  terrors,  to  which  their  ferocity  allegiance  to  the  Government,  anti  in  spite 
and  the  extraordinary  appearance  of  their  of  the  strongest  temptation  he  never 
hnge  mops  of  hair  had  doubtless  contrib-  wavered  afteiward.  For  in  the  same  year 
uted.  a  terrilde  epidemic  of  measles,  introduced 

The  attacking  party  was  divided  into  accidentally  from  Sydney,  carried  off 
three  forcea.  One  of  them  was  to  advance  40,000 — nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
up  the  Singatoka  from  the  south,  a  second  population  of  the  islands.  It  was  natural 
to  enter  the  “  Devil”  country  by  way  of  that  the  mountaineers,  perishing  under 
the  Itewa  from  the  east,  and  the  third,  this  relentless  and  unknown  disease, 
commanded  by  the  King  of  Fiji  in  person,  should  have  regarded  it  as  the  vengeance 
was  to  surprise  the  valley  of  Nandrau  of  the  gods  they  had  so  lately  deserted, 
from  the  northern  coast.  With  the  two  If  Christianity  were  a  good  thiag,  they 
first  we  have  nothing  to  do,  because  they  said,  why  could  it  not  save  their  children 
were  defeated  and  turned  back  long  before  from  death  ! 

they  reached  their  destination  by  the  in-  And  so,  early  in  1876,  most  of  the 
termediate  tribes.  The  third,  hoping  to  mountain  tribes  threw  off  the  vilu  (the 
form  a  junction  with  their  allies,  advanced  Christian  dress),  and  returned  to  the  wor- 
boldly  through  the  mountain  passes.  The  ship  of  their  heathen  gods.  Only  Bull 
country  seemed  deserted.  They  burned  Nandrau,  seeing  what  the  end  must  be, 
two  or  three  abandoned  villages,  and  em-  remained  stanch,  and  by  forming  a  bar- 
boldened  by  their  success,  they  pressed  rier  between  the  revolted  tribes  and  those 
on,  more  like  an  eager  rabble  than  a  mili-  still  wavering  in  their  loyalty,  prevented 
tary  force,  each  man  hoping  to  be  the  the  disaffection  from  spreading.  An  ex- 
(list  to  secure  plunder.  As  they  straggled  pedition  was  despatched  under  Captain, 
over  the  grassy  hills  that  surround  Nan-  now  Major,  Knollys,  and  with  the  assist- 
drau,  suddenly  from  every  clump  of  reeds  ance  of  the  native  allies,  soon  reduced  the 
big-headed  warriors  sprang  up  ;  they  rebels  to  submission.  They  all  nominally 
found  themselves  hemmed  in,  and  Nan-  eihbraced  Christianity,  and  an  entrenched 
drau,  headed  by  their  chief,  spent  the  day  camp,  garrisoned  by  an  armed  native 
in  slaughtering  the  flower  of  the  Bau  force,  and  commanded  by  a  Resident 
army.  A  remnant  fled  to  the  coast,  hotly  Commissioner,  was  established  to  ensuie 
pursued  by  the  mountaineers,  and  so  the  future  peace  of  the  district, 
crushing  was  the  defeat  that  the  king.  Protected  by  their  isolation  from  the 
Thakombau,  narrowly  escaped  death  at  vices  of  civilization,  and  enjoying  a  large 
the  hands  of  his  vassals  of  Javua.  share  of  self-government,  these  reformed 

Not  long  after  this  victory,  which  had  cannibals  are  to-day  the  most  contented 
so  firmly  established  his  prestige  in  the  and  prosperous  of  ail  the  Queen’s  subjects 
mountains,  Buli  Nandrau  seems  to  have  in  Fiji  ;  and  if  ever  it  has  been  necessary 
favorably  received  some  native  teachers  ;  to  adopt  measures  for  their  good  which 
and  when  a  joint  expedition  of  Europeans  they  could  not  understand  at  the  time,  the 
and  natives  was  despatched  to  reduce  Commissioner  has  been  always  sure  of  the 
Nambutautau,  he  seems  to  have  been  per-  support  and  influence  of  Buli  Nandrau. 
inittcd  to  remain  neutral.  Nambutautau  1  first  saw  him  at  the  Provincial  Coun- 
wHs  burned,  and  the  Vatusila  and  Nmkoro  cil  at  Navoia  in  1886.  He  had  no  sooner 
tribes  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  Teach-  arrived  with  his  retinue  than  he  sent  his 
ers  were  allowed  to  enter  their  principal  mala  (herald)  to  announce  him,  and  in  a 
villages,  and  until  the  year  1875  they  be-  few  minutes  entered  my  house  alone.  He 
came  nominal  Christians.  In  that  year,  was  a  very  tall,  erect  old  man  of  about 
an  event  occurred  which  severely  tried  the  sixty-five  or  seventy — gray-haired,  keen- 
fiimness  and  good  sense  of  Buli  Nandrau.  eyed,  and  intelligent-looking.  After  the 
The  islands  had  been  annexed  to  Great  usual  ceremonies  inseparable  from  Fijian 
Britain,  and  the  mountain  chiefs  were  in-  etiquette,  he  sat  down  and  spoke  of  the 
vited  to  meet  the  first  Governor,  Sir  Ar-  politics  of  the  district.  It  appeared  to  me 
thur  Gordon,  at  Navoia  on  the  southern  remarkable  that  a  man  who  had  only  left 
coast.  Some  of  them  accepted,  among  his  native  mountains  two  or  three  times, 
whom  was  Buli  Nandrau,  who  was  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  great  Council  of  Chiefs, 
to  judge  for  himself  what  the  new  order  should  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  his- 
of  things  really  was.  He  frankly  gave  his  tory  and  political  situation  of  the  coast 
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tribes  of  Fiji.  Ho  spoke  with  |;reat  affec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  and  of  the  ex- 
Commiasioner,  and  bewailed  the  death  of 
the  great  mountain  chiefs  whose  places 
were  now  inadequately  tilled  by  their  sons. 

He  was  never  absent  from  his  place  fur 
a  moment  during  the  three  days  tho  coun¬ 
cil  lasted,  and  his  interest  in  the  trivial 
affairs  of  other  districts  never  flagged.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  great  deference 
paid  to  his  opinion  by  the  other  chiefs. 
When  one  of  them,  Buli  Naloto,  was 
found  to  have  failed  in  his  duties,  Naii- 
drau  was  appointed  to  reprove  and  caution 
him.  His  speech,  which  was  short  and 
to  the  point,  was  a  model  of  that  kind  of 
eloquence.  “  Art  thou,”  he  said,  “  a 
chief  in  thine  own  right,  to  make  war  and 
to  make  peace  as  it  pleases  thee  ?  Where 
was  thy  tribe  before  the  Government 
came  f  A  scattered  remnant,  seeking  ref¬ 
uge  on  the  plains  from  the  vengeance  of 
Nandrau  !  But  the  Government  has  taken 
pity  on  thee,  and  the  land  is  at  peace. 
Why  art  thou  then  disobedient  to  the 
Government,  who  has  made  thee  a  chief, 
and  re-established  thee  in  the  lands  of  thy 
fathers  f”  This  reproof  was  received  by 
Buli  Naloto  with  the  most  abject  humil¬ 
ity. 

Not  long  after  this,  Buli  Nandrau  con¬ 
sulted  me  about  the  projected  marriage  of 
his  daughter  with  the  provincial  scribe, 
who  lived  with  me.  He  wished,  he  said, 
to  cement  by  this  marriage  the  ancient 
ties  lietween  Nandrau  and  Noikoro,  but 
the  day  had  passed  for  marrying  girls 
against  their  will.  His  elder  daughter 
had  been  a  great  grief  to  him.  She  had 
been  so  married,  and  had  not  long  ago 
put  an  end  to  her  life.  Did  I,  he  asked, 
from  what  I  knew  of  Durutalo,  think  that 
Janeti  would  be  happy  with  him  f  *  This 
was  not  the  only  example  I  had  of  his 
strong  domestic  affection. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he 
wrote  to  me,  asking  for  medicine  to  re¬ 
lieve  a  pain  in  his  jaw,  and  from  this  time 
he  was  unable  to  leave  his  village.  At 
length,  one  day  early  in  July  1887,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  pathetic  letter  from  him,  asking 
me  to  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  him. 
‘‘  I  am  verv  ill,”- he  wrote,  ‘‘  and  I  would 
have  you  see  my  face  before  I  die.” 

*  This  marriage  afterward  took  place,  and, 
leas  than  a  year  later,  Janeti,  too,  attempted 
her  own  life.  This  was  after  her  father  s 
death. 


As  the  messenger,  when  questioned, 
made  light  of  his  illness,  and  I  was  myself 
not  well  enough  to  undertake  so  tiring  a 
journey,  I  determined  to  wait  until  I  was 
sure  that  his  urgency  was  not  merely  the 
result  of  low  spirits.  But  late  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  night  I  was  awakened  by 
the  challenge  of  the  sentry,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward  the  deep  cry  of  respect, 
known  as  the  tama,  sounded  outside  my 
sleeping-house.  Lights  were  brought, 
and  on  the  doorstep  crouched  a  man, 
muddy,  travel-stained,  and  exhausted  by 
a  long  juuiney.  I  recognized  him  as  a 
native  of  Nandrau,  who  was  selected  for 
his  fleetness  as  district  messenger,  and 
when  I  saw  that  his  hair  and  beard  weru 
cut  short,  I  knew  the  nature  of  his  errand. 

“  The  chief  is  dead,”  he  said  ;  ‘‘  and 
he  told  Tione  not  to  bury  him  till  you, 
sir,  had  seen  his  face.  Tione  sends  you 
this  message.” 

There  was  another  reason  that  required 
my  presence  at  Nandrau  ;  Tione  was  not 
the  only  claimant  to  the  succession,  and 
I  must  be  there  to  prevent  a  disturbance. 
The  messenger  would  not  even  wait  for 
food,  but  returned  at  once  to  announce 
my  coming. 

In  a  moment  the  camp  was  all  awake, 
and  the  men  turned  out  to  prepare  for  the 
journey.  The  horses  were  brought  in  and 
saddled,  and  the  baggage  rolled  up  in  par¬ 
cels  to  be  carried  over  the  mountain  roads. 
Before  daybreak  we  were  fording  the  river 
with  an  escort  of  some  thirty  armed  con¬ 
stabulary  and  baggage-carriers.  The  roarl 
lay  for  some  miles  along  the  crest  of  a 
forest-clad  ridge  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  when  it 
emerged  near  the  old  site  of  Nambutautau 
into  open  country,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  feet  below  ns  on  the  right  rushed  the 
Singatoka,  foaming  among  great  boulders 
of  rock,  and  still  towering  above  us  was 
the  great  wooded  range  that  formed  the 
watershed  of  the  island  ;  while  far  away 
before  us  rose  the  mountain  wall  which 
separate^  Tholo  from  the  plains,  seeming 
with  its  bare  masses  of  castellated  rock 
like  a  great  ruined  fortification.  And 
now  the  road  began  to  descend,  and  fol- 
lowing  a  precipitous  path,  which  momen¬ 
tarily  endangered  the  legs  of  our  horses, 
we  plunged  into  the  cool  shadow  of  the 
precipices  that  overhung  Nandiau.  At  a 
turn  in  the  road  we  saw  below  us  the  now 
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historical  village,  jotting  out  over  the 
river  upon  a  broad  ledge  of  rock.  The 
ra*'a,  or  village  square,  was  crowded  with 
people,  and  1  noticed  a  train  of  women 
descending  the  sheer  face  of  the  opposite 
cliff,  with  loaded  baskets  on  their  backs, 
holding  on  to  stout  vines  to  steady  them¬ 
selves.  And  here  wo  halted  to  give  time 
to  a  messenger  to  announce  our  arrival, 
according  to  native  custom.  We  watched 
him  enter  the  village  and  saw  the  people 
vanish  as  if  by  magic  into  the  houses,  or 
sit  in  groups  at  the  foot  of  the  cocoa-nut 
palms,  and  then,  in  perfect  silence,  we 
passed  through  the  village.  At  the  fence 
that  separated  the  dead  chief’s  enclosure 
from  the  square  we  dismounted,  and  were 
conducted  by  his  eldest  son,  Tione,  to  the 
clean  matted  house  in  which  we  were  to 
lodge. 

All  through  the  night  there  was  an  in¬ 
congruous  mixture  of  the  sounds  of  merri¬ 
ment  and  sorrow.  On  the  river  bank  be¬ 
hind  our  house  the  five  widows  of  the 
dead  chief,  with  their  women,  howled 
and  wailed  till  morning,  like  animals  in 
pain.  Sometimes  the  wails  would  die 
away  into  faint  moans,  and  then  a  wild 
shriek  from  one  of  them  would  set  thein 
all  going  again.  But  on  the  other  side 
stood  the  great  hurt,  where  all  the  funeral 
guests  were  feasting  and  drinking  yanyorta 
in  honor  of  the  departed  spirit. 

Early  next  morning  a  messenger  came 
to  the  door  of  our  hut  to  ask  if  we  would 
see  the  Bull’s  face.  Followed  by  several 
of  my  men  carrying  the  funtral  gifts,  I 
climbed  to  a  small  house  built  upon  a  high 
stone  foundation.  The  inside  was  crowded 
with  the  neighboring  chiefs,  and  I  took 
ray  seat  in  silence.  At  the  far  end, 
wrapped  in  folds  of  native  cloth  and  the 
finest  mats,  lay  the  body.  The  whale’s 
tooth  and  funeral  gifts  were  now  brought 
in  and  formally  presented  by  the  Afata-ni- 
vanua,  and  accepted  by  an  old  man  in  the 
ancient  Nandrau  dialect,  of  which  I  could 
scarcely  understand  one  word.  And  then, 
when  a  costly  rotuma  mat  had  been  given 
for  the  body  to  lie  upon  in  the  grave,  1 
made  a  short  speech  in  the  Bau  dialect, 
and  was  conducted  to  see  the  face  un¬ 
covered. 

At  mid  day  the  great  wooden  drum  was 
tolled,  and  the  armed  constabulary,  look¬ 
ing  very  neat  in  their  white  au/usand  blue 
tunics,  were  drawn  up  as  a  guard  of  honor 
near  the  cairn  which  was  to  form  the 


grave.  At  length  the  body,  wrapped  in 
mats,  and  followed  by  the  wives  and  re¬ 
lations  of  the  dead  chief,  passed  slowly  to 
the  grave.  Among  all  the  mourners,  I 
only  noticed  one  case  of  genuine  grief — 
the  chief's  daughter,  Janeti  ;  all  the 
others,  as  is  usual  in  Fijian  funerals,  ap¬ 
peared  to  wail  in  a  prescribed  form.  In. 
deed  one  of  the  widows,  having  apparently 
seldom  seen  a  white  man  before,  stopped 
wailing  for  a  moment  to  point  me  out 
eagerly  to  the  other  mourners.  Then  the 
body  was  carried  into  the  little  hut  that 
surmounted  the  cairn,  and  we  stood  in  the 
broiling  sun  until  a  native  teacher  had  de¬ 
livered  a  sort  of  funeral  sermon. 

When  all  was  finished,  every  one  acted 
according  to  the  old  proverb,  “  Le  toi  est 
inort  ! — Vive  le  roi  I”  and  the  question 
of  whom  I  would  appoint  as  his  successor 
became  the  subject  of  discussion.  When 
I  returned  to  my  house,  I  saw  the  widows 
at  the  water’s  edge  apparently  breaking 
up  a  number  of  carved  wooden  utensils 
with  stones.  These  were  the  cups  and 
dishes  of  their  dead  husband,  which  no 
man  must  henceforth  touch  lest  their  teeth 
drop  out  or  they  be  bewitched.  For  if  a 
man  should  drink  from  the  cup  of  one 
who  has  eaten  his  relation,  such  evil  will 
certainly  befall  him.  But  as  I  was  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  danger,  the  cup  and  the 
platter  and  fork  used  by  the  Buli  in  old 
days  for  human  flesh,  were  presented  to 
me. 

At  three  o’clock  I  summoned  a  great 
meeting  of  all  the  natives,  at  which 
speeches  in  honor  of  the  late  chief  were 
made,  and  I  there  provisionally  appointed 
Tione — a  rather  unintelligent  man  of 
about  thirty-five — to  succeed  his  father, 
having  first  ascertained  that  this  appoint¬ 
ment  would  be  acceptable  to  the  major¬ 
ity.  In  the  evening  the  people  of  Nan. 
drau  made  a  great  feast  to  their  visitors, 
and  gave  them  return  presents — a  polite 
intimation  that  they  were  expected  to 
leave  on  the  following  morning.  These 
having  been  divided  among  the  various 
tribes  who  were  represented,  feasting  was 
continued  until  a  late  hour.  But  about 
nine  o’clock,  before  the  moon  rose,  an 
old  man  went  out  into  the  bush  to  call  the 
dead  Bull’s  spirit.  We  heard  his  voice 
calling  in  the  distance  fur  several  minutes, 
and  then  ami«l  the  breathless  silence  of 
the  assembled  people,  we  heard  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  some  one  running.  “  lie  has  the 
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spirit  on  his  shoulders,”  said  a  man  near 
me,  as  the  old  man  rushed  past  me  to  the 
tomb.  Apparently  he  must  have  thrown 
the  spirit  into  it,  for  after  crying  out, 
”  It  is  all  well,”  every  one  retired  quietly 
to  their  huts  for  the  night. 

Before  daybreak  the  next  morning,  Buli 
Nandrau  was  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of 
speeding  parting  guests,  and  as  the  sun 
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rose  our  bugle  sounded  the  ”  fall*in.” 
I'assing  out  of  the  sombre  shadow  of  the 
great  cliff,  we  rode  into  bright  sunlight, 
and  we  felt  that  just  so  had  the  shadows 
of  the  past  given  place  to  the  light  of  a 
clearer  knowledge,  and  that  with  this  old 
warrior  the  old  order  had  passed  away, 
and  a  new  had  come. — Blackwood' $  Maga. 
tine. 
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I. — France  under  M.  Constans. 

The  surprise  undoubtedly  caused  on  the 
17th  of  March  by  the  advent  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  French  Ministry  is  of  a  curious  nature, 
for  it  springs  from  the  still  greater  sur¬ 
prise  that  the  preceding  Cabinet  had  not 
fallen  at  least  four  or  five  months  l>efore. 
But  that  the  so-called  Ministere-Tirard  did 
not  end  its  existence  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  which  had  been  its  creation, 
or  at  the  close  of  the  elections,  which 
showed  its  victory,  was  explicable  enough. 
The  success  of  both  bad  so  surpassed  all 
previous  prevision,  that  it  was  hard  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  men  who  had  been  ”  a 
la  peine,"  as  they  say  in  France,  should 
not  be  V  honneur." 

The  mistake  then  committed  did  not 
lie  in  reality  where  people  supposed,  nor 
was  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  clearly  recog¬ 
nized  until  much  later.  The  mistake  was 
what  might  be  called  a  denominational 
error,  it  lay  in  the  misapplication  of  a 
title  ;  the  ‘‘  Minietere-Tirard  ”  never  was 
the  ”  Ministere-Tirard  ”  at  all,  but  was, 
from  the  verv  outset,  the  ‘‘  Ministere- 
Constans.”  The  ‘‘  survival  of  the  fittest” 
was  hourly  expected,  and  the  “  fittest”  did 
not  survive,”  which  resulted  in  trouble 
and  confusion,  for  the  moment  M.  Con¬ 
stans  retired,  the  public  mind  was  thor¬ 
oughly  convinced  that  he  was  the  ”  fit¬ 
test.”  Had  but  that  one  individual 
change  been  made  in  October  1869,  after 
the  outcome  of  the  General  Election,  none 
of  the  hesitations  and  incoherencies  that 
discouraged  the  national  mind  between 
October  and  March  would  have  occurred. 
M.  Tirard,  with  all  his  uprightness  and  all 
his  luminous  honesty,  was  merely  the  fig¬ 
ure-head  of  the  Cabinet.  And,  though  a 
figure-head  may  often  do  —  nay  I  fre¬ 


quently  has  done — excellent  service  in  a 
government  where  only  mediocrities  are 
behind  it,  no  government  ever  yet  came 
to  good  when  behind  the  figure-head  ex¬ 
isted  a  genuine  power,  conscious  of  its 
own  right  to  rule.  Power  once  secured, 
once  wielded,  sometimes  falls  short  of  its 
own  seemings,  and  is  not  so  **  capax  im¬ 
perii"  as  it  was  supposed  ;  but  the  sense 
of  power  unsatisfied  by  attainment  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  deal  with,  and  rarely  con¬ 
sents  to  inaction.  Without  effort  it  pre¬ 
dominates,  dispels  the  obstacles  opposed 
to  it,  and,  like  the  external  atmosphere, 
presses  in  on  men’s  minds,  coercing  them 
invisibly  but  irresistibly. 

From  the  hour  when  M.  Constans  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  office  (having,  as 
some  of  his  ‘‘  friends”  affirm,  chosen  the 
mode  and  momoiit  of  his  secession  !)  it 
was  felt  that  his  return  to  authority  was 
but  a  question  of  time.  He  had  become 
an  indispensable  Minister. 

For  those  who  had  left  Paris  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  and  come  back  for  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  before  Christmas,  the  effect 
was  a  novel  one  ;  there  was  an  unaccount¬ 
able  sensation  of  relief  ;  they  felt  ‘‘  gov¬ 
erned,”  which,  in  the  familiar  political 
parlance  of  Gaul,  means  ”  taken  care  of  !” 
apparently  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
Continentals. 

A  prodigious  “  change”  had  no  doubt 
come  over  the  ”  spirit  of  their  dream,” 
for  the  first  words  heard  on  all  lips,  and 
from  individuals  of  all  classes  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  parties,  were  :  ”  Three  men 
have  saved  Fiance  ;  the  Home  Minister, 
the  Garde  dee  Seeaux,  and  the  Procureur 
Oineral.  After  a  six  months’  absence  in 
the  Provinces  or  abroad,  the  danger 
averted  had  been  recognized  and  seen  to 
have  been  far  too  threatening  not  to  be 
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acknowledged.*  The  individnal  merits 
of  the  Home  Minister  have  been  backed 
bv  circumstance,  and  his  raiton  d'itre  has 
been  vouclisafed  him  by  the  strange  con¬ 
junction  of  “  the  hour  and  the  man,”  in¬ 
dispensable  to  whomsoever  is  in  his  turn 
to  occupy  the  position  of  a  statesman 
The  Hnglish  public  has  never  sufficiently 
seized  the  extraordinary  imj>ortance  of 
Houlangism.  Because  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  of  so  low  a  stamp,  be¬ 
cause  their  following  consisted  all  but  ex¬ 
clusively  of  what  must  l>e  characterized  as 
a  “  rabble  rout,”  it  was,  for  the  sake  of 
the  past  greatness  of  the  country,  spught 
to  be  proclaimed  that  a  horde  of  roughs, 
fit  only  for  the  Cour  de»  Miracles,  could 
not  by  any  charlatanism,  by  any  amount 
of  mere  intrigue,  or  of  the  most  barefaced 
corruption,  attain  to  the  import  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  peril  in  a  State  that  had  once  numbered 
such  capacities  as  Kichelieu,  Colbert,  or 
Talleyrand  ;  or,  in  modern  times,  such 


*  A  mneb  more  ganeral  conaequence  than 
could  have  been  anticipated  was  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  phrase  by  different 
people  :  *  *  Yes  !  I,  even  I,  who  so  accaaed  them 
all  some  months  ago,  am  oblige  d  to  admit  from 
what  danger,  from  what  degradation,  we  have 
been  reseat.  That  mneh  acensed  ‘  Haute 
Cour'  has,  spite  of  all,  saved  the  country,  and 
we  owe  it  to  the  energy  of  M.  Gonstans,  to 
his  never  flagging  '  esprit  de  ressource,'  and  to 
his  determination  never  to  neglect  the  politi¬ 
cal  requirements  of  the  hour.'*  The  Minister 
of  Justice,  M.  Th^venet,  would  have  oftener 
shared  these  praises  of  his  colleague,  for  he 
also  stooil  his  ground  through  the  whole 
struggle  ;  but  be  subsequently  deserted  him¬ 
self  on  the  question  of  the  Libel  Laws  on  the 
8th  of  March  in  the  Chamber,  giving  in  to  the 
haughty  dictates  of  M.  Clemen9eaa.  But  the 
ease  most  uneasy  to  solve  was  tliatof  the  Pro- 
cureur  O^n^ral,  M.  de  Beanrepaire.  From 
him  in  reality  came  the  death  blow.  In  bis 
long  and  irrefutable  “  requuifoire”  lay  the  evi- 
dence  of  indignity  against  which  no  one  (un¬ 
less  prepared  to  forfeit  every  shadow  of  claim 
to  respect)  could  dream  of  opposing  the  small¬ 
est  resistance.  But,  curiously  enough,  the 
full  weight  of  this  was  only  felt  with  time, 
and  is  being  daily  now  deeper  graven  on  the 
public  mind.  Meanwhile  the  injustice  had 
been  too  enormous,  the  calumnies  too  vile,  for 
immediate  atonement,  and  the  true  private 
character  too  reserved  in  its  proud  dignity,  to 
make  any  patent  approaches  to  atonement  an 
easy  matter.  And  so  it  was  easier  to  give  M. 
Gonstans  the  entire  benefit  of  the  situation, 
and  from  his  obvious  “  governing"  qualities 
deduce  the  “  capacities"  required  by  a  Prime 
Minister,  which  is,  in  the  abstract,  the  part 
enacted  by  the  existing  “  Ministre  de  CIh- 
tbrieur.  ” 


noble  characters  as  Due  Victor  de  Broglie, 
Royer  Collard,  Casimir  Perier  the  elder, 
or  General  Foy.  The  excess  of  degrada¬ 
tion  shut  out  the  conception  of  danger  ; 
you  had  to  choose  betwten  the  two,  and 
whosoever  wished  to  uphold  the  public 
fame  of  the  nation  bad  indignantly  to 
scoff  at  the  peril  ;  but  the  fact  that  so 
long  made  it  difiiculi  for  foreigners  to  uu- 
det stand  the  real  state  of  the  case  was, 
that,  far  from  choosing,  you  had  at  last  to 
accept  the  f»ro — both  the  degradation  and 
the  danger.  The  knee  of  the  enemy  was 
on  the  breast  of  the  vanquished,  and 
France,  discouraged,  inert,  deprived  of 
almost  the  desire  to  resist,  was  abont  not 
only  to  be  strangled,  but  to  be  strangled 
by  dirty  hands. 

Dates  are  eloijuent.  I.a>t  us  consult 
them.  It  was  neither  by  the  so-called 
“Centenary”  of  1789,  nor  even  by  the 
success  of  the  World’s  Fair,  that  the  peril 
was  overcome  ;  for  the  true  origin  of  all 
mischief  must  be  placed  at  the  hour  when 
M.  Clemenyeau  forced  on  the  weakness  of 
M.  de  Freycinct  his  relative.  General  Bou¬ 
langer,  as  Minister  of  War  !  General 
Boulanger  was  in  office  when  he  was  able 
to  begin  his  nefarious  career,  and  the 
abettors  of  his  first  attempts  at  treason 
were,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  his 
colleagues  !  But,  till  the  spring  of  1889, 
no  actual  commencement  of  execution  was 
entered  upon,  and  ministry  succeeded 
ministry  without  any  patent  indication  of 
downright  treason. 

The  Kxhibition  of  1889  was  to  be 
opened  by  the  “  People’s  Idol,”  declared 
the  lieutenants  of  this  “  Hero,”  and  60 
or  70  at  least  of  the  600  odd  Electoral 
Colleges  of  the  country  were  to  send  him 
by  an  indirect  Plebiscite  to  triumph  event¬ 
ually  at  the  Kllysee,  where  over  a  year  be¬ 
fore  M.  Carnot  had  been  installed  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  integrity.  Very  brave  and 
very  honest  Ministers  came  and  went,  but 
they  would  not  perceive  the  danger.  M. 
Floquet,  than  whom  none  was  braver,  de¬ 
spised  General  Boulanger — the  France  of 
Lamartine  and  Tocqueville  could  not,  in 
his  mind,  descend  to  “  try  a  fall”  with 
such  a  wrestler  ! — and  M.  Tirard  became 
President  of  the  Council.  None  more 
honest  ever  lived  ;  but  he,  too,  disdained 
the  “  Circus  rider,”  counting  for  security 
on  the  genuine  rectitude  underlying  the 
immense  majority  of  the  population.  In 
short,  the  otiicial  guardians  of  public 
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safety  and  public  (;ood  repute  remained 
comparatirely  indifferent,  their  sole  at¬ 
tempts  at  resistance  being  confined  to 
measures  of  professional  precaution,  such 
as  the  mite  en  reserve,  etc.,  never  venturing 
on  the  serious  “  Halte  la  T'  of  a  court- 
martial.  Such  commanders  as  Saussier, 
Fevrier,  Miribel,  Galliffet  and  others,  held 
another  opinion  ;  but  here,  again,  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  stern  contempt  of  the  practical 
soldier  acted,  to  a  certain  degree,  against 
any  over-strong  repression  to  be  wasted  on 
such  an  Insect ! 

Pending  this,  M.  Constans  had  become 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  when  the  so- 
styled  Miniature  Tirard  had  been  formed, 
the  hand  of  the  former  had  already  begun 
to  make  itself  felt. 

The  “  moment  ptyrkologique"  had  ar¬ 
rived,  which  M.  Constans  was  in  no  way 
the  man  to  let  slip  ;  it  was  neither  his 
capacity  nor  even  his  resolution — though 
lie  was  amply  credited  with  both — that 
made  him  the  “  father  of  the  hour,”  it 
was  the  ”  circumstance,”  the  happy 
chance  that  furnished  him  with  an  adver¬ 
sary  to  overcome  ;  an  adversary  who,  in 
spite  of  his  indignity,  had -grown  into  a 
public  enemy,  and  whom  the  justice  of  the 
nation  was  at  last  called  upon  to  de¬ 
nounce. 

The  real  raison  d'itre  of  M.  Constans 
was  Boulangism,  and  the  fact  that  placed 
him  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  dooming  him  to  be  its  inspiring 
medium,  was  the  convocation  of  the 
Haute  Cour  de  Justice. 

At  the  first  moment,  nevertheless,  the 
stroke  seemed  so  bold  a  one  that  the  timid 
mediocrity  of  the  public  was  startled,  and, 
instead  of  applauding,  it  cavilled  and 
snarled,  the  Intransigeants  of  all  shades 
(whether  Jacobin  or  Jacobite)  launching 
out  into  all  but  unmitigated  abuse,  and  the 
wavering  vulgar  opining  that  such  ”  strong 
measures”  might  be  better  left  untried. 

Another  incident  tended  to  augment  the 
doubts  of  the  irresolute  ”  crowd,”  and  to 
induce  a  kind  of  notion  that  the  Haute 
Cour  was  incompetent,  and  the  decree  in¬ 
stituting  it  a  proceeding  of  ambiguous 
legality,  if  not  of  absolute  illegality  itself. 
The  then  existing  Procureur  G^n^ral,  M. 
Bouchez,  who  had  become  notorious  from 
his  VV’ilsonian  proclivities,  refused  to  obey 
the  orders  of  his  Chief,  the  new  Minister 
of  Justice.  M.  Th^venet  bad  quite  re¬ 
cently  become  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  and  to 


him  fell  the  lot  of  dealing  with  the  rec¬ 
usant  M.  Bouchez.  At  that  moment  it 
became  evident  that  M.  Constans  had  nut 
only  well  chosen  the  second  member  of 
the  necessary  Triumvirate,  but  that  (at 
last  !)  a  proceeding  seemed  inevitable,  and 
once  initiated  was  about  to  l>e  persevered 
in  :  the  Oarde  det  Sceaux,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  set  aside  the  disobedient  functionary 
and  commenced  bis  quest  for  a  fresh  Pio- 
cureur  General.  Nor  did  this  take  long. 
M.  Quennay  de  Beaurepaire,  Premier 
Avocat  G6n4ral  4  la  Cour  d’ Appel,  was 
the  next  in  the  line  of  succession,  and,  in 
default  of  his  titular  superior,  was  the 
legitimate  heir  to  the  latter’s  rank  lie 
accepted  ; — it  may  be  in  ignorance  of 
what  the  price  would  be  for  such  an  un¬ 
hesitating  assumption  of  one  of  the  noblest 
responsibilities  ever  incurred  by  a  French 
civilian — but  to  dispute  an  obvious  duty 
never  occurred  to  him,  and  luckily  the 
‘‘  three  men”  were  at  once  forthcoming 
of  whom  it  is  now  unanimously  said  that 
they  “  saved  their  country.” 

The  “  Requisitoire”  of  the  Procureur 
General  photographed  General  Boulanger  ; 
it  was  lengthy,  fur  perforce  it  had  to  light 
op  every  nook  and  corner  of  his  disgrace¬ 
ful  career.  But  in  its  exhaustiveness  and 
its  ultimate  aim,  it  stands  best  on  a  level 
with  Sir  A.  Cockburn’s  miraculous  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  the  ‘‘  Claimant.”  At 
all  events  it  did  its  work  completely,  and 
as  time  went  by,  the  entile  ]»ublic,  fore¬ 
going  its  hostile  prejudices,  came  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  loudly  from  what  a  wretched 
adventurer’s  attempts  the  distraught  and 
well-nigh  helpless  nation  bad  been  saved. 

The  definite  effect,  however,  was  not 
produced  till  later.  The  Decree  of  Con¬ 
vocation  was  signed  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1889,  but  the  preliminaries  of  the  Proeet 
were  opened  publicly  only  on  the  12th  of 
July.  The  intervening  three  months  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  Exhibition,  which 
captivated  not  only  the  attention  of  all 
France,  but  so  fascinated  the  whole  world, 
that  for  the  moment  no  one  had  freedom 
of  thought  for  anything  save  the  wonders 
of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  in  France 
there  was,  from  Calais  to  Bordeaux  and 
from  Marseilles  to  Brest,  no  vagrant  inter¬ 
est  left  to  spend  on  the  details  of  a  State 
tiial.  The  fact,  nay,  the  very  name  of  a 
State  trial  was  regarded  as  an  anachro¬ 
nism,  and  while  it  was  going  on,  the  daily 
accounts  of  its  progress  were,  when  not 
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uuiiuticed,  distinctly  looked  upon  as  a 
bore.  They  interrupted  the  noisy  enjoy 
meiita  of  the  “  big  Fair.”  The  Eiffel 
Tower  was  triumphant,  the  exotique$  of 
the  fsinnus  Esplanade  were  entrancing, 
and  the  vile  conspiracies  of  Boulanger  and 
his  gang  were  treated  with  indifference. 
It  was  even  observed  that  if  their  utter 
contemptihility  were  proved,  it  obviously 
Wcaine  more  and  more  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  such  low  ”  misdemeanants”  as  danger¬ 
ous  for  France  ! 

But  the  principal  accuse  suddenly  took 
fright,  and  lied — thus  tacitly  implying 
that  he  did  nut  esteem  his  chances  of  es¬ 
cape  as  at  all  clear.  From  the  day  of  his 
disappearance  to  that  of  the  sentence  by 
the  Haute.  Cour — on  the  14th  of  August 
— condemning  him  to  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law,  General  Boulanger  dropped 
out  of  public  estimation,  and  was  as 
though  he  had  never  been.  The  Exposi¬ 
tion  was  in  the  dazzling  zenith  of  its  splen¬ 
dor,  the  Eiffel  Tower  filled  the  universe 
with  its  notoriety,  the  calumnious  inven¬ 
tions  of  the  Boulangists  of  all  colors  had 
the  field  to  themselves  against  all  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  and  all  functionaries 
who  had  resolutely  done  their  duty  ;  the 
elections  were  a  brilliant  success  ;  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  closed  with  a  display  of  fireworks 
so  magnificent  that  all  else  was  thrown 
into  the  shade  ;  the  new  Chamber  was  ex¬ 
cellently  well  composed,  and  under  the 
still  enduring  ‘‘  Ministere-Tirard”  France 
was  prosperous  and  contented  :  the  Coun¬ 
try  had  vanquished  the  Capital;  Paris 
was  nearly  as  much  condemned  as  the 
”  Convict”  of  la  Haute  Cour,  but  the 
latter,  with  his  plumes  and  his  black 
charger,  his  red  pinks  and  his  souptrs 
fins,  his  cal^hes  and  ”  belles  dames,” 
swords  of  honor,  chaunts  of  glory,  or 
Chansons  Paulus  and  the  rest  of  all  the 
“  properties”  belonging  to  his  Thespian 
cart,  all,  all  had  vanished — were  out  of 
remembrance,  gone  !  forever  gone  ! 

When  the  tumult  was  stilled,  when  au¬ 
tumn  and  its  silence  began  again  to  reign 
— then  the  nation  settled  down  to  reflect. 
Face  to  face  with  the  past,  tired  of  the 
excitements  that  had  distracted  it,  the 
French  people  set  to  work  to  examine 
what  had  really  occurred  ;  and,  with  time 
to  take  minutely  into  account  what,  while 
it  was  doing  they  sought  to  ignore,  they 
fixed  a  steadier  attention  on  what  had  in¬ 
contestably  been  done.  They  read  the 
Naw  SsBixs. — You  LU.,  No.  1. 


record  then  of  what  had  so  nearlv  been 
their  indelible  shame,  and  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  from  their  conscience  the  horror  of 
the  battle  so  narrowly  won.  But  when 
the  truth  came,  it  came  amply,  sufficing- 
ly  :  Three  men  have  savc<l  France,” 
was  the  unstinted  acknowledgment,  and 
the  danger  that  was  no  more,  but  had 
Item,  was  no  longer  gainsaid.  The  Min¬ 
istry  endured  and  went  still  by  the  name 
of  ‘‘  le  Ministere-Tirard,”  when  suddenly 
there  rolled  forth  a  rapid  succession  of 
events  that,  in  no  metaphorical  sense, 
”  took  the  nation’s  breath  away.” 

An  exchange  of  thought  arose  betwei  n 
France  and  Germany,  and  emphasized  it¬ 
self  in  M.  Carnot’s  appeal  to  peace  in  his 
New  Year’s  speech,  and  in  a  cry  through¬ 
out  Europe  of  “  Disarmament,”  first 
bursting  from  Jules  Simon’s  lips.  The 
echo  came  from  Berlin  in  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm’s  Rescripts.  Was  Franco  to  attend 
the  Conference  f  Yes  !  Thanks  to  an 
admirable  discourse  of  M.  Spuller’s  on 
the  Debate,  a  majority  was  obtained  by 
Government,  which  failed  only  by  four 
Bonaparte- Boulangist  votes  of  being  posi¬ 
tive  unanimity  !  This  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  situation.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  the  Executive  became  responsible, 
and  Parliament  declared  that  all  things  re¬ 
lating  to  the  direction  of  Foreign  policy, 
and  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  even  to  the 
alternation  of  Ministries,  were  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  dependent  on  the  Executive  au¬ 
thority. 

Meanwhile,  but  a  few  days  before,  on  a 
private  quarrel  at  a  Cabinet  Council,  M. 
Constans  had  insisted  on  resigning,*  and 
M.  Bourgeois,  lately  Under-^cretary  in 
M.  Fioquet’s  Ministry  (1889),  bad  been 
named  Home  Minister. 

At  this,  there  broke  forth  a  universal 
expression  of  what  can  only  be  described 
as  ‘‘  consternation”  !  M.  Tirard  still  re¬ 
mained  President  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Chief  of  the  State  still  reserved  for  his  un¬ 
deniable  honesty  an  almost  exclusive  trib¬ 
ute  of  admiration,  respect,  and  trust. 

The  6th  of  March  registered  a  triumph 
which  a  French  Chamber  had  rarely  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  even  among  the  bitterest  re¬ 
actionaries  little  room  was  left  for  blame, 
though  much  for  regret.  “  Why  have 

*  Seizing  the  pretext  of  a  judicial  appoint¬ 
ment  deemed  irregnlar,  the  Home  Minister 
snddenly  tendered  bis  resignation,  which  M. 
Carnot  unexpectedly  accepted. 
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consented  to  lose  Constans  !”  was  the  all* 
prevailing  reproach. 

On  the  8th  the  Ministry  was  overturned 
by  a  Protectionist  move  in  the  Senate,  of 
which  no  one  suspected  the  importance  or 
anticipated  the  result,  but  of  which,  at 
last,  even  the  Prime  Minister  perceived 
the  inevitable  significaiice,  and  showed  his 
appreciation  by  his  immediate  retirement. 
The  President  of  the  Republic,  now  fiil- 
tilling  to  the  extremest  limit  his  constitu^ 
tional  responsibilities,  called  the  New  Cabi> 
net  together,  insisting  so  peremptorily 
upon  each  one  “  doing  his  whole  duty,” 
that  in  forty  eight  hourt  the  present  group 
of  public  servants  was  gathered  round  the 
chief  of  the  State.  M.  de  Freycinet, 
f  lirly  fitted  for  the  War  Ministry  (as  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved),  but  forbidden  the 
Foreign  Office,  of  which  he  had  been  per¬ 
sistently  dreaming,  was — although  for¬ 
mally  President  of  the  Council — suhordi- 
natetothe  influence  of  M.  Constans,  which 
every  one  knew  to  be  supreme. 

The  acceptance  of  the  latter’s  resigna¬ 
tion  had  been  a  great  mistake  ;  his  recall 
to  office  was  a  triumph,  a  plain  avowal  of 
his  indispensability. 

“  The  only  man  of  governing  capacity, 
the  only  Ruler P'  said  the  Timet;*  **  die 
Seeledet  .Vinuten’Mm,”  exclaimed  the  Ger¬ 
man  press — no  sooner  had  he  reoccupied 
his  post  than  the  deep  sense  of  relief  be¬ 
came  everywhere  apparent,  and  all  parties 
were  jixed  in  their  opinions,  whether  en¬ 
couraged,  if  consenting,  or,  if  hostile, 
overawed. 

The  people  who  had  had  leisure  from 
November  to  the  New  Year  to  examine 
what  had  occurred,  saw  restored  to  power 
the  man  who  had  presided  both  over  the 
Exhibition  and  the  elections,  but  who — 
more  than  all  else — had  destroyed  the 
cause  of  perturbation,  of  anarchy,  of  civil 
war.  There  never  was  at  any  moment 
any  chance  of  a  Victory  on  General  Bou¬ 
langer’s  part,  of  a  distinct  achievement  of 
permanent  rule  (for  that  he  was  devoid  of 
the  requisite  meant)  ;  but,  of  a  debasing, 
exhausting,  ignoble  civil  war,  plunging 
the  land  into  every  possible  pliysical  and 
moral  evil,  disgracing  and  itrpove'iishing 
it — of  thit,  France  was  never  at  any  period 
within  the  last  two  hundred  years  so  near. 
It  was  from  thit  the  nation  was  rescued 
by  the  convocation  of  la  Haute  Cour,  and 
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the  unflinching  determination  with  which 
those  who  instituted,  watched  over  and 
conducted  it. 

The  Triumvirate,  so  applauded  (once 
the  danger  was  suppressed),  did  not  so 
much  overthrow  General  Boulanger  (you 
can  only  overthrow  what  has  stood)  as  it 
swept  him  away.  Bonlangism  succumbed 
to  a  measure  of  public  salubrity,  purifying 
the  political  air.  The  present  Cabinet  is 
firmly  seated. 

II. 

Individually,  M.  Constans  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  study.  A  Southerner,  but  of  a 
harder  type,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Thiers 
in  M.  Constans.  Burn  in  a  bleaker  South 
and  of  a  less  pliant  natnie  than  the  sup¬ 
ple,  semi  Grecian,  cradled  on  the  shores 
of  the  tidelesa  sea,  this  hardy  product  of 
the  Alpine  Jura  has  mure  of  the  peculiar 
Aprete  of  the  bare  hill-side,  than  of  the 
insinuating  persuasiveness  of  his  cultivated 
Provtnyal  predecessor.  Yet  still,  as  you 
watch  him,  how  much  he  recalls  to  you 
some  of  the  attributes  of  the  fin  compere, 
who  was  M.  Thiers  !  The  flash  of  the 
eye,  the  aggressiveness  of  the  mouth  (so 
much  fiercer  than  in  the  former)  and  tho 
accent,  so  unlike  and  yet  so  like,  and  (do 
what  you  will,  to  those  who  are  familiar 
with  it)  so  invariably  indicative  of  the 
secret  sense  of  successful  acuteness. 

“  Acta  non  verba"  is  the  present  Home 
Minister’s  device,  borne  out  by  him  npon 
every  occasion  ;  while  with  M.  Thiers 
wordt  always  heralded  in  deeds,  announc¬ 
ing  or  foretelling  them,  the  speaker  ever 
deriving  pleasure  from  their  sound. 

M.  Constans  has  in  the  highest  degree 
two  qualities  without  which  no  British 
Parliamentary  Leader  could  ever  com¬ 
pletely  feel  himself  equipped  ;  he  is  al¬ 
ways  ready,  and  always  full  of  gladness  at 
his  own  strength.  Power  is  never  com¬ 
plete  if  not  ready,  and  joyous  at  its  own 
readiness  to  strike.  Let  any  one  remem¬ 
ber  Palmerston  and  his  almost  boisterous 
glee  at  finding  himself  at  any  moment 
prepared  to  “  lay  about  him”  in  debate  ! 
The  presence  of  that  quality  is  unmistak¬ 
able  in  M.  Constans,  though  perhaps  a 
trifle  quieter.  He  needs  no  preparation, 
but  is  on  the  instant  ready  with  a  sort  oif 

if  -  you-won’t-take  -that-then-take-Mis” 
manner  of  argument,  mostly  resulting  in 
the  immediate  shutting  up  of  the  oppo¬ 
nent.  And  so  few  wo^s  are  required  for 
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this  healthy  exercise  !  As,  for  instance, 
on  two  occasions  just  before  the  Kaster 
Recess,  a  member  having  petitioned  in 
the  approved  Demagogic  whine  for  “  /a- 
demnitita"  to  certain  unemployed  loafers  : 

I’ve  plenty  of  *  Indemnities  ’  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  unemployed,"  replied  the 
Minister  ; — at  which  the  first  speaker  hav¬ 
ing  exulted  somewhat  imprudently — “  One 
moment,  please,”  retorted  M.  Constans  : 
‘‘  I’ve  got  all  I  want,  I  want  no  help,  but 
not  one  Hard  shall  be  given  if  any  demon- 
stration  be  attempted,  for  the  Government 
is  resolved  to  keep  the  public  thoroughfares 
clear  for  the  public  use.” 

And  on  the  very  day  of  the  closing  of 
the  Chamlrers,  when  something  was  heard 
about  “  distrust  of  the  honest  workman,” 
as  a  reproof  to  the  authorities,  **  I  distrust 
no  working  man,”  said,  with  calm  de¬ 
cision,  M.  Constans,  “  but  I  do  distrust 
those  among  you  who,  not  being  working 
men,  put  yourselves  at  their  head  and  de¬ 
sire  only  to  create  disorder,  and  I  warn 
you  that  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  toler- 
ated.” 

The  clear-sighted  determination  of  the 
Home  Minister,  throughout,  has  done 
more  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  than 
foreigners  can  conceive.  He  has  made 
the  I.aw  supreme  ;  Armed  Force  is  but 
its  instrument.  This  it  is  which  is  an  in¬ 
novation  ;  for  it  is  not  to  Ire  denied  that 
ill  France,  more  than  elsewhere,  was  the 
notion  of  ‘‘  /ai  force  prime  le  droit"  an 
essentially  popular  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
public  never  felt  itself  definitive'y  secure 
or  protected  save  under  the  action  of  the 
sabre.  The  jmirn^a  de  Juin"  of  *48 
reassured  the  possessing  and  orderly 
classes,  comforted  them  by  bnite  force 
(!  !),  but  made  possible  the  coup  d'etat  of 
December  *51,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  all 
that  has  disorganized  the  country  since. 
The  reign  of  violence  is  prevented  by  the 
condemnation  of  Ronlangisni,  and  by  the 
reasons  on  which  it  was  based.  The  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  Requieitoire  was  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  reign  of  Civil  Law,  and  of 
those  Pailiamentary  principles  of  which 
historical  France  had  once  every  cause  to 
lie  proud.  The  War  .Minister  is  no  longer 
needed  to  repress  riot.  Right  has  been 
reaffirmed,  and  the  worth  of  an  uncom- 
p^romising  citizen  has  proved  a  power. 
The  Executive,  with  .M.  Carnot,  is  be¬ 
hind  ;  M.  Constans,  at  his  side,  wields 
the  authority  of  Government,  but  in  the 


front  of  the  battle,  bearing  its  whole 
brunt,  was  the  new  Procureur  General 
chosen  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  It  is 
just  and  it  is  well  that  honest,  law-abiding 
Rritain  should  know  of  such  men  ;  the 
consequences  of  their  act  may  be  un- 
limited.  It  is  a  new  era  that  opens  now 
for  Fiance. 

It  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  mark  the 
impression  made  by  such  short  utterances 
which  every  one  knowt*  represent  facts. 
These  meridionauz  of  France  are  of  two 
descriptions  ;  some  hide  their  force,  nurse 
it  with  a  sense  of  latent  availability — a 
staying  as  well  as  a  winning  power ; 
others  let  it  loose,  steeping  it  as  an  arrow 
in  some  pungent  fluid  of  poisonous  malice 
— but  of  its  existence  no  Southerner  is  un- 
conscious.  He  uses  his  Power  differ¬ 
ently  ;  but  Power  is  always  a  faculty  on 
which  he  stealthily  relies  or  with  buoy¬ 
ancy  exults.  It  is  in  one  shape  or  other 
the  produce  and  proof  of  the  glorious  sun 
in  his  veins,  and  gives  him  his  best  light 
to  rule  over  his  fellow-men.  Miiabean  was 
a  Provencal,  and  while  the  fire  of  life  last¬ 
ed,  ruled.  Constans  is  a  Thiers  of  a  more 
robust  mould — not  so  mneh  “  dogged,” 
perhaps — (the  word  is  too  staid  and 
slow  for  the  quick  climate  !)  but,  we  re¬ 
peat  it,  dpre,  a  sort  of  aunbumed  soul — 
not  as  was  Thiers,  forever  aiming  at  cir¬ 
cumventing  wiser  men.  In  their  finer 
political  qualities,  in  the  resources  of  their 
sharp  wits,  there  is  much  that  is  alike, 
but  in  its  unlimited  readiness  much  is 
quite  different  M.  Thiers  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  just  as  successful  as  M. 
Guizot  in  plotting  the  ”  f^anish  mar¬ 
riages”  in  *47  ;  but  M.  Thiers  would 
never,  under  analogous  circumstances, 
have  ventured  on  the  Convocation  of  the 
Haute  Cour  last  year,  and  supported  to 
the  end  all  the  conclusions  of  the  famous 
Reqviaitoire, 

The  world  outside  France  most  make 
up  its  mind  to  the  supremacy  of  M.  Con- 


*  “  Nothing  equals  solid  reputation  in  a 
Minister,"  says  a  leading  Parisian  jonmal. 
“  In  the  practice  of  Parliamentary  OoTern- 
nients  it  is  the  equivalent  of  prestige  The 
lovers  of  disorder  know  thoroughly  that  M. 
Constans  never  trifles  with  the  public  weal 
(ne  plaiaante  jirmaia  aiec  la  (ranquiUUe  de  la  me), 
that  a  word  from  him  is  enough,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  may  be  the  hankering  after  a  small 
'  row,’  the  most  violent  shrink  back  into  them- 
selves  before  the  quietest  expression  of  the 
Home  Minister's  will.” 
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•tans  in  the  French  GoTcrnment.  We 
must  now  cast  a  glance  orer  one  or  two 
of  his  colleagues. 

III. 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  existing 
French  Cabinet  arc  what  may  be  properly 
called  men  of  action,  with  the  single  ex¬ 
ception  of  its  nominal  Head.  Of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  M.  Bour¬ 
geois,  it  is  scarcely  requisite  to  speak. 
He  may  in  almost  every  sense  be  regarded 
as  the  “  other  half  ”  of  the  Home  Minis¬ 
ter,  and  the  similarity  of  opinions,  origin, 
previous  occupation,  official  habits,  and, 
above  all,  temperament,  may  pretty  well 
ensure  identity  of  purpose  and  conduct 
from  simultaneous  impulse  and  thought. 
As  Ministers  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
M.  Kouvier  and  M.  lioche  are  unequiv¬ 
ocally  chiefs,  formed  to  direct,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  men  who,  though  not  of  their 
own  calibre,  may  still  be  regarded  as  in  a 
certain  degree  adding  weight  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  Cabinet. 

M.  Hibot  is  officially  untried,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  of  his  being  in  many 
respects  a  “  right  man”  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  provided  that  no  too  violent  or 
sudden  strain  tries  the  “  temper  of  his 
mettle”  beyond  what  nature  has  fitted  it 
to  bear.  M.  Ribot  possesses  the  gift  of 
ractical  parliamentary  eloquence  in  a 
igh  degree,  has  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  outer 
world,  and,  socially  speaking,  has  all  the 
requirements  for  pleasing  the  educated 
foreign  elements  with  which  he  must  be 
brought  in  contact,  and  carrying  to  a 
favorable  end  any  negotiations  he  may  be 
trusted  to  initiate.  M.  Roche  is  distinctly 
and  by  common  consent  a  “  rising  man 
one  of  the  youngest  of  all,  and  one  most 
evidently  destined  to  rise  highest. 

Of  M.  Rouvier  more  must  be  said,  for 
he  baa  been  proved  to  have  genuine 
strength  and  has  been  tried  by  circum¬ 
stance.  Like  his  countryman  M.  Con- 
stans  (both  are  Southerners),  M.  Rouvier 
counts  foett  behind  him  :  one  of  no  small 
importance. 

Three  times  in  office,  once  as  Premier 
(in  succession  to  M.  Goblet  in  1887),  M. 
Rouvier  is  a  born  financier,  open  to  all 
modern  ideas  and  bigoted  to  none.  His 
first  term  of  power  was  in  the  winter  of 
1881  under  Gambetta,  when  M.  L6on  Say 


not  having  been  named,  M.  Ronvier  was 
appointed  in  his  stead. 

As  a  Parliamentary  speaker  his  capac¬ 
ities  are  remarkable,  for  he  is  equally  an 
orator  and  a  debater  ;  and  none  surpass 
him  in  business  eloquence,  while  bis  grasp 
of  a  general  situation  is  as  varied  as  it  is 
firm  and  clear. 

Not  only  a  fact  (as  aforesaid)  but  a  very 
great  fact,  lies  behind  M.  Rouvier,  giving 
him  an  exceptionally  solid  backing  in  pub¬ 
lic  esteem.  M.  Rouvier  saved  the  Paris 
Market  from  ruin  ;  from  the  disaster  of  a 
Krack  perhaps  more  tremendous  than  any 
of  those  suffered  in  different  capitals  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  did  so  prin¬ 
cipally  through  the  exercise  of  his  own 
individual  qualities. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  here  upon 
the  details  of  French  finance  (by  far  the 
most  intricate  knot  to  l>e  untied  in  her 
actual  complications)  ;  no  limits  that  will 
admit  of  discussing  Protection  or  Free 
Trade,  or  judging  of  the  degree  in  which 
more  public  burdens  may  be  further  borne, 
or  wider  alleviations  of  them  rendered 
possible  ;  neither  have  we  the  intention 
of  describing  with  more  minuteness  the 
drama  which  took  place  last  year  on  the 
failure  of  the  Comptoir  d’Elscompte,  and 
the  scandals  of  the  “  Copper  Ring  — 
but  the  remembrance  of  those  events  is 
fresh  in  everv  one’s  mind,  and  for  the 
credit  of  M.  kouvier  the  more  it  is  all  re¬ 
membered  the  better  ;  for  not  alone  by 
his  technical  capacity  but  by  his  unyield¬ 
ing  firmness,  and  by  qualities  that  were 
those  of  a  character  of  downright  grit, 
did  M.  Rouvier  save  the  credit  of  the 
country,  and  inspire  confidence  in  the 
powers  in  whose  hands  rested  material 
salvation. 

When  the  head  of  the  house  of  Roths¬ 
child  pronounced  as  his  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  that  a  Government  headed  by  a  man 
of  such  unimpeachable  integrity  as  M. 
Carnot,  was  a  government  to  be  rescued 
and  supported,  it  was  the  energy  of  M. 
Ronvier  that  furnished  the  means  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  good  will  ;  and  none  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  struggles  of  that  November 
night  in  1889  will  be  disposed  to  abate  by 
one  iota  the  value  of  the  Finance  Minis¬ 
ter’s  efforts.  M.  Rouvier,  leaning  on 
higher  material  forces,  helped  to  snatch 
the  visible  representation  of  French  finance 
from  the  abyss  which  was  yawning  at  its 
feet.  In  another  sphere  M.  Rouvier. 
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f^ained  a  victory  of  as  mnch  importance, 
as  did  M.  Constans  by  the  erushin((  of 
General  Boulanger  and  his  sect.  It  is 
from  this  fact  he  dates. 

But  now,  in  the  face  of  such  events, 
what  will  specially  account  for  the  possi* 
bility  of  such  dangers  having  been  in¬ 
curred  !  Wliat  made  France  descend 
from  her  former  level  !  We  answer  in  a 
few  words  :  the  deterioration  of  her  moral 
worth  through  her  mental  culture.  The 
expression  of  her  thought  has  been  at  the 
root  of  all.  iler  literature  haa  caused  the 
lowering  of  her  moral  standard.  After 
the  unbridled  reign  of  injustice,  ending  in 
1815  with  the  downfall  of  the  First  Em¬ 
pire,  came  a  period  of  unhealthv  and  false 
sentimentalism,  during  which  weakness 
assumed  at  every  opportunity  the  disguise 
of  compassioiu  To  Victor  Hugo  and  his 
school  may  be  traced  the  original  sources 
of  this  disease.  The  lofty  culture  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  eighteenth,  were  gradually  perverted 
into  a  perfect  revel  of  wrong  ;  from  Mar¬ 
ion  Delorme  to  the  Dernier  jour  d'un  con- 
damni,  the  Bard  of  the  new  Inspiration 
turned  absolute  stiame  into  a  Font  Hono¬ 
ris,  and  down  to  our  day,  in  which  not 
Fame  but  Notoriety  shouts  forth  names 
no  pure  or  honest  woman  (or  man)  should 
repeat,  the  progress  of  vitiation  of  the 
national  mind  has  been  steadily  going  on. 
At  last  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  hysteri¬ 
cal  materialism  of  our  age,  the  culminating 
point  has  been  reached.  The  defeat  of 
all  falsehood,  ail  perversity,  all  corruption, 
may  perhaps  be  symbolized  in  the  defeat 
of  boulangism.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
plot,  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  it  was 
often  suggested  that  the  best  l>arrier  to 
such  political  indignity  would  be  found  in 
the  political  purity  and  political  worth  of 
the  new  Executive.  “  Let  us  oppose, 
man  to  man,”  was  a  cry  often  heard, 
‘‘  let  us  oppose  Carnot  to  Boulanger  !” 
Perhaps  the  attempt  may  be  successful, 
who  knows  I  With  the  latent  capacity 
for  weighing  the  genuine  worth  now  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  highest  otticial  Place,  the 
public  may  one  day  be  brought  to  bow 
down  to  the  simple  truth,  proclaimed  in 
the  concluding  phrase  of  the  Requisitoire 
of  the  12tb  of  August  last  : — 

”  Le  bien  et  le  mal  sent  d’ordre  ab- 
solu  .  .  .  .  il  est  temps  de  se  souvenir 
qu’il  ne  faut  pas  tout  pardonner  aux 
hommes  .  ...  Ce  qui  est  bien  est  bien. 


ee  qui  est  mal  est  mal  et  sera  toujours  mal 
.  .  .  .  e'est  la  loi  fondamentale  .... 
et  au  dessus  des  hommes  il  y  a  la  loi  de 
Dieu  !  .  .  .  • 

II. — GaaMANT  wiTHOi'T  Bismarck. 

Amoko  those  few  hundred  persons  who 
suggest  and  form  public  opinion  in  the 
chief  centies  of  European  intelligence  it 
has  Ikcen  assumed,  and  correctly  so,  in  all 
probability,  that  the  retirement  of  Otto 
Leopold  von  Bismarck  from  the  post  of 
power  and  trust  which  he  has  occupied  in 
the  Prussian  Monarchy  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  in  the  German  Empire  ever 
since  its  creation,  was  signilicant  of  a  rads 
cal  change  in  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  realm  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  founded,  consolidated,  and  here¬ 
tofore  governed.  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
Court  officials  of  high  rank,  party  leaders 
and  permanent  Under-Secretaries  of  State, 
parliamentary  magnates  and  financial  po¬ 
tentates— in  short,  all  the  wire-pullers  who 
contribute  to  the  manufacture  of  contem¬ 
porary  history — appear  to  be  at  one  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  pur¬ 
port  of  this  important  incident.  From 
the  character  of  the  differences  that  have 
occurred  during  the  past  six  months  be¬ 
tween  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  third  Ger¬ 
man  Emperor,  from  the  circumstance  that 
those  differences  have  one  and  all  been  of 
the  young  Kaiser's  origination,  and  from 
the  infiexibility  with  which  His  Majesty 
has  adhered  to  a  line  of  action  rendering 
the  ex-Chancellor's  resignation  inevitable, 
it  has  been  inferred  that  William  1 1.,  on 
or  shortly  after  succeeding  to  his  inheri¬ 
tance  of  rule,  made  up  his  mind  definitively 
to  emancipate  himself  from  political  tute¬ 
lage,  to  govern  his  realms  in  conformity 
with  his  own  judgment  and  inspiration, 
and,  above  all,  to  be  his  own  Prime  Min¬ 
ister. 

Although  those  who  have  l>een  well  ac¬ 
quainted — among  them.  Prince  Bismarck 
himself — with  William  of  llohenzollcrn 
during  his  youth  and  early  ruanhood,  have 
been  for  a  considerable  nurnlrer  of  years 
aware  that  he  is  a  person  of  strong  will, 
vehement  energy,  and  fervid  tempera¬ 
ment,  highly  imaginative,  self-confident, 
and  impatient  of  control,  they  appear  to 

*  The  words  by  which  the  Procuronr  Gene¬ 
ral,  M.  de  Beanrepsire,  concluded  his  sum¬ 
ming  up  on  the  Boulanger  tirial. 
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have  been  anprepared  for  hia  recent  asser¬ 
tion  of  sovereign  independence,  and  to 
have  expected  that  bis  vigorous  indi¬ 
viduality  would  have  expressed  itself 
otherwise  than  by  shaking  off  the  leading- 
strings  transmitted  to  him  by  his  father 
and  grandfather,  and  by  wresting  the 
helm  of  the  State-ship  from  the  mighty 
hand  that  had  swayed  it  without  intermis¬ 
sion  throughout  tlie  two  preceding  reigns. 
The  anticipations  of  these  competent  au¬ 
thorities,  as  far  as  the  successor  of  Freder¬ 
ick  tlie  Noble  was  concerned,  pointed  to 
military  enterprise  rather  than  to  an  in¬ 
itiative  in  politico-economical  and  politico- 
social  reforms,  avowedly  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  maintaining  and  consolidating 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

Before  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
Prince  William  of  llohenzollern  had  been 
chiefly  known  to  his  fellow-countrymen 
as  an  eager  student  of  military  science,  an 
accomplished  practical  soldier,  and  an  ar¬ 
dent  German  Chauvinist,  lie  was  cred¬ 
ited  with  a  high  ambition  to  emulate  the 
brilliant  feats  of  generalship  performed  by 
his  great  ancestor,  Frederick  II.,  and 
with  a  passionate  desire  to  achieve  distinc¬ 
tion  at  the  head  of  his  army — the  tinest 
marching  and  fighting  machine  in  the 
world — as  a  successful  strategist  and  vic¬ 
torious  commander.  According  to  some 
accounts,  his  hatred  of  France  and  the 
French  was  intense  and  insurmountable  ; 
others  attributed  to  him  a  no  less  cordial 
detestation  of  Russia  and  the  Russians. 
Moreover,  his  dislike  of  this  country  and 
its  institutions,  as  well  as  of  his  English 
kinsfolk,  was  professed  by  “those  who 
knew"  to  be  a  matter  of  public  notoriety. 
On  similar  authority  he  was  charged  with 
disobedience  to  his  father  and  undutiful¬ 
ness  to  his  mother.  It  was  believed  that 
he  had  absolutely  submitted  himself  to 
the  influence  and  guidance  of  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  his  political  instructor  and  sole 
confidant,  whose  hostility  toward  his  illus 
trious  parents  was  an  established  fact  of 
thirty  years’  standing.  His  reverence  and 
admiration  for  his  grandfather,  unques¬ 
tionably  deep  and  enthusiastic,  were  said 
to  extend  to  the  venerable  Emperor’s  po¬ 
litical  principles  and  governmental  views, 
which,  being  based  upon  the  Divine  Right 
of  Kings  and  the  dogmas  of  military  dis¬ 
cipline,  were  perilously  reactionary,  and 
grotesquely  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  present  age.  Such,  graphically 


sketched  by  skilful  word-painters  claiming 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  subject, 
was  the  picture  of  William  II.,  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  shortly 
after  those  exalted  dignities  devolved  upon 
him  by  the  premature  decease  of  his  heroic 
sire,  “the  rrobisst  llohenxullern  of  them 
all,”  on  June  15th,  1888,  not  yet  two 
years  ago. 

That  picture,  far  from  being  an  acciimte 
likeness,  or  even  a  clever  caricature,  has 
turned  out  a  mere  daub,  vicious  alike  in 
drawing  and  color,  faulty  in  conception 
and  incorrect  in  execution.  Within 
twenty-two  months  of  his  accession  to 
sovereign  power,  Europe  has  found  itself 
compelled  to  recognize  in  the  son  of 
Frederick  and  Victoria  a  trustworthy 
guarantor  of  its  peace,  a  high-souled 
philanthropist,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
working  man.  His  first  act,  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  strict  family  mourning, 
was  to  reassure  France,  who  l^lieved  him 
bent  ttpon  her  conquest,  and  was  panic- 
stricken  by  the  expectation  of  another 
German  invasion,  headed  by  an  ambitious 
and  French  hating  young  soldier  on  his 
probation,  from  whom  she  could  not  hope 
for  mercy.  His  second  was  to  hold  out 
the  right  haird  of  good-fellowship  to  his 
cousin  Alexander  Alexandreivich,  and,  by 
re-establishing  an  entente  enrdiale  between 
the  two  great  military  em|>ires  of  the 
North,  to  arrest  the  deveio|>ment  of  the 
Franco-Russian  Alliance.  Having  concili¬ 
ated  his  two  puissant  and  unfriendly 
neighbors,  and  checked  a  hostile  combina¬ 
tion  frai'ight  with  menace  to  New  Ger¬ 
many,  the  young  Fhttperor  proceeded  to 
consolidate  the  Tri|de  Alliance — by  which 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Continent  has  been 
maintained  throughout  the  past  twelve 
years — by  ratifying  in  person,  at  the  Hof- 
burg  and  the  Qiiirinal,  the  confidential 
engagements  entered  into  by  his  venerable 
grandsire  with  the  sovereigns  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  United  Italy.  During  his 
sojouin  in  Rome  he  rendered  King  llum- 
bert  one  of  those  services  for  which  even 
monarchs  are  grateful,  by  conclusively  dis¬ 
pelling  the  Pontiff’s  illusions  in  relation  to 
the  possibility  of  resuscitating  the  Tem¬ 
poral  Power.  Through  this  master-stroke 
of  policy  he  established  himself  firmly  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Italian  nation,  and 
greatly  increased  his  popularity  through¬ 
out  seven-eighths  of  the  Fatherland.  A 
few  months  later  he  paid  this  country  a 
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visit,  tlie  results  of  which  have  been  mani¬ 
festly  felicitous.  All  previous  misunder¬ 
standing  between  his  English  kinsfolk  and 
himself  were  cleared  away,  and  a  cor¬ 
diality  was  imparted  to  An^lu- German  re¬ 
lations  which  had  lieen  lacking  to  them 
ever  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Con¬ 
sort. 

The  general  astonishment  aroused  by 
His  Majesty’s  frank  and  emphatic  avowal 
of  his  heartfelt  desire  to  stand  well  with 
the  British  nation  had  scarcely  subsided 
when  William  II.,  by  stepping  to  the 
front  of  the  political  stage  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  re¬ 
former,  gave  his  detractors  to  understand 
that  his  stuck  of  surprises  was  by  no 
means  exhausted.  The  attitude  which  he 
uncx|>ectedly  assumed  toward  a  hardly- 
used  class  of  operatives,  h  jyropot  of  the 
great  colliery  strikes  in  his  narrower 
Fatherland,  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  vindicate  the  rights  uf  labor  against 
the  might  of  capital,  as  far  as  in  him  lay. 
This  new  departure  was  closely  followed 
by  his  promulgation  of  the  two  famous  Re¬ 
scripts,  signifying  his  desire  that  the  ex¬ 
istent  laws  regulating  labor  in  Germany 
should  l»e  remodelled  in  a  manner  benefi¬ 
cial  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  intimating 
that  he  had  resolved  to  convoke  an  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  life-conditions  of  the 
European  working  man  and  of  suggesting 
legisl.ation  for  their  improvement.  That 
His  Majesty,  in  taking  this  important 
step,  was  inspired  by  the  ideas  of  hie 
father — set  forth  in  the  impressive  mani¬ 
festo  aildressed  “  To  My  People,”  by 
Frederick  the  Noble  four  days  after  his 
accession — rather  than  by  those  embodied 
in  the  Workmen’s  Insurance  Bill  reluc¬ 
tantly  sanctioned  by  William  I. — a  Bis- 
marckian  experiment  in  the  direction  of 
State  Socialism,  qualified  by  the  Imperial 
author  of  the  ‘‘  Februaty  Rescripts”  as 
insnfiicient,  impractical,  and  platonic — is 
plainly  manifest.  The  issue  of  these 
edicts  led  immediately  to  the  public  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  young  Kaiser’s  unsuspected 
resolve  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  as  far  as 
the  home  policy  of  Germany  was  con- 
ccrne«l,  and  to  sever  himself  from  the  pre¬ 
dominant  statesman  in  whom  the  first 
German  Emperor  bad  reposed  an  implicit 
and  inexpugnable  confidence.  As  the 
question  mooted  in  the  Rescripts  was  one 
directly  concerning  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 


merce,  the  portfolio  of  which  was  at  that 
time  held  by  Prince  Bismarck,  His  Majesty 
submitted  the  documents  in  question  to 
the  Chancellor’s  inspection,  and  pro  form&, 
requested  him  to  express  his  opinion 
thereupon.  In  reply  the  Prince  obseivrd 
that  ”  a  younger  man  than  himself  would 
be  better  able  to  carry  out  the  Impel iai 
wishes,”  and  tendered  his  resignation  as 
Minister  of  Commerce,  which  the  Empeior 
accepted  on  the  spot.  This  incident  was 
the  first  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
‘‘  little  rift  within  the  lute”  which  was 
destined  to  widen,  six  weeks  later,  into  an 
irreparable  breach  lietween  Wilhelm  vt  n 
Ilohenzollern  and  Otto  von  Bismarck. 

Ce  n'e»t  que  It  premier  pat  qui  coute  ; 
and  the  Kaiser,  having  taken  that  moinei  • 
tons  ‘‘  fiist  step,”  lost  little  time  in  con:- 
pleting  his  deliverance  fiom  a  tutelage 
which,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  had 
become  intolerably  irksome  to  him.  The 
means  of  emancipation  lay  ready  to  his 
hand.  Under  the  reign  of  William  I  , 
Prince  Bismarck  had  arrogated  to  himself 
an  almost  complete  and  exclusive  contiol 
over  the  affairs  of  the  State — with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  relating  to  the  army — and 
in  such  soit  that  information  of  impor¬ 
tance  emanating  fn>iu  German  official 
sources  could  only  reach  the  aged  Em¬ 
peror  through  the  medium  uf  his  Chan¬ 
cellor.  Departmental  and  even  Minis¬ 
terial  repoits  were  addressed  to  the  latter, 
who  conveyed  or  did  not  convey  their 
purport  to  Ilia  Majesty,  as  he  thought  fit  : 
or,  if  it  l>ecame  the  indisputable  duty  of 
any  particular  Minister  or  exalted  func¬ 
tionary — such  as  the  President  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  government,  for  instance — to  le- 
port  direct  to  the  Kaiser,  it  was  no  less 
imperative  upon  him,  before  asking  for 
an  audience,  to  consult  Prince  Bismaick 
as  to  the  nature  and  form  of  the  “  Vor- 
trag”  or  exposition  of  facts  to  he  brought 
to  the  Imperial  cognizance.  William  I. 
aged  rapidly  after  his  miraculous  recovery 
from  the  injuries  inflicted  on  him  by  Dr. 
Nobiling  in  June  1878.  Deep  as  was  his 
devotion  to  duty,  he  found  it  convenient, 
in  and  after  his  eighty  first  year,  to  shift 
a  part  of  his  burden  of  responsibility  to 
the  stalwart  shoulde;*s  of  bis  trusted  ad¬ 
viser,  who  was  at  least  as  willing  to  re¬ 
lieve  him  as  he  himself  was  to  be  rdieved. 
In  military  matters  alone  the  old  Emperor 
retained  bis  interest  to  the  last,  and  upon 
them  he  concentrated  what  attention  he 
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conld  command.  Bismarck,  for  hia  part, 
judiciously  abstained  from  meddling  with 
them.  The  War  Minister  and  Chief  of 
the  Gencial  Staff  made  their  report*,  ver¬ 
bally  or  in  writing,  direct  to  the  Head  of 
the  Aiiny,  who,  however,  was  wholly  and 
solely  dependent  upon  the  Heiebskanzier 
for  tidings  relating  to  home  and  foreign 
affairs.  This  quasi-monopoly  of  authority 
and  information  by  His  Highness  neces- 
sarily  continued  in  force  during  the  ninety- 
nine  days’  reign  of  Ficderick  HI.,  a  dying 
man  when  be  came  to  the  throne,  with 
barely  strength  enough  to  formulate  his 
profession  of  faith  as  a  ruler  of  men,  to 
communicate  to  his  subjects  the  noble 
programme  of  reform  which,  bad  he  been 
spared,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  to  impart  to  his  successor 
the  inestimable  advice  that  William  II.  is 
now  carrying  out  with  characteristic  thor¬ 
oughness.  The  young  Emperor  was 
doubtless  cognizant  of  this  particular  de¬ 
velopment  of  Bismarckian  predominance 
during  his  grandfather’s  latter  years,  and 
probably  saw  nothing  particularly  objec¬ 
tionable  in  it,  for  he  then  professed  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Chancellor  as  the  wisest  of  living 
men,  and,  being  himself  rigorously  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  participation  in  State 
business,  was  in  all  likelihood  of  opinion 
that  Bismarck  was  the  ablest  and  fittest 
person  to  transact  it.  When,  later  on, 
the  effects  of  that  predominance  came 
home  to  him  personally,  as  Kaiser,  he 
soon  realized  that  it  was  an  encroachment 
upon  his  sovereign  rights  and  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  his  hereditary  prerogatives. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
man  of  such  singular  energy  and  indomi¬ 
table  resolution,  he  made  up  his  mind, 
after  long  and  careful  consideration,  to 
rid  himself  of  an  imptrium  in  imperio, 
the  very  existenc.e  of  which  was  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity 
and  self-respect.  By  taking  upon  him¬ 
self,  and  with  shining  success,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  one  important  transaction  after 
another  abroad,  he  weakened  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  influence  in  foreign  countries,  and 
demonstrated  that,  after  all,  Bismarck 
was  not  indispensable  to  the  furtherance 
of  Germany’s  welfare  ;  by  adopting  a 
home  policy  that  could  not  fail  to  prove 
unpalatable  to  the  great  statesman,  he 
made  his  retirement  unavoidable.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Kaiser’s  memorable  “  round  of 
European  calls,”  William  II.  played  the 


part  of  a  diplomatic  ehef  de  mitmon  as 
well  as  that  of  a  debonnair  young  mon¬ 
arch,  eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his 
seniors  in  sovereignty  by  a  timely  display 
of  graceful  deference  and  high  bred  cour¬ 
tesy.  Subsequently,  with  respect  to  the 
I’russian  colliery-strikes  and  to  the  Labor 
Question  in  general,  his  comments  and 
suggestions  were  equivalent  to  a  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  attitude  which  had  been 
hitherto  ol>servcd  toward  workmen’s 
grievances  by  the  executive  under  the  Bis- 
inarckian  regime.  Having  thus  adroitly 
led  up  to  his  predetermined  denouement, 
he  brought  on  its  conclusive  crisis  by  a 
verbal  communication  to  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  in  tite  nature  of  a  ”  command,” 
to  the  effect  that  be,  the  Emperor,  desired 
his  Ministers  and  other  exalted  State  oili- 
cials,  ”  qualified  to  judge  and  to  express 
opinions  on  matters  connected  with  their 
departments,”  to  make  thenceforth  their 
reports  ‘‘direct  to  him.”  To  this  Im¬ 
perial  decision,  which  struck  at  the  very 
root  of  the  Chancellor’s  predominance  in 
the  State,  there  was  no  alternative.  Prince 
Bismarck  took  nearly  a  week  to  consider 
whether  or  not  he  could  remain  in  office 
with  maimed  privileges  and  abated  pres¬ 
tige,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  he  could  not,  tent  in  his  resignation, 
which  was  promptly  accepted  with  the 
customary  assurances  of  gratitude  and  re¬ 
gret  which  Continental  inonarchs  are  so 
prodigal  of — for  they  cost  nothing — to 
out-going  Ministers  who  have  forfeited 
their  confidence  and  favor. 

The  Emperor’s  choice  of  a  titular  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  great  Chancellor  sufficiently 
indicated  His  Majesty’s  resolve  to  govern 
as  well  as  to  rule  for  the  future  ;  to  take 
the  guidance  and  management  of  State 
affairs  into  his  own  hands  ;  and  to  dia- 
{>ense  with  the  intervention  of  any  restive, 
intractable  individuality  between  his  sub¬ 
jects  and  himself.  General  or  Admiral 
von  Caprivi — the  whilom  W’ar  Minister 
holds  both  ranks — is  a  typical  Prussian 
scientific  soldier,  the  outcome  of  assidu¬ 
ous  study,  rigid  discipline,  and  long, 
faithful  service.  He  embodies  the  virtues 
of  obedience,  promptitude,  and  punc¬ 
tuality  so  highly  and  justly  prized  in  the 
army  of  which  William  II.  is  Command- 
er-in-Chief,  and  to  which  Germany  owes 
her  national  unity  and  European  influence. 
He  can  be  reckoned  upon  to  receive  the 
commands  of  bis  Sovereign  without  objec- 
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tion  or  comment,  and  to  cany  them  out 
to  the  letter.  But  in  accepting  the  high 
office  of  Chancellor  he  has  no  more  pre- 
tension  to  be  a  atateaman  than  he  had  to 
be  a  aailor  when  William  I.  appointed 
him  Chief  of  the  German  Admiralty  in 
gucceasion  to  another  diatinguiahed  mili¬ 
tary  ataff  officer.  Unleaa  the  F)mperor 
had  preferred  to  aboliah  the  Chancellor- 
ahip  on  Biamaick’a  retirement,  it  waa  a 
foregone  concluaion  that  hia  choice  ahould 
fall  upon  aome  auch  aplendid  piece  of 
mechaniam,  some  auch  auperb  incarnation 
of  diacipline,  loyalty  and  iireaponaibility  aa 
Caprivi  di  Caprera.  That  any  of  Bia- 
inarck’a  acolytea  ahould  aucceed  him  as 
lieichakanzier  was  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  ;  firstly,  becaase  the  Kaiser  is  the 
unlikeliest  man  alive  to  content  himself 
with  a  divided  allegiance  ;  secondly,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  ex-Chancellor’s  chief  subor¬ 
dinates,  including  his  elder  son,  were 
mere  puppets  of  hia  own  fashioning — 
clerks  of  a  very  superior  description,  but 
not  statesmen.  It  was  pliability  and  self- 
effacement,  not  originality  and  initiative, 
that  recommended  them  to  the  master¬ 
spirit  who  could  endure  no  rivalry,  and 
regarded  with  suspicious  dislike  any  com¬ 
bination  of  talent  and  independence  that 
happened  to  obtrude  itself  upon  his  no- 
tice.  When  Bismarck  fell,  it  was  rumored 
in  Berlin  that  one  of  these  assiduous,  obe¬ 
dient,  impersonal  men  would  be  com¬ 
manded  to  step  into  his  shoes,  and  the 
names  of  llohenlohc,  Muenster,  Uadowitz, 
Keudell,  llatzfeldt,  Herbert  Bismarck, 
Alvenslebcu — even  of  Moritz  Busch — were 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  There 
was  not  the  faintest  chance  for  any  of 
them.  What  the  Emperor  wanted  was  a 
docile  Chancellor — a  military  mediocrity 
devoted  to  himself,  not  a  rliplornatic  non¬ 
entity  with  Bismarckian  proclivities. 
E<]ually  unfounded  was  the  report  that 
His  Majesty  had  offered  the  Chancellor¬ 
ship  to  Count  Waldersee,  the  eminent 
strategist  who  succeeded  Hellmnth  von 
Moltke  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
Waldersee  is  a  man  of  genius,  indomita¬ 
ble  spirit  and  strong  individuality  ;  not  at 
all  the  sort  of  person  for  whom  the  pres¬ 
ent  ruler  of  Germany  has  any  use,  in  the 
capacity  of  Prime  Minister.  In  selecting 
him  for  appointment  to  the  post  he  now 
occupies,  William  II.  gave  him  the  prefer¬ 
ence  over  Blumentlial,  Leszczynski,  Bron- 
sart  and  Schlothcim,  all  his  seniors  in  the 


service,  and  Staff  Generals  of  greater  ex- 
erience  in  the  field  than  himself.  No- 
ody  who  knows  the  young  Kaiser  well 
would  for  a  moment  believe  that,  having 
personally  got  the  right  man  into  the 
right  place,  he  wonid  transfer  him  to  a 
position  for  which  his  fitness,  to  say  the 
very  least,  might  be  doubtful. 

Viewed  by  the  light  of  the  facts  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  the  actual  situation 
in  Germany,  as  far  as  the  reigning  Em¬ 
peror  is  concerned,  is  so  clearly  defined  as 
neither  to  require  further  elucidation  nor 
to  call  for  elaborate  comment.  What 
will  come  of  it  can  only  be  a  subject  of 
more  or  less  intelligent  conjecture.  Will¬ 
iam  II.,  as  any  one  can  see  who  is  not 
wilfully  blind,  is  what  the  Germans  call 
“  ein  ganzer  Mann” — every  inch  of  him 
a  man  ;  one  to  whom  the  Laureate’s  lines 
aptly  apply,  which  tell  of 

“  Men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something 
new  ; 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the 
things  that  they  shall  do.*’ 

He  has  proved  himself  clever  and  clear¬ 
sighted,  earnest  and  resolute.  P'ully  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  rapid  popularization  of  demo¬ 
cratic  views  throughout  Northern  Ger¬ 
many,  he  has  wisely  determined  to  gain 
the  good-will  of  the  operative  classes,  and 
to  govern  his  realms  with  their  aid  instead 
of  in  their  despite.  It  is  at  present  mani¬ 
festly  his  intention  to  make  the  German 
and  Prussian  thrones  safe  for  his  succes¬ 
sors  as  well  as  himself  ;  to  secure  a  long 
continuance  of  European  peace  ;  to  grad¬ 
ually  substitute  constitutional  for  personal 
rule  ;  to  keep  down  the  State  expenses  ; 
to  relieve  his  subjects,  as  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  conservation  of  na¬ 
tional  security,  of  some  of  the  more  op¬ 
pressive  burdens  of  compulsory  militaiy 
service  ;  to  maintain  the  Triple  Alliance, 
to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  England, 
and  to  observe  an  irreproachable  attitude 
toward  his  formidable  Western  and  East¬ 
ern  neighbors.  His  position  is  in  so  many 
respects  an  exceptionally  felicitous  one 
that  the  chances  are  great  in  favor  of  his 
success  in  all  these  projects,  if  he  per¬ 
severe  in  them.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
young,  robust,  and  popular.  Secondly, 
the  financial  situation  of  both  the  realms 
submitted  to  his  sway  is  all  that  an  enter- 

f  rising  reformer  could  wish  it  to  be.  The 
’ublic  Debt  of  the  German  Empire  is  a 
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mere  ileabite — a  matter  of  aome  twenty 
millions  sterling,  doubly  covered  by  the 
Pensioners’  Fund  and  the  Army  Reserve 
Fund.  Prussia’s  National  Debt  amounts 
to  less  than  £200,000,000,  all  told,  and 
her  State  Domains,  State  Railways,  and 
other  realizable  property  represent  a  far 
larger  sum  than  that  of  which  the  yearly 
interest  is  more  than  defrayed  by  their 
annual  yieldings.  William  IL  commands 
the  finest  army  in  the  world,  numbering 
two  millions  of  effective  soldiers,  perfectly 
trained,  disciplined,  and  equipped.  Up¬ 
on  this  enormous  force,  the  armed  man¬ 
hood  of  the  Fatherland,  he  can  absolutely 
rely,  either  for  foreign  enterprise  or  home 


defence.  Not  less  confidently  can  he 
reckon  upon  the  support  of  his  allies,  war-, 
rior-monarchs  whose  respective  armies  are 
well  nigh  as  numerous  as  his  own.  In  a 
word,  he  is  the  Fortunate  Youth  of  the 
present  day,  and  to  all  appearances  de¬ 
serves  his  good  luck.  Europe  is  already 
reconciled  to  his  “  new  departure,”  by 
which  no  foreign  susceptibilities  have 
bneu  ruffled,  and  no  class  interests,  native 
or  alien,  have  suffered  preju<lice.  Ger¬ 
many  is  still  ruled,  as  she  has  been,  for  a 
score  of  years  past,  by  a  patriot,  soldier, 
and  statesman  ;  but  her  actual  and  sole 
ruler  is  an  Emperor,  not  a  Chancellor. — 
Murray' »  Magazine. 
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It  was  the  noon  of  a  still  and  sunny 
day  of  summer  when  a  party  of  settlers, 
of  whom  I,  who  write  this  narrative,  was 
one,  were  making  their  way  along  th« 
banks  of  the  Waikato,  in  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  It  so  chanced 
that  I  had  ridden  forward  a  little  ahead  of 
the  wagon  and  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
and,  reining  my  horse  upon  the  summit 
of  a  ridge  of  wooded  ground,  looked  sud¬ 
denly  upon  a  strange  and  striking  scene. 

The  valley  sloped  on  all  sides  downward 
to  a  little  lake,  in  steps  or  terraces  of 
snow-white  silica,  which  had  been  de¬ 
posited  in  the  lapse  of  ages  by  the  waters 
of  a  score  or  more  of  giant  fountains, 
which  at  intervals  along  the  terraces  threw 
up  their  sparkling  waters  in  the  sun. 
These  boiling  geysers — or,  as  the  natives 
call  them,  puiae — were  the  first  in  my 
experience,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sight 
was  of  a  kind  which  I  could  never  have 
imagined.  Vast,  yet  fairy-like,  these 
fountains  of  the  Titans  rose  in  throngs 
impossible  to  count,  because  their  num¬ 
ber  every  instant  varied  ;  even  as  the  eye 
rested  upon  one,  the  jet  would  sink  into 
its  crater,  while  in  a  spot  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  vacant  another  fountain  was  to  be 
seen  dancing  in  mid-air.  From  the  crest 
of  each  a  cloud  of  white  steam  floated 
slowly  off  on  the  still  air.  The  steam 
was  white,  but  the  water  of  the  spouting 
columns  was  of  the  deepest  sapphire, 
which  became  a  paler  and  yet  paler  azure 
as  it  cascaded  down  the  terraces  and 


flowed  into  the  lake,  over  whose  heated 
surface  hung  a  veil  of  faint  blue  mist. 

The  caravan  came  up,  with  my  compan¬ 
ions.  They  shared  my  admiration  to  the 
full  ;  but,  unlike  myself,  they  were  con¬ 
tented  with  a  distant  view.  We  had  had 
a  tiring  march  since  daybreak,  and  not  a 
man  of  them  would  volunteer  to  join  me 
in  a  climb  into  the  valley  in  order  to  in¬ 
spect  the  puuu  near  at  band.  On  this, 
however,  I  had  set  my  mind.  We  were 
to  halt  some  hours  upon  the  spot  for  rest 
and  dinner,  as  well  as  for  some  slight 
matters  of  repair  about  the  wagon.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  when  the  horses  had  been  un¬ 
bridled  and  turned  loose  to  graze,  and 
while  our  native  guides  were  busy  splitting 
wood  to  build  a  tire,  cutting  rashers  from 
a  side  of  bacon,  and- bringing  out  the 
kettle  and  the  gridiron,  I  started  off  alone 
into  the  valley. 

The  distance  to  the  nearest  puta  was 
not  over  half  a  mile  ;  but  the  descent  at 
first  was  steep  and  rugged,  and  I  made 
my  way  but  slowly.  As  soon,  however, 
as  I  reached  the  highest  of  the  terraces, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  completely 
changed.  It  was  now  a  crisp,  baked  sur* 
face,  full  of  cracks  and  fissures,  from 
many  of  which  spirted  jets  of  steam.  I 
did  not  know  the  risk  of  walking  heed¬ 
lessly  upon  this  thin  and  treacherous  crust, 
which  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  give  way 
beneath  the  traveller’s  foot  and  to  let  him 
plunge  beyond  redemption  into  some  hor¬ 
rible  abyss.  Luckily,  however,  though  I 
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stepped  without  the  slightest  caution,  I 
reached  the  puta  without  accident  and 
stood  beside  its  spouting  fountain. 

The  jet,  which  was  about  a  yard  in 
thickness  and  some  twenty  feet  in  height, 
rushed  willi  a  tremendous  hiss,  or  rather 
roaring,  from  its  crater  on  the  summit  of 
a  slightly  elevated  mound,  exactly  like  a 
miniature  volcano,  down  the  sides  of 
which  the  oveitlowing  water  poured  in 
torrents  to  the  lower  terraces,  and  thence 
into  the  lake.  I  dipped  my  finger  in  the 
water,  but  withdrew  it  with  a  cry  of 
ain  ;  it  was  absolutely  boiling  hot.  As 

chanced  to  stand  to  leeward  of  the 
fountain,  the  cloud  of  steam  which  drifted 
from  its  summit  was  above  my  head  and 
kept  me  in  a  drizzling  shower  of  rain.  1 
felt  a  lively  curiosity  to  look  down  into 
the  crater  ;  but  this,  while  the  jet  was 
spouting,  was  of  course  impossible.  There 
was,  however,  not  a  hundred  yards  away, 
another /mt/i  which  had  been  playing  as  I 
descended,  but  had  now  sunk  under¬ 
ground.  To  this,  accordingly,  1  turned 
my  steps,  and,  ascending  its  low  mound, 
looked  down  into  the  empty  crater. 

The  outside  of  the  mound  was  com¬ 
paratively  rugged  ;  but  the  interior  was 
as  smooth  as  polished  marble  and  as  white 
as  snow — as  snow  on  which  the  setting 
sun  has  cast  a  rosy  lustre  of  the  most 
ethereal  tinge.  I  have  seen  the  inside  of 
a  sea  shell  look  exactly  like  it,  but  noth¬ 
ing  else  that  I  can  think  of.  In  form  the 
crater  was  a  funnel  of  some  five-and- 
twenty  yards  diameter,  with  sides  which 
sloped  abruptly  to  the  centre,  where  the 
shaft,  which  measured  ai>out  five  feet 
across,  descended  like  a  well. 

So  far  my  observations  led  me.  Then, 
with  the  most  startling  suddenness,  my 
inspection  was  cut  short. 

The  margin  of  the  crater  where  I  stood 
was  formed  of  overhanging  juts  of  silica, 
as  brittle  as  glass.  Alas  !  I  did  not  know 
it,  and  I  took  no  heed.  Stooping  for¬ 
ward  to  look  down  into  the  funnel,  I  threw 
all  my  weight  with  suddenness  upon  one 
foot  ;  the  jut  on  which  it  rested  broke  off 
short,  and  my  foot  descended  on  the  slip¬ 
pery  surface  of  the  crater.'  I  staggered — 
struggled  to  regain  my  balance — but  in 
vain.  The  very  effort,  like  a  reeling 
skater’s,  completed  my  disaster  ;  I  swung 
half  round,  and  fell  full-length  upon  the 
side  of  the  incline. 

For  a  second  or  two  I  remained  station¬ 


ary.  Then  I  felt  that  I  was  sliding — 
slowly  but  surely  sliding — down  the  shelv¬ 
ing  funnel  toward  the  mouth  of  the 
abyss. 

With  a  cry  of  terror,  I  threw  out  my 
arms  in  a  convulsive  search  of  something 
to  arrest  my  progress  ;  but  the  projections 
of  the  margin  were  already  out  of  reach, 
and  my  fingers  only  slipped  upon  the  pol¬ 
ished  walls  of  the  declivity,  which  grew 
steeper  and  steeper  as  they  approached 
the  chasm,  which  now,  like  a  monstrous 
jaw,  seemed  gaping  to  receive  me.  A 
moment  more,  and  with  the  horrible  in¬ 
testinal  sense  of  falling  from  a  height  I 
dropped  like  a  plummet  into  the  darkness 
of  the  gulf. 

For  one  instant,  in  extremity  of  horror, 
I  felt  that  I  was  lost  ;  the  next,  I  was 
aware  that  something  unexpected  had  oc¬ 
curred.  I  was  no  longer  falling.  W’hat 
had  happened  ? 

As  a  rule,  a  geyser-shaft  is  as  perpen¬ 
dicular  as  a  coal-pit’s,  but  sometimes,  by 
mere  chance,  the  shaft  deflects  and  fornts 
an  angle  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sur¬ 
face  ;  and  such  was  the  case  here.  For 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  the  shaft  descended 
vertically  ;  tnen  it  ended  on  a  slightly 
shelving  floor  of  rock,  from  the  edge  of 
which  a  larger  tunnel,  black  and  steep, 
sank  down  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  This  ledge,  or  landing-place,  re¬ 
ceived  me  as  I  fell  ;  and  thus,  by  the 
merest  freak  of  fortune,  it  happened  that, 
though  bruised  and  shaken,  1  escaped  the 
fate,  which  otherwise  I  must  have  met,  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  spot. 

I  felt  a  movement  of  relief — of  joy. 
Yet  had  I  cause  for  exultation  ?  I  gath¬ 
ered  myself  up,  and  looked  about  me. 

There,  above  me,  was  the  opening  of 
the  shaft,  beneath  a  circle  of  clear  sky,  in 
which,  to  my  surprise,  a  star  was  shining, 
though  the  time  was  noon.  My  wonder 
was,  however,  only  momentary  ;  the  ef¬ 
fect,  I  knew,  arose  from  looking  up  the 
tunnel  of  the  shaft — as,  in  the  broadest 
sunshine,  the  moon  and  stars  are  visible 
from  the  bottom  of  a  well.  A  more  mo¬ 
mentous  observation  seized  my  notice ; 
the  interior  of  the  shaft,  wet,  slippery  and 
shining,  presented  neither  crevice  nor  pro¬ 
jection.  Even  as  I  looked  I  realized  the 
horror  of  the  fate  before  me.  Escape  was 
impossible — I  was  the  captive  of  the  gey¬ 
ser  !  Beside  the  rocky  ledge  on  which  I 
stood — a  space  about  a  yard  in  width — I 
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could  perceive,  as  my  sight  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  feeble  gleam  which  fell  into 
the  chasm,  the  awful  throat  of  the  abyss, 
descending,  Avernus-like,  for  all  I  knew, 
into  the  very  gulfs  of  fire.  From  the 
gorge  a  faint  steam  rose  like  mist,  and  in 
the  utter  stillness  I  could  hear,  far  down, 
the  sound  of  gurgitating  waters.  In  a 
little  while — how  long  I  could  not  tell — 
the  moment  of  eruption  would  return  and 
flood  the  chasm.  I  should  be  drowned — 
drowned  like  a  trapped  rat  ;  no,  horror  ! 
— drowning  is  not  an  instant  death,  and 
the  abyss  would  have  become  a  bubbling 
cauldron.  I  should  be  boiled  alive  ! 

As  the  horror  of  this  thought  broke  on 
me,  iny  veins  ran  chill  within  me,  and  I 
shook  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  with  ague. 
Sick  and  diuy,  for  many  minutes  I  re¬ 
mained,  like  a  man  paralyzed,  incapable 
of  thought  or  motion,  yet  conscious — con¬ 
scious  even  to  the  keenest  torture — of  the 
flight  of  every  moment.  An  expectation 
— a  suspense  unutterable — strained  every 
nerve  to  agony.  The  instants  numbered 
by  my  fevered  pulses  seemed  to  fall  upon 
my  heart  like  drops  of  melted  lead.  My 
ears  were  strained  to  catch  the  far,  faint 
sound  of  the  abysmal  waters — a  sound 
which  might  I  e  changed  at  any  instant  to 
the  roar  which  would  anticipate  my  doom. 

At  last,  with  the  spasmodic  effort  of  a 
dreamer  starting  from  the  clutches  of  a 
nightmare,  I  roused  my  mind  into  exer¬ 
tion.  Was  I  doomed — inevitably  doomed  ! 
— was  there  no  possible  escape  before 
me !  I  turned  my  eyes  again  upon  the 
shaft. 

It  was,  as  I  have  said,  about  five  feet 
in  width.  A  little  narrower,  and  1  might 
have  had  a  chance  of  freedom  ;  by  setting 
my  back  against  one  wall  of  the  ascent 
and  my  hands  and  knees  against  the  op¬ 
posite,  I  might  gradually  have  worked  my 
body  upward,  as  a  chimney-sweeper’s 
boy  goes  up  a  stack.  As  it  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  attempt  was  idle.  Unable  to 
employ  my  knees  in  climbing,  I  could  not 
raise  myself  a  foot  above  the  ledge. 

Then  another  gleam  of  hope  shot 
through  my  mind.  Could  I  cut  notches 
in  the  walls,  and  so  ascend,  as  by  a  lad¬ 
der  f  I  pulled  out  my  hunting-knife  and 
prepared  to  try  its  point  upon  the  sur¬ 
face.  Then  I  stood  hesitating,  knife  in 
hand,  afraid  to  make  the  trial  and  find  my 
last  hope  taken  from  me.  Yet  the  sur¬ 
face,  though  so  polished,  might  quite  pos¬ 


sibly  turn  out  friable  and  earthy.  At  last 
I  struck  the  point  against  it  ;  a  shudder 
ran  through  every  fibre  of  my  frame  ;  it 
was  as  hard  as  adamant — the  steel  blade 
barely  scratched  it.  In  a  passion  of  de¬ 
spair  I  stiuck  with  all  my  force  against 
the  flinty  wall  ;  the  blade  snapped  short 
and  fell  with  a  ringing  noise  into  the 
depths  of  the  abyss,  where  I  heard  it 
strike  from  side  to  side  as  it  descended. 
At  last,  as  if  it  reached  some  vast  un¬ 
fathomable  space,  the  sound  ceased  sud¬ 
denly,  and  1  heard  no  more. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  had  forborne  to 
cry  for  help  ;  at  heart  I  knew  too  well 
that  it  was  useless.  The  camp  was  half  a 
mile  away,  and  iny  loudest  outcry,  muffled 
by  the  chasm,  would  be  inaudible  at  fifty 
yards  from  the  shaft’s  mouth.  Yet,  at 
that  moment,  in  the  agony  of  desperation, 

1  raised  my  voice  and  uttered  a  loud,  long, 
and  piercing  cry.  But  when  shall  1  for¬ 
get  what  followed  ?  The  sound  had 
scarcely  left  my  lips  when  it  was  answered 
by  a  voice  within  the  gulf — by  a  cry,  be¬ 
ginning  low  and  quick,  but  swelling  rap¬ 
idly  into  a  wild  reverberating  peal  or 
shriek  which  stopped  the  very  beating  of 
my  heart  ;  a  shriek  so  utterly  appalling 
and  unearthly  that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the 
demons  of  the  pit  had  burst  at  once  into 
a  scream  of  mocking  laughter.  Again, 
and  yet  again,  the  sound  reverberated,  in 
unimaginable  echoes,  throirgh  1  knew  not 
what  abysmal  caves  attd  hollows  of  the 
world.  Shaken  as  I  was  in  every  nerve, 
I  could  no  longer  reason  ;  otherwise  must 
have  told  myself  that  the  cry  could  only 
be  a  repetition  of  rny  own.  No  living 
monster’s  voice  from  the  abyss  could  have 
appeared  to  me  more  real  or  more  terrific. 
Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  flung  my¬ 
self  upon  my  narrow  platform  and  stopped 
my  ears  to  shut  away  the  sound. 

When  at  last  I  ventured  to  unclose 
them,  the  awful  peal  had  faded  into  si¬ 
lence,  and  no  sound  was  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  except  the  faint  continual  noise 
of  gurgitating  water  which  bad  not  ceased 
to  issue  from  the  depths  of  the  abyss. 
To  this  sound  I  now  lay  listening  in  a  kind 
of  frightful  fascination  for  some  minutes 
— five  or  ten.  Then,  even  as  I  listened 
to  the  sound,  I  heard,  with  freezing 
blood,  a  change  of  character  take  place 
within  it — a  change  into  a  long,  low, 
booming  murmur,  dreadful  as  a  lion’s 
growl.  It  was  the  wakening  voice  of 
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the  eruption  !  At  last  my  hour  was 
come. 

Rigid  with  horror,  I  threw  myself 
against  the  wall,  and,  with  starting  eyes 
and  panting  breath,  awaited  the  volley  of 
the  Doiling  stream.  I  beard  the  sound 
increase  into  a  thunder — a  fierce  explosion 
shook  the  very  rock—  there  came  a  blast, 
a  shriek  from  the  abyss  ;  I  felt  a  shock 
that  stunned  me — and  the  tremendous 
spout  of  water  shot  mo  from  the  gulf  and 
hurled  me  fifty  feet  into  the  air. 

Strange  that  I  ha<l  never  thought  of 
this  !  that  I  had  never  taken  into  calcu¬ 
lation  the  gigantic  power  of  such  a  jet  ! 
How  incredibly  absurd  it  now  appeared 
that  I  should  fancy  that  a  current  of  such 
force  would  leave  me  in  the  hollow.  Nor 
was  I  fated  to  be  boiled  alive  ;  the  water, 
though  its  heat  was  only  just  endurable, 
was  by  no  means  boiling  hot.  Had  I 
been  aware  before  that  this  occasionally 
happened,  my  bitterest  despair  would  have 
retained  a  spark  of  hope. 

But  was  my  danger  at  an  end  ?  Far 
otherwise  ;  the  most  extraordinary  part 
of  it — the  part  for  which  I  have  consid¬ 
ered  that  it  ought  to  be  recorded,  as  the 
sole  experience  of  its  kind — is  now  to  be 
related.  But  how  shall  1  describe  it ! 
how  shall  I  recount  the  strangest,  the 
most  wildly  singular  adventure  that  ever 
mortal  man  escaped  to  tell  of  !  1  must 

take  an  illustration. 

Every  one  has  seen  a  ball  or  a  cork  fig¬ 
ure  kept  dancing  on  the  summit  of  a  gar¬ 
den  fountain.  Now  let  there  be  imagined 
a  stupendous  jet,  five  feet  in  thickness  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  tossing  aloft,  in  place 
of  the  cork  ball,  a  living  man  !  Such 
was  now  my  situation.  There  was  the 
Brobdignagian  fountain  dancing  in  the 
sunlight,  and  there  was  I,  the  veriest 
pigmy,  tossed  like  a  puppet  on  its  colos¬ 
sal  crest.  What  mortal  ever  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  position  so  grotesque  and  yet  so 
terrible  f 

The  motion  of  a  body  suspended  on  a 
jet  of  water  depends,  for  tho  most  part, 
on  its  shape  and  weight.  If  too  heavy, 
it  falls  instantly  ;  if  too  light,  the  foun¬ 
tain  casts  it  off,  like  spray.  In  form,  a 
sphere  is  the  most  easily  supported  ;  but 
the  capricious  stream  occasionally  seems 
to  take  a  fancy  for  another  figure,  so  that 
the  most  irregular  of  bodies  may  some¬ 
times  be  seen  dancing  long  and  wildly  ; 
and  thus  it  must  have  been  with  me.  My 


weight  must  have  exactly  suited  the  gigan¬ 
tic  jet ;  it  neither  threw  me  off  nor  let  me 
fall.  At  first,  for  several  seconds,  it 
kept  me  spinning  dizzily  upon  its  very 
summit  ;  then,  as  I  chanced  to  come 
erect,  a  position  which  afforded  less  resist¬ 
ance,  I  sank  suddenly  a  dozen  feet  within 
the  body  of  the  jet — only,  the  next  in¬ 
stant  to  be  cast  aloft  again,  tossed, 
whirled,  and  shaken,  at  the  will  of  the 
capricious  waters.  Of  my  sensations 
while  this  lasted,  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
speak,  for  I  felt  nothing  with  distinct¬ 
ness.  The  dizzy  height — the  strange  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  liquid  column — the  fiery 
sting  of  the  heated  water — the  deafening 
roar  of  the  cascade  in  falling — the  daz¬ 
zling  iridescence  of  the  sunlit  steam  and 
spray — the  strangling  sense  of  breathing 
air  and  water — 1  was  conscious  of  them 
all,  but  vaguely,  as  of  the  phantasmagoria 
of  a  dream.  Sly  brain  reeled,  I  grew  sick 
and  dizzy  ;  for  some  seconds  I  believe  that 
my  senses  must  have  failed  me — 

Very  suddenly,  with  an  upward  spirt, 
as  if  weary  of  its  plaything,  the  fountain 
seemed  to  fling  me  from  its  summit  clear 
out  into  tho  air. 

The  height  was  fifty  feet ;  I  fell  re¬ 
volving  like  a  wheel.  Had  the  fountain 
cast  me  off  at  the  first  instant  I  must  in¬ 
fallibly  have  l>een  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
margin  of  the  shaft.  But  the  crater  had 
had  time  to  fill  with  water,  which  at  the 
point  at  which  I  fell  was  now  at  least  ten 
feet  in  depth.  Into  this  I  came  down, 
luckily  feet  first,  with  a  force  which  drove 
me  violently  against  the  bottom.  But  the 
water  broke  my  fall.  Faint,  gasping,  but 
uninjured,  I  rose  to  the  surface,  and  ex¬ 
erted  my  remaining  strength  to  strike  out 
for  the  brink. 

But  even  yet  my  danger  was  not  over  ; 
indeed,  as  it  happened,  I  was, only  just  in 
time.  Even  as  I  was  about  to  seize  the 
nearest  rough  projection  of  the  margin, 
the  fountain  fell  ;  a  moment  sooner,  and 
nothing  could  have  prevented  me  from 
being  sucked  into  the  chasm  with  the 
rush  of  water.  I  felt  the  current  seize 
and  drag  me  backward.  With  a  convul¬ 
sive  effort  I  put  forth  all  my  energy  to 
reach  the  peak  :  my  fingers  touched  it — 
clutched  it  ;  I  drew  myself  up  high  and 
dry,  and,  falling  at  full  length  upon  the 
brink,  I  lay  there  for  a  long  time  without 
sense  or  motion. 

When  at  last  I  rose  I  was  still  giddy. 
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weak,  and  shaking;.  It  was  witli  the  tot¬ 
tering  steps  of  an  old  man  that  I  set  out 
to  make  my  toilsome  way  to  the  encamp¬ 
ment — there  to  relate  the  strangest  tale  of 
peril  that  ever  struck  the  listeners  with 
amazement.  As  I  reached  the  ridgo 
above  the  valley,  I  turned  and  looked  once 
more  behind  me.  The  puia  was  still  un¬ 


derground,  bnt  even  as  I  looked  I  saw  it 
burst  again  from  the  abyss  and  uplift  its 
glittering  crest  against  the  sun.  It  was, 
as  when  I  saw  it  first,  a  thing  of  beauty. 
But  now  I  saw  it  with  an  altered  eye, 
which  made  its  beauty  terrible.  —  Temple 
Bar. 
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k  BTl'Or  IN  CHARACTER. 


“  Lofty  and  sonr  to  them  that  loved  him  not. 
Bat  to  those  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  sum¬ 
mer.’’ 

Br  those  who  are  familiar  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  career  during  the  last  twenty  years 
the  aptness  of  the  quotation  will  be  recog- 
n  zed.  There  are  other  points  in  “  Good 
Griffiths’  ”  portraiture  of  his  fallen  mas¬ 
ter  which  will  suit  both  friends  and  foes 
of  the  man  “  of  humble  stock”  who  has 
risen  to  so  much  honor,  and  who  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  world  with  excitement  for  the 
last  three  years.  Though  Stanley  has 
more  in  common  with  Wolsey  than  with 
Napoleon,  to  whom  it  is  the  fashion  to 
compare  him,  neither  analogy  will  bear 
pushing  far.  Stanley’s  character  is  in 
several  aspects  as  unique  as  his  career. 
Like  the  other  two  men,  he  is  one  of  the 
great  forces  of  his  time.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  Napoleonic  in  the  swiftness  of  his 
movements  and  the  magnitude  of  his  suc¬ 
cesses,  but  that  is  about  all  ;  no  doubt  he 
k  abnormal,  bnt  there  is  nothing  monstrous 
about  him.  Napoleon  had  many  worship¬ 
pers,  but  that  does  not  imply  anything 
either  godlike  or  humane  ;  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  man  ever  loved  him.  No  man  who 
has  achieved  the  brilliant  successes  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Stanley  could 
avoid  making  enemies  :  there  are  men  who 
hate  him.  lie  is  a  man  capable  of  strong 
attachments,  but  probably  he  has  ne\er 
given  his  unreserved  confidence  to  any 
one.  He  has  long  ago  taken  to  heart  the 
advice  of  Burns  to  his  young  friend  : — 

“  Aye  keep  something  to  yonrsel’ 

Ye  hardly  tell  to  ony.” 

Yet  few  men  have  more  or  warmer  friends. 
A  well-known  officer  who  has  been  on  the 
most  intimate  terms  with  him,  both  on  the 
Congo  and  in  England,  always  speaks  of 


him  with  intense  tenderness.  And  this 
feeling  he  draws  forth  from  men  of  all 
classes  and  the  most  varied  types,  black 
and  white.  No  man  can  be  more  winning 
and  sympathetic  ;  yet  no  one  can  l^e  more 
freezing  when  he  chooses.  One  does  not 
need  to  know  him  personally  to  recognize 
that  the  man  has  plenty  of  humanity,  and 
that,  notwithstanding  his  practical  aims, 
he  often  revels  in  sentiment.  Read  how 
he  deals  with  the  African  natives  ;  how  he 
can  enter  into  the  minds  of  chiefs  or  fol¬ 
lowers,  adapting  himself  to  their  simple 
ways  of  thinking  and  speaking  ;  touch 
their  strongest  sentiments,  and  so  stir  them 
to  an  enthusiasm  and  devotion  that  will 
make  them,  in  spite  of  fears  and  supersti¬ 
tions,  brave  the  terrors  of  unknown  rivers 
and  cannibal-haunted  forests  in  his  com¬ 
pany.  True,  it  may  be  said  that  those 
dramatic  records  of  interviews  with  Mtesa, 
and  of  his  fervent  addresses  to  his  people 
when  their  zeal  was  flagging  and  their  fears 
were  threatening  to  get  the  better  of  them, 
are  much  indebted  to  the  telling.  Doubt¬ 
less  they  are,  and  so  indeed  is  the  whole 
narrative  of  his  great  journey  across  the 
continent.  But  is  it  any  the  less  trust¬ 
worthy  on  that  account  I  Another  man 
might  have  done  what  Stanley  did,  and 
his  story  have  been  as  tame  as  a  globe¬ 
trotter’s  diary.  And  yet  one  cannot  say 
that  Mr.  Stanley’s  style  displays  much  lit¬ 
erary  art.  The  fact  is,  his  style  is  the 
unstudied  outcome  of  the  man  ;  a  sort  of 
compound  of  Carlyle  and  the  Bible  ;  the 
dramatic  element  always  hovering  about, 
intensity  all-pervading.  He  himself  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  Carlyle’s  hero  as  a 
man  of  action.  Whatever  else  was  on  the 
table  in  the  well-known  room  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  old  house  in  Sackville  Street, 
a  box  of  cigars,  a  map  or  two,  and  a  vol- 
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nine  of  Carlyle  were  never  absent  Car. 
lyle  is  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  ; 
and  that  is  the  key  to  much  of  his  con¬ 
duct.  But  his  diction  is  steeped  in  Bibli¬ 
cal  phraseology  :  with  the  old  Book  he  is 
as  familiar  as  he  is  with  Carlyle,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  speech  he  recently  made  at  Zanzi¬ 
bar.  Before  he  left  England  three  years 
ago,  on  the  Relief  Expedition,  he  received 
many  little  mementoes  from  his  friends. 
From  one  friend,  who  asked  him  what 
he  would  like,  he  begged  for  a  small  pock¬ 
et  Bible,  which  he  said  would  be  his  daily 
companion.  No  one  need  infer  from  this 
that  Stanley  is  a  saint  ;  he  does  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  one.  But  that  Bible,  we  have 
it  from  one  who  was  his  constant  compan¬ 
ion  in  the  Arnwimi  forest,  is  scored  and 
dog-eared  on  almost  every  other  page,  at 
passages  that  seemed  apt  to  the  many  vi¬ 
cissitudes  of  the  expedition. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  man  who  loved 
Livingstone  and  whom  Livingstone  loved 
cannot  surely  l>e  so  bad  as  some  of  his  de- 
tractois  would  make  out  :  and  the  saying 
will  liear  repetition.  The  truth  is  the  two 
men  have  much  in  common,  even  in  out¬ 
ward  feature.  But  the  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  arc  probably  more  striking  than  the 
points  of  likeness.  Stanley’s  head  is 
squarer  than  was  Livingstone’s.  His  gray 
eye — flecked  and  darkened  by  years  of  the 
tropical  heat  of  Central  Africa — is  that  of 
a  man  of  iron  nerve,  accustomed  to  take 
the  measure  in  a  second  of  every  new¬ 
comer  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  decide 
if  he  l>e  friend  or  foe  ;  tender  and  friendly 
enough  when  he  is  sure  of  his  company, 
but  capable  of  consuming  tire  when  he  is 
roused  to  wrath,  as  he  himself  admits  he 
is  only  too  ready  to  be.  Livingstone  was 
a  man  of  peace,  who  alwajs  shrank  from 
fighting  Stanley,  too,  prefers  peace  to 
war,  but  above  all  he  loves  to  do  what  he 
has  set  his  mind  upon — what  he  regards 
as  his  duty — and  woe  to  the  man,  white 
or  black,  that  dares  to  obstruct  his  way. 
In  no  other  temper  could  he  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  great  work  which  be  has 
achieved  in  Africa.  Livingstone  never  en¬ 
tirely  dropped  the  missionary,  and  was 
throughout  a  Christian  of  the  tine  old 
Scottish  type,  whose  charity,  however,  was 
greatly  wider  than  his  creed.  Stanley, 
too,  is  Celt  enough  to  have  a  strong  relig¬ 
ious,  some  might  say  superstitious,  ele¬ 
ment  in  his  nature  ;  his  allusions  to 
“  Providence”  and  the  “  guidance  of 


God”  may  be  taken  as  perfectly  sincere. 
He,  however,  as  we  have  said,  makes  no 
pretence  to  saintship,  and  values  Christian¬ 
ity  more  as  a  civilizing  agency  than  as  the 
only  pathway  to  future  bliss.  But  his 
training  and  his  calling  have  been  different 
from  Livingstone’s. 

When  little  more  than  a  boy  he  had  to 
fight  for  his  own  hand  in  a  land  where 
competition  is  keen  and  merciless.  As  a 
newspaper  correspondent  he  knew  that 
success  depended  on  his  outstripping  all 
his  fellows,  and  he  did  it.  In  the  New 
York  Herald  he  was  the  first  to  tell  the 
world  of  the  fall  of  Magdala  and  the  death 
of  Theodore.  This  he  effected  by  that 
careful  attention  to  minute  details  of  ar¬ 
rangement  which  characterizes  the  highest 
generalship,  and  which  has  marked  his 
whole  African  career.  As  an  explorer  ho 
determined  to  do  the  biggest  thing  that 
was  to  be  done  in  Africa,  and  he  did  it. 

No  doubt  there  are  conditions  existing 
now  which  render  African  exploration 
much  more  exciting  to  the  outer  world 
than  it  could  have  been  in  former  years. 
Of  old,  and  that  is  not  so  long  ago,  even 
in  Livingstone’s  days,  a  traveller  might 
disappear  in  the  darkness  of  the  Dark 
Continent  and  l>e  no  more  heard  of  for 
months  or  years  ;  no  messages  to  the 
coast,  and  if  there  were,  no  telegraph  to 
carry  them  red-hot  to  an  expectant  public 
at  home.  Now  wo  seem  to  have  our  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  pulse  of  an  African  expedition. 
Africa  is  covered  with  explorers,  traders, 
slavers,  missionaries,  Mahdists,  and  cara¬ 
vans  of  one  kind  or  another  ;  so  that  it  is 
difficult  for  an  expedition  to  get  entirely 
out  of  sight  or  hearing.  Some  message 
or  some  rumor  is  sure  to  reach  the  coast, 
which,  tapped  as  it  is  at  so  many  points 
on  both  sides,  flashes  the  story  at  once  to 
our  breakfast-tables.  So  it  is  we  are  kept 
in  a  constant  state  of  tension  and  expect¬ 
ancy  which  was  impossible  in  the  old 
days  ;  and  so  it  is  that  our  shout  of  “  Vic- 
tory”  goes  forth .  when  that  tension  finds 
relief  in  the  assurance  of  safety  and  suc¬ 
cess.  This  will,  no  doubt,  account  to 
some  extent  for  the  world-wide  excitement 
over  Stanley’s  two  great  expeditions.  But 
brush  away  the  excitement,  give  all  due 
weight  to  the  petty  and  near-sighted  crit¬ 
icisms  of  Stanley’s  methods,  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  natives,  and  his  bearing  toward 
his  staff,  and  the  solid  verdict  of  the  world 
will  still  be  that  the  man  has  done  work 
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which  will  cause  his  name  to  be  forever 
remembered  with  admiration.  Without 
entering  into  details  that  are  open  to  all, 
let  us  try  briefly  to  recall  what  the  char- 
acter  of  that  work  has  been. 

Stanley  had  no  thought  of  being  any¬ 
thing  more  than  an  eflicient  newspaper 
correspondent,  when  on  that  memorable 
October  night,  twenty  years  ago,  as  ever 
prompt  and  impatient  of  results,  he  en¬ 
tered  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett’s  room  in 
Paris,  in  obedience  to  a  telegram  which 
summoned  him  from  Spain.  He  was 
then  approaching  his  thirtieth  year.  As 
to  the  success  of  the  Livingstone  Search 
Expedition,  so  far  as  its  immediate  object 
is  concerned,  Livingstone’s  own  testimony 
is  unqualified  and  frequent.  Stanley  had 
not  had  four  months’  communion  with 
the  great  explorer  without  receiving  an 
education  and  an  inspiration  that  led  him 
to  dream  of  great  things  for  the  future. 
Livingstone  would  doubtless  tell  his  eager 
young  friend  of  the  great  problems  that 
still  remained  unsolved  ;  of  the  three  great 
fountains  of  the  Nile  that  he  believed 
must  exist  somewhere  in  the  far  south  in 
the  country  west  of  Lake  Bangweolo  ;  of 
that  great  river  which  he  had  seen  in  his 
recent  sojourn  at  Nyangw^,  which  swept 
“  north,  north,  north,”  disappearing  in 
the  darkness  of  the  primeval  forest,  send¬ 
ing,  as  Livingstone  would  fain  believe,  its 
tribute  to  the  all-devouring  Nile.  No 
wonder  that  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  of 
Stanley’s  ambition  and  Bohemian  nature 
was  fired. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  un- 

f Peasant  features  of  Stanley’s  reception  on 
lis  return,  lie  is  a  man  who,  with  all  his 
social  qualities,  lives  very  much  within 
himself.  The  truth  is  that,  for  a  man  of 
his  iron  nerves  and  freedom  of  speech 
about  others,  Stanley  is  almost  phenome¬ 
nally  sensitive  ;  he  himself  told  a  friend 
that  he  believed  he  was  the  thinnest- 
skinned  man  in  creation.  Even  friendly 
banter  he  is  apt  to  take  seriously.  When 
his  motives  or  his  conduct  in  Africa  are 
impugned  it  cuts  him  to  the  quick  ;  if  he 
has  a  suspicion  that  anything  he  may  have 
done  will  wear  a  doubtful  complexion  to 
the  outside  world  he  is  apt,  in  anticipation 
of  attack,  to  hit  out  all  round  in  self  de¬ 
fence.  Hence  what  seems  to  those  who 
do  not  know  him  the  unprovoked  harsh¬ 
ness  of  some  of  his  judgments. 

Meantime,  after  the  relief  of  Living¬ 


stone,  he  had  to  lapse  once  more  into  the 
r6le  of  the  ordinary  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent,  in  which  capacity  he  did  good  work 
during  the  Ashanti  war.  Stanley  returned 
just  in  time  to  be  present  as  one  of  the 

E all-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  his  master, 
livingstone,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
April,  1874.  The  brave  old  man  had  left 
unsolved  all  the  problems  which  he  had 
so  often  discussed  with  Stanley  in  the 
veranda  at  Ujiji,  and  while  exploring  the 
north  end  of  Ijake  Tanganyika.  The  in¬ 
spiration  was  rekindled  more  intensely 
than  ever  by  the  death  of  the  master. 
What  task  could  be  more  glorious  than  to 
complete  the  work  of  Livingstone  !  What 
work  available  for  a  man  like  Stanley 
would  more  surely  lead  to  enduring  fame  i 
This  was  a  very  different  thing  from  a  re¬ 
lief  expedition,  and  Stanley  went  about  it 
in  a  different  way.  He  got  together  all 
the  books  and  maps  be  could  lay  hands  on 
(over  130  of  the  former)  and  mastered  the 
situation  ;  he  steeped  his  mind  in  African 
lore.  Old  Dapper  would  tell  him  of  the 
great  lakes  and  rivers  and  empires  which 
the  geographers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
described  in  the  minutest  detail,  and  of 
which  we  have  heard  much  in  connection 
with  the  recent  troubles  on  the  Zambesi. 
No  need  now  to  discuss  this  fanciful  geog¬ 
raphy,  some  of  which  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  I’toleiny.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
effective  exploration,  just  as  there  is  effec¬ 
tive  occupation.  When  serious  explora¬ 
tion  began,  nothing  was  to  be  done  with 
this  fantastic  geography  but  sweep  it  off 
the  map.  Over  a  century  ago  the  map  of 
Africa,  except  around  the  coasts,  was  a 
great  blank.  When  Stanley  entered  on 
bis  second  expedition,  that  blank  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  Burton,  Speke,  Grant,  Baker,. and  Liv¬ 
ingstone  ;  but  there  still  remained  a  wide 
area  in  the  western  half  of  the  continent 
some  ten  degrees  on  each  side  of  the 
equator  almost  virgin  white,  in  which 
some  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the 
geography  of  Africa  awaited  solution.  The 
greatest  of  them  all  Stanley  resolved  to 
unravel,  if  Cameron  had  not  already  done 
it,  for  by  this  time  Cameron  was  on  his 
way  across  Afiica.  The  expedition  cost 
the  Telegraph  and  Herald  just  £11,000, 
almost  the  same  sum  as  Cameron’s  much 
less  fruitful  attempt  cost  the  Koyal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  No  doubt  Stanley 
could  not  have  done  bis  great  work  with- 
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out  ample  means  ;  but  a  (i^ood  deal  more 
is  required  to  win  a  campaign  than  a  huge 
army  and  lavish  armaments. 

liy  the  end  of  1874,  Stanley  was  once 
more  at  Zanzibar.  Before  he  attacked  the 
great  problem  on  the  solution  of  which  he 
had  set  his  mind,  there  were  several  minor 
but  important  points  in  the  geography  of 
the  Great  I.akc  region  which  he  resolved 
to  put  right,  but  into  which  we  need  not 
enter.  What  impressed  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  more  tharu  anything  else  were  the 
graphic  reports  which  he  sent  home  of  his 
long  interviews  with  the  clever,  if  some¬ 
what  artful,  King  Mtesa  of  Uganda.*  The 
missionary  public  was  inflamed  ;  here, 
Stanley  told  us,  was  a  splendid  field  for 
Christian  enterprise  ;  the  response  was 
immediate,  and  the  results  far-reaching. 
Stanley  has  always  shown  himself  favor¬ 
able  to  missionary  work  ;  but,  as  we  bare 
said,  he  regards  Christianity  mainly  from 
its  civilizing  and  not  from  its  doctrinal 
side.  With  missionaries  of  the  Moffat 
and  Livingstone  stamp,  with  men  like 
Mackay  of  Uganda,  who  begin  by  work¬ 
ing  and  end  by  preaching,  he  has  every 
sympathy.  With  those  men  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  appealing  through  their  missionary 
organs  for  a  supply  of  chasubles,  chalices, 
and  altar-cloths,  new  bells  and  silver  can¬ 
dlesticks,  to  flaunt  before  the  naked  sav. 
ages  of  Central  Africa,  he  has  no  patience. 
Of  religious  pretentiousness  and  priestcraft 
he  has  a  horror  ;  and  when  he  meets  with 
them  he  is  not  slow  to  castigate  them,  as 
some  of  the  missionaries  on  the  Congo 
know  to  their  cost.  Bishop  ifannington, 
he  is  persuaded,  deliberately  threw  away 
his  life.  When  Stanley  was  at  Cairo, 
three  years  ago,  on  his  way  to  Zanzibar, 
he  was  much  with  Sir  Evelyn  Baring. 
One  day  at  lunch,  at  Sir  Evelyn’s,  when 
many  of  the  staff  were  present,  Stanley 
was  on  the  talk,”  as  the  teller  of  the 
story  puts  it.  lie  was  discussing  the  chief 
routes  to  Uganda,  the  north  route  and  the 
south  route,  and  llanningtou’s  folly  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  former.  ‘‘  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  yon,”  broke  out  Stanley,  ‘‘  Bishop 
llannington  longed  to  be  a  martyr.  Veri¬ 
ly,  verily,  1  say  unto  you.  Bishop  llan¬ 
nington  took  the  north  route,  and  became 
a  martyr.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
had  Bishop  llannington  taken  the  south 
route  he  would  have  been  alive  unto  this 
day.”  This  is  another  illustration  of  his 
tendency  to  slip  into  the  phraseology  of  the 
New  Hbbibb. — Yol.  LIT.,  No.  1.  6 


Bible.  Stanley  is  not  only  an  explorer. 
He  is  also  ambitious  to  be  a  pioneer  of  civ¬ 
ilization  in  Africa.  Whether  civilization  in 
the  European  senseis  good  for  the  African 
we  need  not  inquire  ;  many  men  of  keen 
observation  and  sound  judgment  think  not ; 
but  then  it  is  not  the  good  of  the  African 
alone  we  are  bound  to  consider.  It  is  this 
motive  that  makes  Stanley  so  anxious  to 
see  the  right  kind  of  missionary  in  Africa  ; 
it  was  on  this  account  he  wished  to  see  his 
own  great  river  utilized  as  a  highway  for 
commerce  ;  it  was  this  which  led  him  to 
take  part  in  the  founding  of  the  Congo 
Free  State. 

There  was  one  incident  connected  with 
Stanley’s  visit  to  Uganda  and  his  vojage 
on  the  Victoria  Nyanza  which  called  foilh 
bitter  comments  from  certain  quarters. 
He  is,  as  we  have  said,  extremely  sensitive 
to  criticism.  In  this  case  be  felt  the  at¬ 
tacks  made  upoi\  him  as  keenly  as  he  did 
the  incredulity  with  which  his  story  of 
finding  Livingstone  was  met.  He  has 
long  ago  made  up  his  mind  that  any  ex¬ 
pedition  has  a  perfect  right  to  walk  unmo¬ 
lested  through  Central  Africa  if  it  does  so 
peacefully  ;  that  it  has  a  right  to  supplies 
if  paid  for  ;  that  if  attacked  it  is  bound 
not  only  to  defend  itself  but  to  give  its 
foes  such  a  beating  that  they  won’t  forget 
it,  and  will  think  twice  before  they  attack 
a  peaceful  white  man’s  party  again.  Cen¬ 
tral  Africa  is  a  no  man’s  land  ;  the  popula¬ 
tions  are  continually  shifting  ;  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  there  is  no  organized 
government  ;  the  only  right  recognized  is 
that  of  might — as  it  is  under  more  or  less 
disguised  forms  elsewhere.  Every  mig 
who  has  been  in  Central  Africa,  including 
some  of  our  l>est  missionaries,  takes  Stan¬ 
ley’s  view.  It  is  the  inevitable  policy,  if 
Africa  is  ever  to  be  opeived  up  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  Had  Stanley  not  adopted  it, 
the  Congo  would  not  yet  be  on  our  maps. 
Over  the  particular  instance  in  question, 
the  punishment  of  the  natives  of  Bam- 
bireh  Island  for  wantonly  attacking  his 
party  and  other  iniquities,  a  great  cry  was 
raised  in  certain  ultra-philanthropic  circles 
when  the  account  was  published  in  the 
Telegraph,  That  St.snley  felt  keenly  the 
hard  things  said  about  him  is  certain.  In 
his  published  narrative  he  fully  expla  ns 
the  incident  and  his  own  policy,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  reasonable  men  he  stands  just  i- 
fled.  That  he  himself  possesses  a  mens 
conscia  recti  as  to  this  and  similar  occur. 
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rcnceft  is  evident  from  the  frank  and  full 
way  in  which  he  states  the  facts  ;  he  has 
done  nothing  which  be  believes  requires 
to  be  concealed. 

Stanley’s  normal  treatment  of  the  na< 
tives,  and  especially  of  his  own  followers, 
is  of  the  most  fatherly  character  ;  but  fa¬ 
therly  in  the  old  sense  of  tempering  love 
with  discipline.  No  man  knows  better 
how  to  manage  African  natives  ;  they  are 
children  of  the  moat  undeveloped  type, 
and  as  such  he  treats  them.  Herein  he  had 
Liviogvtone  ns  his  master  ;  but  Living¬ 
stone,  to  his  cost,  omitted  the  discipline, 
and,  as  Stanley  said,  thus  laid  himself 
open  to  all  sorts  of  abuses.  Stanley  has 
never  made  this  mistake.  The  native’s 
sense  of  justice  is  keen  ;  and  justice  to  all 
has  l»een  Stanley’s  motto.  It  is  this  ten¬ 
derness  and  patience,  combined  with  jus¬ 
tice,  that  has  made  him  so  successful  in  his 
dealings  with  natives.  Such  a  disaster  as 
that  which  happened  to  Major  Barttelot,  or 
to  the  German  planters  on  the  east  coast,  is 
impossible  in  his  case,  or  in  the  case  of  any 
man  who  knows  how  to  treat  natives  prop¬ 
erly. 

An  officer  who  was  constantly  with 
Stanley  on  the  Congo,  when  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
speaks  with  admiration  of  his  method  of 
dealing  with  the  natives.  With  untiring  pa¬ 
tience  he  would  endeavor  to  make  them  un¬ 
derstand  what  he  wanted,  show  them  howto 
do  things,  help  them  out  of  any  difficulties 
in  their  way,  so  long  as  he  was  convinced 
that  they  were  tractable  and  willing.  But 
if  either  white  or  black  exhibited  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  shirk  their  duty  or  to  thwart  Mr. 
Stanley’s  plans,  his  language  was  more 
stinging  than  scorpions.  At  the  same 
time,  as  all  who  have  been  in  the  malarial 
atmosphere  of  Central  Africa  know,  a  de¬ 
duction  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  must  be 
made  from  the  hard  words  of  a  man  who 
writes  or  speaks  within  its  irritating  in0u- 
ence. 

But  let  us  try  to  estimate,  briefly,  the 
feat  which  it  is  universally  admitted  enti¬ 
tles  Stanley  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
of  living  African  explorers,  and  to  be 
placed  among  the  first  rank  in  the  history 
of  African  discovery. 

“  The  greatest  problem  of  African  geography 
was  left  untouched  at  the  exact  spot  where  Dr. 
Livingstone  bad  felt  himself  unable  to  prose¬ 
cute  bis  travels,  and  whence  he  had  retraced 
his  steps  to  Ujiji,  never  to  return  to  Nyangwi. 


This  was  momentous  and  all-important  news 
to  the  expedition.  We  had  arrived  at  the  crit¬ 
ical  point  of  our  travel ;  our  destinies  now 
waited  my  final  decision.” 

•  •  •  *  • 

“  It  is  of  no  use,  Frank.  Well  face  our 

destiny,  despite  the  straws  and  the  rupees. 
With  your  help,  my  dear  fellow,  I  will  follow 
the  river." 

All  who  have  read  Mr.  Stanley’s 
Through  the  Dark  Continent  will  recall  the 
memorable  scene,  pictured  as  only  Stanley 
could  picture  it,  in  the  dimly  lighted  hut 
on  the  outskirts  of  Nyangw6,  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  on  an  evening  in  October,  1876. 
Just  almut  two  years  before,  Cameron  had 
been  face  to  face  with  the  same  great  proli- 
lem,  the  solution  of  which  would  Insure 
undying  fame.  For  three  weeks  did  Cam¬ 
eron  try  to  persuade  the  Nyangwe  traders 
to  sell  or  lend  him  canoes,  but  he  was  not 
strong  enough  to  force  the  situation,  and 
turning  his  back  on  the  problem  drifted 
pleasantly  southward  to  Juma  Merikani’s. 
Five  years  and  a  half  before,  the  wearied 
Livingstone  looked  upon  this  three  thou¬ 
sand  yards’  wide  river,  and  longed  to  launch 
himself  upon  its  spacious  bosom  and  fol¬ 
low  it  whithersoever  it  went.  But  he  was 
no  longer  the  Livingstone  of  old.  His 
vigor  was  wasted  and  bis  spirit  anguished 
by  the  Arab  cruelties  of  which  he  was 
compelled  to  be  a  daily  witness.  With 
the  crowded  map  of  Central  Western 
Africa  liefore  us,  as  it  is  in  the  present 
year,  it  is  difficult  to  throw  our  vision 
backward  fifteen  years  and  realize  what  it 
was  when  Stanley  began  his  work  of  ex¬ 
ploration.  A  little  maid  was  doing  her 
geography  lesson  the  other  evening.  A 
brand  new  map  of  Africa  was  before  her, 
and  she  was  puzzling  her  way  among  the 
maze  of  names.  “  Dear  me,”  said  her 
mother,  looking  over  her  shoulder,  ”  what 
a  different  thing  the  map  of  Africa  is  now 
from  what  it  was  when  I  was  young. 
When  1  was  at  school  all  the  map  was 
white,  except  round  the  coast,  and  we  had 
only  a  few  names  to  learn.”  ‘‘  Oh,  yes,” 
said  the  girl,  looking  at  the  subject  from 
the  schoolgirl’s  standpoint,  ”  it’s  all  that 
horrid  man  Stanley.”  This  is  anew  light 
in  which  to  view  the  filling  up  of  Central 
Africa. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  say  now  that 
there  could  have  been  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  river  which  passed  Nyangwe, 
over  one  and  a  half  miles  wide,  must  be 
the  Congo  ;  where  else  could  such  a  river 
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find  *n  outlet  but  in  the  Atlantic  ?  But 
men  who  wore  old  enough  at  the  time  to 
take  an  interest  in  such  matters  will  le- 
member  that  very  grave  doubts  indeed  ex¬ 
isted  as  to  the  true  coarse  of  the  Lualaba 
after  it  entered  the  great  blank  beyond 
Nyangwb.  Whoever  set  himself  to  solve 
the  problem  entered  upon  the  biggest  bit 
of  the  unknown  that  remained  not  only  in 
the  Dark  Continent,  but,  outside  the  polar 
circles,  on  the  face  of  our  globe,  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  which,  alas  !  will  soon  be  shred  of 
that  mystery  which  not  so  long  ago  cov¬ 
ered  the  greater  part  of  it,  made  the  world 
seem  so  vast,  and  afforded  ample  room 
for  the  talent  of  the  fanciful  geographers 
of  the  past,  though  the  race  is  not  quite 
extinct.  “  A  secret  rapture  filled  my  soul 
as  I  gazed  upon  the  majestic  stream.  The 
great  mystery  that  for  all  these  centuries 
Nature  had  kept  hidden  away  from  the 
world  of  science  was  waiting  to  be  solved. 
.  .  .  My  task  was  to  follow  it  to  the 
ocean.”  That  was  Stanley’s  decision. 
Fascinating  as  was  the  prospect,  sure  as 
was  the  glory  that  would  follow  success, 
the  attempt  was  one  of  unlimited  peril, 
and  no  man  could  be  blamed  for  abanden- 
Ing  it.  But,  apart  from  the  Pole,  here 
was  the  one  remaining  chance  for  a  man  to 
have  his  name  enrolled  among  the  world’s 
greatest  explorers.  There  was  much  other 
good  work  which  he  might  have  done,  but 
the  one  road  to  greatness,  and  the  one 
path  of  duty,  lay  down  that  river,  and  it 
was  not  possible  for  a  man  of  Stanley’s 
calibre  to  take  any  other. 

When  he  arrived  at  Nyangw6  and  found 
that  Cameron  had  contented  himself  with 
getting  across  the  continent  anyhow,  Stan, 
ley  was  filled  with  a  joy  unspeakable  ;  he 
felt  that  that  Providence  who  he  tells  us 
has  been  his  special  protector  in  his  recent 
expedition  had  reserved  for  him  this  last 
and  greatest  piece  of  exploring  work  in 
Africa.  We  need  not  follow  him  into  the 
forest.  The  hazard  and  romance  of  the 
situation  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  with 
the  great  river  sweeping  past  into  unknown 
blackness,  perhaps  through  virgin  forests 
and  swamps,  peopled  with  cannibals  and 
heaven  knows  what  other  horrors,  find  apt 
expression  in  the  famous  lines  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Ulysses  by  Tennyson,  and  quot¬ 
ed  by  Stanley  himself  in  connection  with 
this  great  crisis  in  his  own  career  and  in 
the  history  of  African  discovery.  We 
need  not  quote  them.  Anyone  can  fol¬ 


low  the  modem  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  of 
the  adventure  which  he  himself  has  writ¬ 
ten.  In  eight  months  he  was  out  in  the 
Atlantic,  aBer  having  traced  on  the  map 
of  Africa  the  broad  artery  to  which  all 
else  in  this  region  is  subsidiary  :  he  had 
filled  into  the  great  blank  its  leading  fea¬ 
ture.  • 

No  doubt  Stanley’s  fame  is  due  to  some 
extent  to  the  field  in  which  his  exploits 
have  been  performed  ;  for  there  still  re¬ 
main  a  mystery  and  romance  about  Africa 
such  as  exist  in  no  other  continent.  While 
that  was  partly  his  good  fortune,  it  was 
also  partly  his  own  good  guidance.  No 
doubt,  also,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  much  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  knows 
so  well  how  to  tell  his  story.  If  a  man 
cannot  make  us  realize  what  he  has  done, 
we  cannot  be  blamed  for  underestimating 
the  value  of  his  work.  The  eight  months’ 
journey  of  this  motley  flotilla  of  natives, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  solitary  white 
man,  down  the  sixteen  hundred  miles  of 
this  unknown  river,  its  banks  lined  with 
hostile  savages,  and  its  course  broken  by 
miles  of  cataracts,  is  probably  unexampled. 
The  accuracy  of  Stanley’s  observations, 
hastily  as  they  often  had  to  be  taken,  has 
been  tested  and  proved  in  all  essential 
features. 

This  journey  down  the  Congo  has  bad 
momentous  results.  It  may  bo  regarded 
as  the  sta  I  ting- point  of  that  scramble  for 
Africa  which  has  led  to  the  partition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  continent  among  the  Pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe.  No  sooner  had  Stanley  set 
foot  in  Europe  than  he  was  laid  hold  of 
by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  as  the  emis¬ 
sary  of  whom  he  was,  a  few  months  later, 
once  more  on  the  way  to  his  own  river 
to  begin  that  undertaking  which  ulti¬ 
mately  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Congo 
Free  State.  Into  the  merits  and  the  pros, 
pccts  of  this  strange  enterprise  it  is  not 
our  business  to  enter.  Here  Stanley’s  ex¬ 
ceptional  powers  ;is  organizer  and  admin¬ 
istrator  had  ample  scope.  With  an  energy 
and  at  a  rate  that  took  away  the  breath  of 
his  subordinates,  he  set  about  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  his  master,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  Stanley  himself  is  a  man  of  so 
robust ‘a  constitution,  of  such  superabun¬ 
dant  energy,  so  impatient  to  see  results,  and 
so  bent  on  accomplishing  at  all  hazards 
what  he  considers  his  duty,  that  he  has 
little  sympathy  with  those  who  may  pos¬ 
sess  these  qualities  in  less  measure  than 
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himself.  With  English  and  Ameticans,  if 
they  were  in  earnest  about  their  work  and 
sought  not  in  any  way  to  impinge  upon 
his  sphere  as  chief,  Stanley  as  a  rule  got 
on  very  well.  Some  of  them  became  his 
demoted  friends  and  worshippers.  But  the 
Bel(;ian  othcers,  as  a  whole,  did  not  like 
him.  Stanley’s  ceas^ess  energy  did  not 
suit  their  easy-going  ideas  as  to  what  life 
in  the  Tropics  should  be  ;  his  patient  and 
gentle  treatment  of  the  bewildered  natives 
did  not  commend  itself  to  men  who  knew 
of  no  ai^ument  but  such  as  the  rifle  carries 
to  address  to  people  of  an  inferior  race. 
Moreover,  they  disliked  to  see  a  foreigner 
ruling  a  region  which  they  regarded  as 
their  own.  With  astonishing  rapidity 
Stanley  made  hundreds  of  treaties  with 
the  chiefs  along  that  river,  down  which 
not  many  months  before  he  had  had  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  hordes  of  savages. 
Stations  were  established  along  both  sides  ; 
clearings  were  made  ;  steamers  were  placed 
upon  the  river  ;  missionaries  began  their 
work  ;  great  tributaries  north  and  south 
were  explored,  and  an  infant  trade  nour¬ 
ished.  Had  Stanley  continued  to  be  the 
soul  of  this  stupendous  enterprise  there 
would  have  been  some  hope  of  substantial 
results.  Without  him,  or  a  man  of  his 
calibre  and  indifference  to  everything  but 
what  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that,  under  the 
conduct  of  Belgian  officials,  anything  but 
collapse  is  in  store  for  the  Congo  Free 
State.  If  so,  no  blame  can  be  laid  upon 
Stanley,  who  did  his  utmost  to  carry  out 
the  great  enterprise  of  the  King  of  the 
Belgians.  Let  us  hope  that  his  adminis¬ 
trative  capacity  may  have  an  even  more 
hopeful  sphere,  and  that  in  a  region  where 
British  interests  have  reached  a  crisis  and 
require  the  most  careful  looking  after.  If 
Mr.  Stanley  chooses  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion.  he  may  become  the  first  Governor  of 
British  East  Africa.  True,  he  is  nut  now 
a  subject  of  her  Majesty,  but,  as  everyone 
knows,  be  is  a  Briton  born,  and  it  might 
not  be  difficult  to  induce  him  to  repatriate 
himself. 

Stanley  is  a  man  of  action  above  all  ; 
there  lies  his  strength,  and  there  also  do 
we  find  the  source  of  his  weakness — his 
tendency  toward  intolerance  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  men  of  different  make  from  him¬ 
self.  lie,  being  a  man  of  prompt  deci¬ 
sion,  cannot  see  why  other  men  should 
have  any  difficulty  at  a  critical  moment  in 
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making  up  their  minds  how  to  act.  It 
may  be  deficiency  in  imagination,  or  it 
may  be  defective  sympathy  ;  whatever  it 
is,  we  suppose  it  is  an  inevitable  concomi¬ 
tant  of  the  resistless  energy  and  singleness 
of  aim  which  are  his  supreme  characteris¬ 
tics  when  he  has  undertaken  to  accomplish 
any  object.  When  what  he  considers  to 
be  his  duty  lies  before  him,  no  considera¬ 
tion  for  friend  or  foe  will  induce  him  to 
swerve  from  the  straight  path.  Were  it 
otherwise,  were  he  a  man  of  more  tolera¬ 
tion  for  the  weaknesses  and  scruples  of 
others,  it  is  doubtful  if  ever  he  would  have 
accomplished  what  he  has  done.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  the  men  at  Y’ambuya  Camp 
believed  him  dead  and  parted  his  rai¬ 
ment  ;  for  all  but  a  few  of  the  stanchest 
believers  in  Stanley’s  immortality  “  till  his 
work  be  done”  gave  him  up  for  lost  mure 
than  a  year  ago.  As  to  Emin,  his  real 
estimate  of  the  man  may  be  seen  in  his 
words  to  the  Khedive  ;  it  is  generous,  if 
discriminating. 

But  it  is  over.  We  have  brought  out 
the  man  whom  all  the  world  (including, 
be  it  remembered,  Emin  himself)  believed 
to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  being  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  hordes  of  the  Mahdi  ;  we 
have  had  an  example  of  patient  endurance 
and  unflinching  energy  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  noble  purpose,  hardly  equalled 
even  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  African 
exploration.  That  the  result  has  been  dis¬ 
appointing,  Stanley  can  in  no  sense  be 
held  to  blame.  n’e  have  had  great  geo¬ 
graphical  problems  solved,  a  new  region 
brought  within  the  pale  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  fresh  light  let  into  the  recesses  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  and  all  due  to  the 
supreme  capacity  of  one  man  of  action. 
Stanley  has  left  no  African  enterprises  in 
the  future  equal  in  magnitude  to  those 
which  he  himself  has  accomplished  ;  none 
outside  the  Arctic  circles  that  could  be 
compared  with  the  descent  of  the  Congo. 
The  next  great  geographical  sensation  in 
store  for  humanity  is  the  return  of  the 
man  who  shall  have  reached  the  North 
Pole. 

Not  even  his  enemies  can  deny  that 
Stanley  is  one  of  the  great  forces  of  our 
time.  Those  who  take  broad  and  far¬ 
sighted  views  of  human  transactions,  those 
who  can  brush  aside  the  inevitable,  if  an¬ 
noying,  sparks,  and  see  only  the  welding 
into  shape  of  the  crude  bar  on  the  anvil, 
will  recognize  that  the  many-sided  work 
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which  Stanley  has  initiated  in  Afiicamust 
have  for  its  outcome  the  welfare  of  the 
race  as  a  whole.  Africa’s  time  has  conic  ; 
all  the  other  continents  have,  more  or  less, 
been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  Euro¬ 
pean  influence.  Men  like  Stanley  are 
wanted  to  do  promptly  and  thoroughly  the 


pioneer  work.  His  force  is  not  abated, 
and  where  in  the  future  could  he  And  bet¬ 
ter  scope  for  it  than  on  the  continent  where 
he  has  done  so  much  good  work  f  .  I^et  ns 
hope  that  his  services  may  be  secured  in 
the  interests  of  his  native  land. — New 
Review. 
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We  may  often  hear  it  said,  that  the 
Old  Testament  is  an  introduction  to  the 
New.  Much  more  is  contained  in  these 
words  than  an  irreflective  recital  may  per¬ 
mit  us  to  grasp.  Yet  they  do  not  seem 
to  cover  tlie  whole  case.  It  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  glance  first  at  the  conjoint  func¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Testaments,  in  order  to 
measure  fully  the  exalted  mission  of  the 
earlier.  As  the  heavens  cover  the  earth 
from  east  to  west,  so  the  Scripture  covers 
and  comprehends  the  whole  field  of  the 
destiny  of  man.  The  whole  field  is 
reached  by  its  moral  and  potential  energy, 
as  a  provision  enduring  to  the  end  of  time. 
But  it  is  marvellous  to  consider  tiow  large 
a  portion  of  it  lies  directly  within  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  interval 
to  be  bridged  over  between  the  prophet 
Malachi  and  the  Advent  is  not  one  of  such 
breadth  as  wholly  to  abolish  a  continuity, 
which  was  also  upheld  by  visible  institu¬ 
tions  divinely  ordained,  and  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  of  the  Psalms  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  further  narrowed  in  so  far  as 
something  of  a  divine  aJfUitue  is  to  be 
found  in  the  books  which  form  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha,  which  are  esteemed  by  a  large  di¬ 
vision  of  Christendom  to  be  actually  a  part 
of  the  Sacred  Canon,  and  which  in  the 
Church  of  this  country  have  a  place  of 
special  though  secondary  honor.  At  the 
more  remote  end  of  the  scale,  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  name  a  date  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  corroborative 
legends  of  Assyria,*  ascertained  by  mod¬ 
ern  research,  concerning  the  Creation  and 
the  Flood,  to  which  we  know  not  what 
further  additions  may  still  progressively 
be  made,  carry  us  up,f  it  may  be  finally 
said, 

*  These  legends  will  be  separately  treated 
later  in  the  present  series. 

t  See  No.  VL  of  this  series  for  the  ground 


“  To  the  first  syllable  of  recorded  time." 

Historic  evidence  does  not  warrant  our 
carrying  backward  the  probable  existence 
of  the  Adamic  race  for  more  than  some 
such  epoch  as  from  4,000  to  C,000  years 
anterior  to  the  Advent  of  Christ.  And 
if,  as  appears  likely,  the  Creation  Story 
has  come  down  from  the  beginning,  the 
Christian  may  feel  a  lively  interest  in  ob¬ 
serving  that,  for  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  human  history,  the  refreshing  rain  of 
Divine  inspiration  has  descended,  with 
comparatively  short  intervals,  from  heaven 
upon  earth,  and  the  records  of  it  have  been 
collected  and  preserved  in  the  Sacred  Vol- 
ume.  Apait  from  every  question  of  lit¬ 
erary  form  and  of  detail,  we  now  trace  the 
probable  origins  of  our  Sacred  Books  far 
back  beyond  Moses  and  his  time.  And 
so  we  have  a  marvellous  picture  presented 
to  us,  not  only  all-prevailing  for  the 
imagination  and  the  heart  of  man,  but  as 
I  suppose  quite  unexampled  in  its  histori¬ 
cal  appeal  to  the  human  intelligence.  The 
whole  human  record  is  covered  and  bound 
together  in  that  same  unwearied  and  in¬ 
violable  continuity,  which  weaves  into  a 
tissue  the  six  Mosaic  days  of  gradually  ad¬ 
vancing  creations,  and  fastens  them  on  at 
the  hither  end  to  the  advancing  stages  of 
Adamic,  and  in  due  course,  of  subsequent 
history. 

We  find  then  that,  apart  from  the 
question  of  moral  purity  and  elevation,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  appear  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  sacred  books 
possessed  by  various  nations  in  several 
vital  particulars.  They  deal  with  the 
Adamic  race  as  a  whole.  They  begin  with 
the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the  habi¬ 
tation  and  use  of  man.  They  then,  from 

of  the  argument,  which,  aa  here  presented, 
has  in  a  certain  measure  the  character  of  an 
assumption. 
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Ilia  first  origin,  draw  downward  a  thread 
of  personal  history.  This  thread  is  en¬ 
larged  into  a  web,  as  from  being  personal, 
the  natrative  becomes  national,  and  event¬ 
ually  includes  the  whole  race  of  man. 
They  are  not  given  once  for  all,  as  by  Con¬ 
fucius  or  Zoroaster  in  their  respective 
spheres  ;  they  do  not  deliver  a  mere  code 
of  morals  or  of  legislation,  but  they  pur¬ 
port  to  disclose  a  close  and  continuing 
superintendence  from  on  High  over  human 
affairs.  And  the  whole  is  doubly  woven 
into  one  :  first,  by  a  chain  of  Divine  ac¬ 
tion,  and  of  human  instructors  acting  under 
Divine  authority,  which  is  never  broken 
until  the  time  when  political  servitude,  like 
another  Egyptian  captivity,  has  become 
the  appointed  destiny  of  the  nation  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  by  the  Messianic  bond,  by  the  light 
of  prophecy  shining  in  a  dark  place,  and 
directing  onward  the  minds  of  devout 
men  to  the  “  fulness  of  time”  and  the 
birth  of  the  wondrous  Child,  so  as  ef¬ 
fectually  to  link  the  older  sacred  books  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  Advent,  and  to 
carry  forward  their  office  until  the  final 
day  of  doom.  May  it  not  boldly  be 
asked,  what  parallel  to  such  an  outline  as 
this  can  l>e  supplied  by  any  of  the  sacred 
books  preserved  among  any  other  of  the 
races  of  the  world  f  So  far,  then,  tho 
office  and  work  of  the  Uid  Testament,  as 
presented  to  us  by  its  own  contents,  is 
without  a  compeer  among  the  old  lelig- 
ions.  It  deals  with  the  case  of  man  as  a 
whole.  It  is  alike  adapted  to  every  race 
and  region  of  the  earth.  And  how,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purport  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  may  that  case  best  be  summed  up  f 
In  these  words  :  it  is  a  history  of  sin,  and 
of  redemption. 

Our  Lord  has  emphatically  said,  ‘‘  They 
that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick  and  this  saying  goes 
to  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Is  there 
or  is  there  not  a  deep  disease  in  the  world 
which  overflows  it  like  a  deluge,  and  sub¬ 
merges  in  a  great  degree  the  fruit-bearing 
capacities  of  our  nature  f  Are  we  as  a 
race  whole,  or  are  we  profoundly  sick  ? 

I  think  that  to  an  impartial  eye  and  to 
a  thoughtful  mind  it  must  seem  strange 
that  there  should  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  an¬ 
swer  to  be  given  to  his  question.  It  seems 
more  easy  to  comprehend  the  mental  ac¬ 
tion  of  those  whom  the  picture  of  the  ac¬ 


tual  world,  as  it  is  unrolled  before  them, 
tempts,  by  its  misery,  guilt,  and  shame, 
into  doubt  of  the  being  of  God,  than  of 
persons  who  can  view  that  picture,  and 
who  cannot  but  observe  the  dominant  part 
borne  by  man  in  determining  its  charac¬ 
ter,  and  yet  can  make  it  a  subject  of  ques¬ 
tion  whether  man  is  morally  diseased. 
Veils  may  hare  been  cast  between  our  vi¬ 
sion  and  the  truth  of  the  case  by  the  rela¬ 
tive  excellence  of  some  select  human  spir¬ 
its  ;  by  the  infinitely  varied  degrees  of 
the  universal  malady  ;  by  the  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  the  narrownesses  of  ontlying 
schools  of  theology  ;  and  lastly  by  the  re¬ 
markable  circumstance,  that  races,  above 
all  the  extraordinarily  gifted  race  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  have  lived  on  into  large 
developments  of  ait,  of  intellect,  and  of 
materia!  power,  without  creating  or  retain¬ 
ing  any  strong  conception  of  moral  evil 
under  the  only  aspect  which  reveals  its 
deeper  features  ;  that  aspect,  namely, 
which  presents  it  to  the  mind  as  a  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  will  of  God.  But  these  dis¬ 
guises  are  pierced  through  and  through  by 
ever  so  little  of  calm  reffectiou.  \Ve  can 
conceive  how  generations,  blinded  by 
long  abuse  to  the  character  of  moral  evil, 
could  well  contrive  to  blink  and  pass  by 
the  question.  But  we,  who  inherit  the 
Christian  tradition,  ethical  as  well  as  dog¬ 
matic,  cannot,  I  think,  deny  the  preva¬ 
lence,  perhaps  not  even  the  preponderance, 
of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  without  a  pre¬ 
liminary  process  of  degeneracy  in  our  ow  n 
habit  of  mind.  In  renouncing  that  tradi¬ 
tion  we  shall  find  that  we  turn  to  a  con¬ 
ception  which  admitted  to  be  evil  only 
that  which  was  so  violently  in  conflict  with 
the  comfort  of  human  society  as  to  re¬ 
quire  condemnation  and  repression  by 
its  laws.  The  gap  between  these  two 
conceptions,  the  one  of  disordered  nature, 
the  other  of  Divine  grace,  is  immeasur¬ 
able. 

It  seems,  then,  that,  in  describing  viv¬ 
idly  the  fact  of  sin  in  the  world,  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  proceed 
upon  lines  which  have  also  been  drawn  in 
the  general  consciousness  at  least  of  the 
Christian  ages.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that 
sin  is  described  as  a  deviation  from  the 
order  of  nature,  as  a  foreign  element,  not 
belonging  to  the  original  creation  of  Di¬ 
vine  design,  but  introduced  into  it  by  spe¬ 
cial  causes.  And  here  we  come  to  what 
is  known  as  the  fall  of  man,  and  to  the 


*  Matthew  ix.  12. 
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narration  of  that  fall  as  it  ia  f^iven  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  A);ainst  this  narration 
the  ne(;ative  criticism  has  been  actively 
employed.  The  action  ascribed  to  the 
serpent  is  declared  to  be  incredible  ;  the 
punishment  of  Adam,  disproportioned  to 
the  offence,  which  consisted  only  in  an 
action  not  essentially  immoral  ;  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  all  mankind,  for  the  fault  of 
one,  intolerably  unjust. 

Now  let  us  set  entirely  aside,  for  the 
moment,  the  form  of  this  narrative,  and 
consider  only  its  substance.  Let  us  deal 
with  it  as  if  it  were  a  parable,  in  which 
the  severance  between  the  form  and  the 
substance  is  acknowled(;ed  and  familiar. 
In  proposing  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
on  my  own  part  any  deKnitive  surrender 
of  the  form  as  it  stands,  or  any  admission 
adverse  to  it.  There  is,  it  may  be.  high 
and  early  Christian  authority  even  for  sur¬ 
rendering  the  form.  I  only  seek  to  pass 
within  it,  and  to  put  the  meaning  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  upon  their  trial.  In  this  rela¬ 
tion,  we  find  a  certain  aggregate  of  ob¬ 
jects,  which  we  are  now  to  treat  as  if  they 
were  simply  significant  figures.  There  are 
presented  to  us  the  man  with  the  woman 
in  a  garden  ;  the  serpent  with  its  speech  ; 
the  two  trees  of  knowledge  and  of  life  re¬ 
spectively  ;  a  fruit  forbidden  by  Divine 
command,  but  eaten  in  defiance  of  it  ;  and 
ejectment  from  the  garden  in  consec^uence. 
In  this  ejectment  is  involved  a  great  de¬ 
terioration  of  outward  state.  And  a  de¬ 
terioration  of  inward  nature  is  also  exhib¬ 
ited,  in  the  derangement  of  its  functions. 
A  new  sense  of  shame  bears  witness  to  the 
revolt  of  its  lower  against  its  higher  ele¬ 
ments,  and  for  the  first  time  exhibits  it 
to  us  as  a  disordered,  and  therefore  dis¬ 
honored  thing.  Together  with  all  this 
there  is  the  outline  of  a  promise  that  from 
among  the  progeny  of  the  fallen  pair  a 
Deliverer  shall  arise,  who,  at  the  cost  of 
personal  suffering,  shall  strike  at  the  very 
seat  of  life  in  the  emblem  of  evil,  and  so 
destroy  its  power.  In  this  relation  many 
modern  objectors  have  discovered  an  in¬ 
tolerable  folly,  and  the  Christian  tradition 
of  eighteen  centuries  has  acknowledged  a 
profound  philosophy,  and  a  painful  and 
faithful  delineation  of  an  indisputable 
truth. 

Now  what  is  the  substance  conveyed 
under  this  form  ?  The  Almighty  has 
brought  into  existence  a  pair  of  human 
beings.  He  has  laid  upon  them  a  law  of 


obedience,  not  to  a  Decalogue  setting  forth 
things  essentially  good,  and  the  reverse  of 
them,  but  simply  to  a  rule  of  feeding  and 
not  feeding.  The  point  at  which  this 
brings  into  view  an  independent  or  objec¬ 
tive  law  lies  in  the  prohibition  to  feed  upon 
a  tree  which  imparts  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  That  is  to  say,  the  pair, 
as  they  then  were,  were  forbidden  to  aspiie 
to  the  possession  of  that  knowledge.  It 
was  a  dispensation  of  pure  obedience. 

The  question  whether  this  was  reason¬ 
able  or  unreasonable  cannot  be  answered 
upon  abstract  grounds,  but  resolves  itself 
into  another  question,  whether  it  was  ap¬ 
propriate  or  inappropriate  to  the  state  of 
the  beings  thus  addressed.  Some  may  as¬ 
sume  that  Adam  was  what  so  great  a  writer 
as  Milton  has  represented  him  to  be — 

“  For  contemplation  and  for  valor  bom,”* 

and  not  for  contemplation  only,  but  for 
intricate  inquiry  and  debate  on 

**  Fixed  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  abso¬ 
lute.”  t 

If  we  take  the  developed  man,  such  as  we 
know  him  in  Christian  and  civilized  soci¬ 
ety,  it  seems  plain  that  to  lay  down  for 
him  a  law  of  life  which  did  not  include 
the  consideration  of  essential  good  and 
evil,  would  not  only  stunt  and  starve  his 
facultie.s,  but  would  shock  his  moral  sense. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  single  act  of  dis¬ 
obedience,  even  after  full  warning,  could 
not  so  deprave  a  charapter  as  reasonably 
to  entail  upon  the  offender  a  total  change 
of  condition.  But  I  would  observe  that 
the  school  of  critics  which  would  take  this 
objection  is  the  very  school  which,  utteily 
rejecting  the  literal  form  of  the  narrative, 
is  bound  to  look  at  it  as  parable.  When 
so  contemplated,  its  lesson  is  that  rebel¬ 
lion,  deliberate  and  wilful  (and  this  is 
nothing  less),  fundamentally  changes  for 
the  worse  the  character  of  the  rebel.  It 
places  him  in  a  new  category  of  motive  and 
action,  in  which  the  repetition  of  the 
temptation  ordinarily  begets  the  repetition 
of  tl  e  sin  ;  and  it  is  mercy,  not  cruelty, 
which  meets  this  deterioration  of  charac¬ 
ter,  not  with  a  final  and  judicial  abandon¬ 
ment,  but  with  a  deterioration  of  state, 
which  teaches  the  lesson  of  retribution, 
and  serves  as  an  emphatic  warning  against 
further  sin. 


•  “  Paradise  Lost.” 


t  IbUi. 
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Scripture  lies  before  us  in  a  true  per-  once  followed  by  the  rebellion  of  the 
spective  when  we  come  to  understand  that  creature's  lower  appetites  against  his  high- 
everywhere  the  will  of  God  is  in  accord  er  mind  and  will.  It  impresses  upon  us 
with  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  that  that  sin  is  not  like  the  bird  lightly  flying 
what  is  promised  or  inflicted  by  command  past  us  in  the  air,  which  closes  as  it  goes 
is  also  promised  or  inflicted  by  self-act-  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  It  alters  for 
ing  consequence,  according  to  the  consti-  the  worse  the  very  being  of  the  man  that 
tution  of  the  nature  we  have  received,  acts  it,  and  leaves  to  him  a  deteiioratcd 
Religion  and  philosophy  thus  join  hands,  nature,  which  he  in  turn,  by  the  inexor¬ 
and  never  part  them.  When,  therefore,  able  laws  of  his  constitution,  transmits  to 
we  ate  told  that  Adam  after  his  sin  was  his  descendants  ;  and  which  again  in  them 
shut  out  from  Eden,  we  are  not  entitled  exhibits,  variably,  yet  on  the  whole  with 
to  say,  how  hard  that  he  could  not  be  al-  clear  and  even  glaring  demonstration,  the 
lowed  to  return,  and  perhaps  amend,  evil  bias  it  has  received,  until  it  shall  be 
What  is  inflicted  as  penalty  from  without  ‘happily  corrected  and  renewed  by  those 
is  acted  in  character  within.  Repentance  remedial  means  which  it  was  the  oflice  of 
is  not  innocence  ;  there  must  be  a  reme-  the  Old  Testament  to  foreshadow  and  of 
dial  process  ;  and,  until  that  process  has  the  New  to  establish.  Everywhere,  then, 
been  faithfully  accomplished,  the  anterior  in  this  nariative  we  And  that  it  is  instinct 
state  and  habit  of  mind  cannot  be  re-  with  the  principles  of  tne  highest  moral 
sumed.  and  judicial  order. 

I  do  not  argue  with  those  who  say  this  For  the  present  I  pass  by  the  Flood* 
is  a  bad  constitution  of  things,  under  and  the  Dispersion,!  which  may  be  most 
which  sin  engenders  sinfulness  ;  some  bet-  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with 
ter  one  might  surely  have  l>een  devised,  what  is  termed  profane  history,  and  I 
It  is  for  irs  not  merely  as  Christians,  but  touch  next  upon  the  call  of  Abraham, 
as  men  of  sense,  to  eschew  speculations  which  imports  the  selection  of  a  peculiar 
which  even  their  authors  must  see  to  be  and  separate  people  to  be  in  a  special  de- 
whollv  devoid  of  piactical  effect,  and  to  gree  the  subjects  of  God's  cate,  the  guardi- 
assuine  the  great  moral  laws  and  constitu-  ans  of  Ilis  Word,  and  the  vehicles  of  His 
tion  of  our  nature  as  ultimate  facts,  as  promises.  Of  all  great  and  distinctive 
boundaiies  which  it  is  futile  to  overstep.  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  human  race 

To  my  mind,  then,  the  narrative  of  the  we  have  here  perhaps  the  greatest  and  the 
Fall  is  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  a  most  distinctive. 

grand  and  comprehensive  philosophy,  and  This  selection  of  Abraham  and  his  race, 
the  objections  taken  to  it  arc  the  product  if  we  speak  after  the  manner  of  men,  we 
of  narrower  and  shallower  modes  of  might  perhaps  descrilte  as  follows.  The 
thought.  Introducing  us  to  man  in  his  original  attempt  to  plant  a  race  upon  our 
first  stage  of  existence — a  stage  not  of  planet,  which  should  t>c  endowed  with  the 
savagery  but  of  childhood — it  exhibits  to  facultv  of  free-will,  but  should  always  di- 
us  the  gigantic  drama  of  his  evolution  in  rect  that  will  to  good,  had  been  frustrated 
its  opening.  In  the  Paradise  of  the  Book  through  sin;  and  the  tainted  progeny 
of  Genesis,  it  reduces  to  a  practical  form  had,  after  a  trial  of  many  generations, 
the  noble  legend  of  the  Golden  Age,  cher-  been  destroyed  by  the  Deluge.  In  the 
ished  especially  in  prehistoric  Greece.  It  descendants  of  Noah,  man  was  renewed 
wisely  teaches  us  to  look  to  misused  free-  upon  a  far  larger  scale.  Different  branch- 
will  as  the  source  of  all  the  sin,  and  of  all  es  of  the  race  J  were  sent,  or  were  allowed 
the  accompanying  misery,  which  still  over-  to  go  forth,  and  to  people  different  parts 
flow  the  world,  and  environ  human  life  of  the  earth,  each  carrying  with  them 
like  a  moral  deluge.  It  shows  us  man  in  different  gifts,  and  different  vocations  ac- 
his  childhood,  no  less  responsible  for  dis-  cording  to  those  trifts  ;  the  notes  of  which, 
obedience  to  simple  command,  than  man  in  various  prominent  cases,  we  cannot  fail 
in  Jiis  manhood  for  contravention  of  those  to  discern  written  large  upon  the  page  of 
laws  of  essential  right  and  wrong,  which  history.  After  a  time,  choice  was  made 
remain  now  and  forever ‘clothed  with  the  not  of  a  nation,  but  of  a  person,  namely, 
majesty  of  Divine  command.  It  teaches  Abraham,  who  with  his  descendants  be- 

us  how  sin  begets  sin  ;  how  the  rebellion  - - - - 

of  the  creature  against  the  Creator  was  at  *  Genesis  vi.-viii.  f  Genesis  x.  J  Jbid. 
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came  aubject  to  a  special  training;.  They 
lived,  according  to  the  record  in  the  Bible, 
not  like  other  men  generally,  dependent 
upon  the  exercise  of  their  natural  faculties 
alone,  hut  with  the  advantage  from  lime 
to  time,  and  with  the  continuing  responsi¬ 
bility,  of  supernaturHl  command  and  visi¬ 
tation.  But  this  remarkable  promotion  to 
a  higher  form  of  life  did  not  invest  them 
with  any  arhitiary  or  selfish  prerogative. 
On  the  contrary,  as  the  legislation  of 
Moses  was  distinguished  from  other  an¬ 
cient  codes  by  its  liberal  and  likewise  elab¬ 
orate  care  for  the  stranger  ;  so  also,  from 
the  very  outset,  and  before  the  family 
could  blossom  into  the  nation,  nay,  even 
in  the  very  person  of  .Abraham,  the  gift 
imparted  to  him  was  shown  to  be  given 
for  the  behoof  of  mankind  at  large.  “  In 
thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed.”*  The  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  Jew  was  from  its  very  incep¬ 
tion  bound  up  with  the  future  elevation  of 
the  (lentile. 

This  elevation  doubtless  carried  with  it 
the  duty  and  the  means  of  reaching  a 
higher  level  of  moral  life  than  prevailed 
among  the  surrounding  Asiatic  nations, 
who,  sharing  with  the  chosen  race  the  in¬ 
firmity  and  deterioration  of  nature,  differed 
in  this  that  they  carried  the  reflection  of 
their  own  sinfulness  into  their  creed  re¬ 
specting  the  unseen,  and  made  religion  it¬ 
self  a  direct  instrument  of  corruption. 
But  those  whom  we  call  the  patriarchs 
were  not  exempted  from  the  general  de¬ 
generacy  ;  and  even  Abraham,  the  general 
strain  of  whoso  life  appears  to  have  been 
simple  and  devout,  on  going  down  into 
Egypt  to  escape  from  famine,  exposed  his 
wife  to  the  risk  of  an  adulterous  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  king  of  the  country,  lest,  if 
she  were  known  to  be  his  wife,  his  per¬ 
sonal  safety  should  be  compromised.  On 
the  moral  standing  of  the  race  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  as  compared  with  that  of  contemp¬ 
orary  races,  there  will  be  more  to  say  here¬ 
after.  Meantime,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  sins  and  follies  of  the  favored  race  are 
told  in  the  narrative  frankly,  and  without 
attempting  to  excuse  them.  This  frank¬ 
ness  of  relation  extends  also  to  the  calam¬ 
ities  which  befell  the  Israelites  ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  the  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
penmen,  it  suggests  a  presumption  that 
such  plain  speaking,  in  the  face  of  national 


*  Gancsis  xxviii.  14. 


and  ancestral  self-love,  is,  to  say  the  lea.<>t, 
highly  in  accordance  with  the  belief  that 
the  record  was  framed  under  special  guid¬ 
ance  from  above. 

The  selection  of  Abraham  and  his  pos¬ 
terity  in  its  immediate  effect  withdrew 
nothing  from  the  nations  outside  the  He¬ 
brew  pale.  It  bestowed,  indeed,  upon  the 
line  of  Ishmael  a  preferential  but  inferior 
blessing,  which,  however,  it  is  no  part  of 
the  present  purpose  to  examine,  further 
than  to  say  that  the  Mohammedan  religion 
may  be  regarded,  in  its  conflict  with  the 
idolatry  which  it  first  confronted,  and  in 
the  present  day  among  the  tiibesof  West¬ 
ern  Africa,  as  the  communication  of  a 
relative  good. 

The  object  which  demands  our  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  nromise  of  a  blessing  in  and  by 
the  seed  of  Abraham  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  first  fruits  of  this  blessing 
may  be  said  to  have  been  perceived  in  the 
translation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  into  Greek  during  the  third  century 
before  the  Advent.  At  the  time  when 
the  Greek  language  was  maturing  its  su¬ 
premacy  in  the  East  through  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  the  West 
through  appreciation  by  the  Italian  genius, 
in  some  respects  allied  to  it,  the  race  was 
on  its  decline,  both  as  to  its  intellect  and 
as  to  its  practical  energy.  This  decline 
may,  perhaps,  have  rendered  the  world 
more  receptive  of  the  influences  which 
the  substance  of  the  Hebrew  books  was 
calculated  to  exerci.se. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that,  among 
all  the  forms  of  Greek  thought  exhibited 
in  the  different  schools  of  philosophy, 
that  of  the  Stoics  was  the  highest  in  re¬ 
spect  of  its  conception  of  the  Deity,  of 
its  emancipation  from  idolatry,  and  of  its 
capacity  of  moral  elevation.  In  the  hands 
of  Seneca,  of  Epictetus,  and  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Stoic  ideas  attained  so  high  a 
level  as  to  have  been  nsed  by  some  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  exclusive  claim  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  promulgation  of  truths  pow¬ 
erful  enough  to  regenerate  the  world. 
Without  asserting  that  the  early  Stoics  de¬ 
rived  their  inspiration  through  the  Greek 
version,  called  the  Septuagint,  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  philosophy  rose 
to  a  higher  level  through  the  Stoics  while 
the  Greek  mind  was  declining,  and  that 
Stoicism  made  its  first  appearance  at  the 
epoch  when  those  Scriptures  had  become 
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acceHftible.  AIho  it  arose  and  flourished 
not  in  Greece,  but  at  points  such  as  Cit¬ 
ium,  in  countries  such  as  Pontus,  in 
schools  of  learning  such  as  Alexandria, 
which  were  scats  of  Jewish  resort  and  in¬ 
fluence.* 

It  was  an  advance  of  a  different  order 
toward  the  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamic 
promises,  when  the  Apostles,  charged  with 
the  commission  of  our  Lord,  went  forth 
into  all  the  world  and  preached  the  gospel 
to  every  creature. f  Then,  indeed,  an 
enginery  was  set  at  work,  capable  of  cop¬ 
ing  with  the  whole  range  of  the  mischiefs 
brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  and  of  com¬ 
pletely  redeeming  the  human  being  from 
its  effects,  and  consecrating  our  nature  to 
duty  and  to  God.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  do  so  much  as  even  to  skirt  this  vast 
subject.  But  at  once  these  three  things 
may  be  said  as  to  the  development  through 
the  Gospel  of  the  Abrahamic  promise. 
First,  that  in  the  vast  aggregate  of  genuine 
believers,  the  recovery  of  the  Divine  image 
has  been  effectual,  and  the  mainspring  of 
their  being  has  been  set  right  before  their 
quitting  the  world,  by  the  dedication  of 
the  will  to  God.  Secondly,  that  the  so¬ 
cial  results  of  the  change  have  been  Iwne- 
iicial  and  immense  in  the  restriction  of 
wars,  in  the  abolition  of  horrible  practices 
publicly  sanctioned,  in  the  recognition  of 
rights,  in  the  elevation  of  woman  (whose 
case  most  and  l>est  of  all  represents  the 
case  of  right  as  against  force),  in  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  laws,  in  the  refinement  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  in  the  public  acknowledgment 
of  higher  standards  of  action.  Thirdly, 
that  Christendom  is  at  this  moment  unde¬ 
niably  the  prime  and  central  power  of  the 
world,  and  still  bears,  written  upon  its 
front,  the  mission  to  subdue  it.  In  point  of 
force  and  onward  impulsion,  it  stands  with¬ 
out  a  rival,  while  every  other  widely-spread 
religion  is  in  decline.  Critical,  indeed, 
are  the  movements  which  affect  it  from 
within.  Vast  are  the  deductions  which 
on  every  side  are  to  be  made  from  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  the  Divine  promises  when  we  try 
to  measure  their  results  in  the  world  of 
facts.  Indefinitely  slow,  and  hard  to  trace 
in  detail,  as  may  be,  like  a  glacier  in  de¬ 
scent,  the  march  of  the  times,  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  to-day  has,  in  relation  to  the 
world  non-Christian,  an  amount  of  ascend- 


*  “  Encycl.  Britann.”  10th  ed.  Art.  Stoics, 
f  Mark  xvi.  16. 


ancy  such  as  it  has  never  before  possessed  ; 
and,  if  it  retain  its  inward  consistency,  the 
only  question  seems  to  be  as  to  the  time, 
the  circumstances,  and  the  rate  of  its  fur¬ 
ther,  perhaps  of  its  final,  conquests. 

I  know  that  it  is  far  beyond  the  scope 
of  a  few  pages  such  as  these  to  make  good 
in  detail  the  claims  of  the  Abrahamic 
promise.  Still,  I  think  that  even  what 
has  been  said  may  in  some  measure  suflice 
for  the  purpose  which  I  have  immediately 
in  view.  That  purpose  is  to  cstabli.sh  in 
outline  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  and  with 
this  aim  to  show  that  they  bear  upon 
them  the  stamp  of  a  comprehensiveness 
which  embraces,  which  penetrates,  which 
covers  the  history  of  the  work  a-s  a  whole. 
The  promise,  given  to  Abraham  nearly  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Advent,  finds 
its  correlative  marks  in  the  train  of  subse¬ 
quent  history.  These  marks  deiiionstiate 
that  it  was  given  by  a  Divine  foreknow!- 
edge.  And  if  so,  then  the  venerable  record 
in  which  it  is  enshrined  surely  seems  here, 
at  least,  to  carry  the  seal  and  signature  of 
a  Divine  authorship. 

Now  let  us  consider  from  another  point 
of  view  the  selection  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
and  the  peculiar  standing  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  so  intimately  allied  with  the 
whole  of  its  singularly  checkered  fortunes. 
And  in  order  to  do  something  toward  as¬ 
certaining  what  was  probably  the  cause  de¬ 
termining  the  Divine  selection  and  pro¬ 
cedure,  we  may  do  well  first  to  refer  to 
some  aims  which  might  at  first  sight  have 
been  thought  probable,  such  as  to  provide 
a  complete  theology,  or  such  as  to  reward 
with  honor,  wealth,  and  power  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  virtuous  people,  whose  moral  con¬ 
duct  was  of  a  nature  likely  to  make  them 
an  edifying  and  attractive  example  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Human  speculation 
might  have  been  forward  to  anticipate  that 
one  or  both  of  these  aims  might  have  been 
contemplated  by  a  plan  so  exceptional  as 
the  selection  and  isolation  of  one  paiticu- 
lar  line  and  people.  But  the  facts  appear 
to  show  that  any  such  anticipation  would 
have  been  entirely  mistaken. 

By  a  complete  theology,  I  mean  simply 
such  a  theology  as  would  confront  and 
make  provision  for  all  the  leading  facta 
of  the  moial  situation.  Among  these  a 
prominent  place  had  already  been  given  to 
the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world,  and  to 
the  promise  of  redemption  from  its  power. 
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Now  it  is  eviJent  that  there  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  legislation  of  the  I’entateuch 
at  this  theological  compleUnesa.  Its  the¬ 
ology  is  summed  up  in  clear  declarations 
of  the  being  of  God  and  of  duty  and  love 
to  Him,  with  which  aie  directly  associated 
in  the  Decalogue  the  main  items  of  man’s 
duty  to  his  neighbor,  and,  both  there  and 
elsewhere,  the  doctrines  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  race  also  inherited 
the  narrative  of  what  is  termed  in  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  the  Fall  of  Man.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  part  of  the  anterior  tradition  ; 
and,  though  implied  in  the  Mosaic  system, 
was  not  directly  set  forth  in  its  terms. 

Hut  these  rewards  and  punishments  are 
of  a  temporal  nature,  and  the  Mosaic  leg¬ 
islation  gives  no  indication  of  a  future 
state  or  of  an  underworld.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  early  chap¬ 
ters  of  Genesis,  although  they  usually  con¬ 
tain  bnt  the  merest  outline  of  history,  are 
not  without  such  indication.*  Enoch,  at 
the  end  of  his  305  years,  “  was  not,  for 
Go«l  took  him.”  These  remarkable  words 
are  substituted  for  the  formula  given  in 
the  cases  of  the  other  patriarchs,  whose 
record  closes  with  the  phrase,  ”  and  he 
died.”f  This  seems  to  be  a  clear  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  state,  into  which  Enoch 
entered  without  passing  through  the  gate 
of  death. 

Again,  we  now  know,  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hook  of  the  Dead  and  otherwise,  that 
the  religious  system  of  that  country  not 
only  included,  but  was  greatly  based  upon, 
the  conception  of  a  future  life.  It  seems 
absolutely  impossible  that  the  Israelites, 
even  had  they  not  been  aware  of  it  al¬ 
ready,  could  have  dwelt  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  in  the  land  of  Egypt  without  coming 
to  know  of  it.  Our  Ix>rd  Himself  affirms 
that  they  knew  it.|  And  we  have  it  ex¬ 
hibited  to  us  in  the  I'salms,^  which  ex¬ 
hibit  the  interior  and  spiritual  life  of 
chosen  souls.  It  has,  perhaps,  been  too 
much  the  practice  to  assume  that  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  patriarchal  religion.  With¬ 
out  doubt  it  is  at  least  a  very  large  and 
impoitant  supplement  to  that  religion. 
Hut  a  supplement  is  less  as  well  as  more. 
It  need  not  contain  everything  contained 
in  that  to  which  it  is  a  supplement.  Here 

*  Genesis  y.  24. 
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is  a  great  and  vital  particular  in  which  the 
Mosaic  law  cannot  be  said  even  to  have  re¬ 
published  the  patriarchal  religion,  and 
which  both  preceded  and  survived  the 
law,  but  did  not  tind  a  place  in  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  among  the  Jews  of  the  Advent 
the  school  which  rigidly  adhered  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  namely,  the  Sadducees,* 
denied  the  future  state,  and  held  ”  that 
there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor 
spirit.” 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
Israel  was  without  the  hope  of  a  future 
life,  which  St.  Peter  on  the  Day  of  Pen¬ 
tecost  himself  demonstrated  from  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Psalm  ;  f  but  only  to  perceive  that 
the  Mosaic  legislation  was  limited  to  its 
proper  pitrpose — that,  namely,  of  setting 
apart  a  nation  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  providing  it  with  peculiar  means  and 
guarantees  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission 
as  a  nation.  It  erected  a  walled  precinct, 
within  which  the  ancient  belief  of  the 
fathers  was  to  find  shelter  and  to  thrive, 
while  it  was  wofully  perishing  away  from 
all  the  kindred  nations  of  the  world.  It 
supplied  an  impregnable  home  for  per¬ 
sonal  religion.  But  personal  religion, 
taken  by  itself,  is  sadly  weak  in  the  means 
of  transmission  from  age  to  age.  Tho 
sons  of  Eli  were  wicked  persons,  and  the 
evil  Manasseh  succeeds  the  pious  Heze- 
kiah.  It  is  not  without  the  aid  of  insti- 
tutiens  that  the  sacred  fire  is  kept  alive 
among  men.  Hence  our  Lord  did  not 
merely  teach  His  holy  precepts,  and  fulfil 
His  Divine  career,  but  founded  His 
Church  on  earth,  to  carry  His  work  on¬ 
ward  even  to  the  day  of  doom.  And 
hence,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Most 
High,  Moses  was  commissioned  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  which,  without  being  in  it¬ 
self  complete,  provided  for  the  double 
purpose,  first,  of  building  up  a  fastness  or 
fortress  within  whose  walls  true  spiritual 
religion  in  singular  fulness  might  fiourish 
and  abound  ;  and,  secondly,  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  firmly-knit  national  system  of  doc¬ 
trine  and  worship,  intended  to  secure  the 
permanent  purity  of  belief  in  the  one  self- 
existent  God,  and  the  continuing  practice 
of  a  ritual  which  set  forth  in  act  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  sin,  and  made  intelligible  and 
familiar  to  the  people  at  large  the  need  of 
deliverance  from  it  by  reconciliation.  And 
so,  through  the  long  ages  from  the  Exodus 


*  Acts  xxiiL  8.  f  Acts  ii.  25. 
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to  the  Advent,  there  lived  on  the  two 
systems  tojjether,  distinct  but  accordant. 
The  one  was  the  religion  of  interior  devo¬ 
tion,  powerfiilly  upheld  and  stimulated,  as 
occasion  offered,  by  the  Prophets,  and 
continually  exercised  and  developed  in  the 
Psalms.  The  other  was  the  religion  of 
exterior  worship,  full  of  significance,  and 
by  its  command  over  the  entire  f>eople, 
its  incorporation  in  public  laws  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  its  association  at  every  point 
with  the  national  life,  exempting  that 
higher  and  interior  treasure  from  the  risks 
of  dependence  on  short  lived  individual 
fervor,  and  providing  secure  meAns  for  its 
transmission  from  age  to  age. 

VV'e  have  in  the  institution  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  school  the  setting  forth  of  a  pro¬ 
found  lesson,  which  reminds  us  that  the 
Mosaic  system  was  alike  in  itself  necessary, 
and  of  itself  insufficient. 

From  another,  and  possibly  even  more 
commanding,  point  of  view,  we  perceive 
the  insufficiency  of  Mosaism  to  till  up  fully 
the  outlines  of  the  Divine  dispensations. 
Sin  in  the  form  of  disobedience  to  Divine 
command  had  entered  into  the  world,  and 
had  utterly  marred  the  fair  order  which  at 
the  outset  the  Almighty  had  noted  in  His 
Creation.  The  mischief  was  not  left  to 
stand  alone,  and  the  promise  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer  from  it  was  immediately  delivered. 
Thus  far,  the  Mosaie  system  helps  us,  but 
in  helping  us  tells  us  to  look  beyond  itself. 
By  its  system  of  sacrifice  it  threw  into 
distinct  relief  the  idea  of  the  offence  which 
had  been  committed.  But  with  this  were 
associated  the  further  ideas  that  from  this 
offence  there  would  be  a  way  of  reconcili¬ 
ation  and  recovery,  and  that  this  -way 
would  be  found  in  a  member  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  a  portion  of  the  seed  of  the 
woman.  On  these  further  ideas  Mosaism 
so  far  threw  light,  that  it  pointed  through 
sacrifice  to  pardon,  but  it  adtled  nothing  of 
force  or  clearness  to  the  promise  that  this 
recovery  should  be  wrought  out  in  and 
through  a  Redeemer  having  the  form  and 
the  nature  of  man.  This  vital  portion  of 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  patriarchs  did 
not  derive  any  supplement  or  enforcement 
from  the  construction  of  the  Hebrew  laws 
and  institutions.  It  remained,  and  it 
propagated  itself  mainly  in  the  Psalms  and 
in  the  Prophets.  But  its  root  was  pre- 
Mosaic.  Some  rays  of  the  light  of  that 
promise  may  perhaps  be  traced,  outside 
the  Hebrew  precinct,  in  that  close  vital 


association  between  Deity  and  humanity, 
which  marked  the  Greek  or  Olympian  re¬ 
ligion,  but  which,  as  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ception  of  sin  faded  away,  lost  all  its  moral 
force.  Mosaism  did  essential  and  infinite 
service  in  deeply  sculpturing  (so  to  apeak) 
the  idea  of  sin  in  the  human  consciousness, 
but  it  was  not  favorable  to  that  thean- 
thropy,  or  union  of  the  Divine  and  hu¬ 
man,  of  which  the  human  side  had  been 
so  strongly  foreshadowed  in  the  original 
charter.  Perhaps  by  the  rigid  prohibition 
of  images,  which  was  so  necessary  for  its 
direct  purp.ose,  it  rather  tended  to  wid¬ 
en  the  distance  at  which  man  stood  as  a 
being  worshipping  his  Maker.  Already 
idolatry,  such  as  prevailed  in  the  Hast, 
was  associated  with  the  human  form, 
and  the  necessity  of  shutting  out  that 
idolatry  carried  with  it,  in  this  respect,  a 
certain  religious  incompleteness  as  a  con¬ 
sequence. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  supposition  ; 
and  I  ask  whether  the  selection  of  the 
Hebrew  race  was  grounded  on  their  moral 
superiority.  Within  narrow  limits,  the 
answer  would  be  affirmative.  They  were 
appointed  to  purge  and  to  possess  the  land 
of  Canaan  on  account  of  the  terrible  and 
loathsome  iniquities  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  nations  whom  they  w’ere  to  subdue 
had  reached  that  latest  stage  of  sensual  in¬ 
iquity,  which  respects  neither  God  nor 
nature.  The  sensual  power  within  man. 
which  rebelled  against  him  when  he  had 
rebelled  against  God,  had  in  Canaan  en¬ 
throned  its  lawlessness  as  law,  and  its  bes¬ 
tial  indulgences  had  l>ecome  recognized, 
normal,  nay  more,  even  pious  and  obliga¬ 
tory.  And  there  are  those  in  the  present 
day  who,  admitting  the  facts,  find  in  them 
a  subject  of  pleasurable  contemplation  as 
exhibiting  the  free  exercise  of  natural  pro¬ 
pensities.  The  propensities  were  due  in¬ 
deed  to  nature,  but  only  to  nature  in  a 
condition  of  disorder  and  disease. 

The  vicious  practices  of  these  nations, 
indicated  rather  than  described  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  veiled  apparently  for  de¬ 
cency’s  sake  in  the  translations,  are  sadly 
attested  by  the  character  of  the  remains, 
which,  in  later  times,  archaeology  has  re¬ 
covered  from  their  hiding-places.  They 
are  also  attested  by  the  poems  of  Homer, 
where  the  Phoenicians  represent  Syrian 
religion,  and  where  we  find  the  goddess 
Aphrodite,  whose  debased  worship  it 
seems  plain  that  they  were  gradually  iin- 
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jK)rting  into  Greece,  to  have  atnod  for  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  aymbol  of  lawless  lust. 
This  is  “  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the 
Sidonians.”* 

1  tind  it  much  more  difficult  to  answer 
the  question,  whether  the  Hebrew  race 
were  planted  in  the  land  of  promise,  which 
flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  by  reason  of, 
or  in  connection  with,  their  moral  superi¬ 
ority  to  the  nations  of  the  woild  taken  uni¬ 
versally.  It  is  at  the  present  day  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  make  any  trustworthy 
estimate  of  the  comparative  moral  stand¬ 
ing  of  any  two  contemporary  peoples.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  form  of  human 
nature  has  with  the  modern  conditions 
grown  more  manifold  and  com[>lex.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  I  have  just  put,  we  have  the  dithcul- 
ties  not  only  of  remoteness  in  time,  but  of 
extreme  scantiness  of  information. 

I  shall  assume  that  the  ma,Hsof  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  at  large  were  trained  mainly 
by  Mosaism,  and  little  in  comparison  by 
the  more  highly  s|>iritUHl  tradition  con¬ 
served  and  enshrined  within  it.  Speaking 
of  these,  we  may  consider  that  the  Old 
Testament  gives  us  more  than  a  sketch,  if 
less  than  a  picture,  of  their  social  and 
moral  state  1  am  aware  of  only  one 
other  race,  with  respect  to  which  we  have 
any  account  possessing  a  tolerable  fulnes.s. 
That  is  the  race  of  the  Achaian  Greeks, 
painted  with  marvellous  force  as  well  as 
fulness  by  Homer.  The  poet  describes 
the  manners  of  one  generation  ;  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  say  from  Abraham 
to  the  Captivity,  range  over  many  ;  but, 
numerous  as  thesn  are,  they  present  a  con¬ 
siderable  unity  of  color.  1  catefully  re¬ 
serve  the  case  of  that  inner  and  elect  circle 
among  the  Hebrews,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
possession  down  to  this  day  of  inestimable 
spiritual  treasures.  But  comparing,  as 
well  as  1  am  able,  ordinary  or  average  life 
among  them  on  the  one  side,  and  among 
thei  Greeks  of  Homer  (whom  1  take  to 
have  lived  long  after  Moses,  but  before 
the  age  of  David)  on  the  other,  I  cannot 
discern  that  these  last  were  in  a  moral 
sense  inferior. 

I  am  sensible,  however,  that  in  such  a 
proposition  as  has  just  been  uttered  there 
must  be,  to  the  general  reader,  some  ap¬ 
pearance  of  paradox  ;  and  likewise  that 
such  an  appearance  will  not  be  effectually 


removed  by  reference  to  the  Scriptural 
complaints  of  the  stiff  neck  or  the  hard 
heart  of  the  Israelites.  1  must  therefore 
make  further  endeavors  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  the  case  before  us. 

I  do  not  feel  that  even  the  patriarchal 
history  is  designed  to  convey  to  us  the  idea 
that  the  privileged  race  stood  uniformly  at 
a  great  moral  elevation  as  compared  with 
other  and  ordinary  portions  of  mankind. 

The  subject  is  a  painful  one,  and  I  shall 
not  dilate  upon  its  details.  But  it  seems 
undeniable  that  in  the  history  of  the  se¬ 
lected  line  we  find  from  time  to  time  the 
development  of  wickedness  in  its  extreme 
form.  Such  are  the  sin  of  Onan,*  the 
incest  of  the  daughters  of  IjOt,f  and  the 
brutal  insensibility  of  Ham,  the  son  of 
Noah,  to  the  claims  of  natural  decency. J 
Nor  aie  the  women  exempt,  as  we  learn 
from  the  incest  devised  and  effected  by 
Taiiiar.§  And  the  wife  of  Lot  cast  a 
yearning  look  on  Sodom.  I  The  first  three 
cases,  and  the  last,  are  not  in  the  line  of 
the  ultimate  succession,  but  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Tamar,  is  the  recorded  ancestor  of 
King  David  and  his  descendants.^  Now, 
among  the  Achaian  Greeks  of  Homer  we 
find  a  sensitive  delicacy,  altogether  pecul¬ 
iar,  as  to  all  exposure  of  the  person. 
There  is  nowhere  any  extreme  form  of  sen¬ 
sual  indulgence.  Among  the  Bmotian 
immigrants  from  the  East,  that  is  from 
the  Syrian  coast,  there  occurred  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  history  in  the  Peninsula,  a 
case  of  incest  ;**  but  it  was  alwa)s  re¬ 
garded  by  tradition  as  involuntary,  and 
what  is  more,  a  curse  clave  on  this  ac¬ 
count  to  the  race,  and  brought  about  its 
early  extinction. 

While  incest  is  thus  regarded  as  a  mon¬ 
strous  perversion  of  nature  among  the 
Greeks,  there  are  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
as  I  think,  sufficiently  clear  indications 
that  it  was  practised  without  shame  among 
the  Ph«nicians,ff  the  coast-neighbors  of 
Syria,  and  their  partners  in  manners,  if 
not  also  probably  in  race. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  two  others  among 
the  great  moral  constituents  of  human 


*  Genesis  xxxviii.  8-9. 
t  Genesis  xix.  39. 
f  (^nesis  ix.  29. 
g  Genesis  xxxviii.  6-30. 

II  Genesis  xix.  26. 

^  Matthew  i.  3-5. 

**  Od.  xi.  271-4. 

ft  Od.  X.  7,  and  less  flagrantly,  vii.  64-8. 


*  1  Kings  xi.  5-33. 
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character,  and  consider  the  caae  of  hnman> 
ity  as  against  cruelty,  and  of  truth  as 
against  fraud. 

Let  us  take  the  two  cases  first  of  the 
deceit  practised  by  Jacob  upon  his  brother 
Esau  and  his  father  Isaac  ;  secondly,  of 
the  base  and  unnatural  conduct  of  the  sons 
of  Jacob  toward  their  brother  Joseph.  As 
there  is  nothing  recorded  in  favor  of  the 
Homeric  or  Achaian  Greeks  which  ap¬ 
proaches  in  moral  l>eauty  to  the  forgiveness 
freely  accorded  by  Joseph,  so  there  is 
nothing  recorded  against  them  which  so 
wickedly  tranrples  down  the  laws  of  nature 
as  the  flagrant  iniquities  to  which  atten¬ 
tion  has  just  been  called.  The  conduct  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  actions  of  Paris,  form  the  worst 
exhibitions  of  human  nature  which  come 
before  us  in  the  Poems.  Both  there  and 
in  the  Old  Testament  retribution  follows 
guilt,  but  what  1  now  speak  of  is  the 
depths  of  guilt,  not  its  treatment.  There 
is  nowhere  in  Homer  a  case  between  rela¬ 
tives  of  deceit  like  that  of  Jacob,  or  of 
cruelty  like  that  of  his  sons. 

When  we  come  to  the  Palestinian  pe¬ 
riod,  it  would  appear  that  the  Israelites 
were  subjected  to  a  force  and  diversity  of 
temptations,  such  as  perhaps  no  people 
ever  had  to  encounter.  War  stimulated 
their  vindictive  passions.  Triumph  every¬ 
where  waited  on  their  arms.  They  were 
to  esteem  themselves  the  directly  chosen 
ministers  of  God.  They  were  likely  to 
regard  the  heathen,  among  whom  they 
cUme,  with  hatred  and  contempt.  They 
passed  from  a  life,  wandering,  uncertain 
and  ill  supplied,  to  settlement  and  abun¬ 
dance.  Thetemplesof  seductive  lustevery- 
where  met  their  eyes,  and  the  evil  example, 
by  which  they  were  solicited  in  the  mass 
and  in  detail,  pretended  to  hallow  itself 
by  close  association  with  religion.  There 
is  scarcely  an  evil  passion  that  finds  en¬ 
trance  into  the  hnman  breast  which  was 
not  powerfully  stirred  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  Israelitish  conquest.  We  find  in 
the  sacred  text  indications  of  the  severity 
of  some  of  their  temptations.  Take,  for 
instance,  Deut.  vi.  10-16  ;  and  again  in 
xxxi.  20  it  is  written, 

“  For,  when  I  shall  have  brought  them  into 
the  land  which  I  aware  unto  their  fathers,  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey  ;  and  they  shall 
have  eaten  and  filled  themselves,  and  waxen 
fat;  then  will  they  turn  unto  other  gods  and 
serve  them,  and  provoke  me,  and  break  my 
covenant.’* 
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The  general  indication  seems  to  W  a 
very  great  ethical  superiority  of  the  He¬ 
brew  line  over  the  Asiatic  nations  in  their 
neighborhood,  as  indeed  it  was  from  Asia 
that  the  extremes  of  corruption  flowed  into 
the  Greek  Peninsula  in  the  earliest  historic 
times.  Yet  the  loveliest  picture  of  woman¬ 
hood  in  all  the  early  sacred  books  is  that 
of  Kuth  ;  and  Ruth  was  of  the  children  of 
Moab,  who  was  the  incestuous  offspring 
of  one  of  the  daughters  of  I.^t.* 

Humanity,  or  mercy,  is  certainly  not 
the  strong  point  of  the  Achaian  Greeks. 
With  them  not  only  no  sacredness,  but  lit¬ 
tle  value,  attached  to  human  life  ;  and  the 
loss  of  it  stirs  no  sympathy  unless  it  be 
associated  with  l>eauty,  valor,  patriotism, 
or  other  esteemed  characteristics.  Yet 
here,  again,  the  forms  of  evil  are  less  ex¬ 
treme.  We  do  not  find,  even  in  the  stern, 
relentless  vengeance  of  Odysseus  on  his 
enemies,  or  in  the  passionate  wish  of 
Achilles  that  nature  would  permit  what  it 
forbade,  namely,  to  devour  his  hated  foe, 
a  form  of  cruelty  and  brutality  so  savage 
as  is  recorded  in  the  case  of  the  Levite 
with  his  wife  and  concubine  at  Gibeah, 
and  of  the  war  which  followed  it.f 

The  temptations  of  lust  were  even  more 
formidable  than  those  of  cruelty  and  re¬ 
venge.  According  to  the  sacred  text,  this 
danger  was  foreseen  from  the  first  ;  and 
the  very  earliest  Mosaic  legislation,!  after 
that  of  the  Commandments,  Wgins  to  de¬ 
nounce  a  portion  of  the  indescribable  prac¬ 
tices  which  were  rife  among  the  occupiers 
of  the  promised  land.  It  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  carried  into  further  particulars,  and  we 
know  that  down  the  whole  course  of  the 
historic  period  before  the  Captivity,  the 
filthy  idolatry  not  only  encircled  the  chosen 
people,  but  at  times  so  invaded  it  as  to  re¬ 
duce  to  a  remnant  the  true  worshippers  of 
tiod.  Even  pious  monarchs  were  some¬ 
times  afraid  to  destroy  its  constituted,  and 
in  a  perverse  sense,  consecrated  emblems. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  view 
the  case  of  the  early  Greeks  in  the  spirit 
of  optimism.  War  and  its  devastations 
were  with  them  habitual  and  almost  nor¬ 
mal  ;  property  was  little  respected  ;  cun¬ 
ning  as  well  as  skill  was  sometimes  held  in 
honor.  Yet  it  remains  abroad  and  indis. 
putable  truth  that  honor  and  truth  as  well 
as  valor  were  prevailingly  regarded,  that 

*  Genesis  xix.  36-7. 

f  Judges  XX.,  xxi. 

i  Exodus  xxii.  10. 
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family  ties  were  very  sacred,  that  the  law 
of  nature  was  simply  and  profoundly  re¬ 
vered,  and  that  the  extreme  forms  of  vice 
and  sin,  the  widest  and  most  hopeless  de¬ 
partures  from  the  law  of  God,  are  no¬ 
where  to  be  found  in  any  of  their  forms. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
that  we  cannot  claim  as  a  thing  demon¬ 
strable  a  great  moral  superiority  for  the 
Hebrew  line  generally  over  the  whole  of 
the  historically-known  contemporary  races. 
I  nevertheless  cannot  but  believe  that  there 
was  an  interior  circle,  known  to  us  by  its 
fruits  in  the  Psalter  and  the  proplietic 
books,  of  morality  and  .sanctity  altogether 
superior  to  what  was  to  be  found  else¬ 
where,  and  due  rather  to  the  pre- Mosaic, 
than  to  the  Mosaic,  religion  of  the  race. 
Hut  it  remains  to  answer  with  reverence 
the  question.  Why,  if  not  for  a  distinctly 
superior  morality,  nor  as  a  full  religious 
provision  for  the  whole  wants  of  man,  Wty 
was  the  race  chosen  as  a  race  to  receive 
the  promises,  to  guard  the  oracles,  and  to 
fulfil  the  hopes,  of  the  great  Redemption  f 

The  answer  may,  1  believe,  l>e  conveyed 
in  moderate  compass.  The  design  of  the 
Almighty,  as  we  everywhere  find,  was  to 
prepare  the  human  race,  by  a  varied  and 
a  prolonged  education,  for  the  arrival  of 
the  great  Redemption.  The  immediate 
purposes  of  the  Abrahamic  selection  may 
have  been  to  appoint,  for  the  task  of  pre¬ 
serving  in  the  world  the  fundamental 
bases  of  religion,  a  race  which  possessed 
qualifications  for  that  end  decisively  sur¬ 


passing  those  of  all  other  races.  We  may 
easily  indicate  two  of  these  fundamental 
bases.  The  first  was  the  belief  in  one 
Gt)d.  The  second  was  the  knowledge  that 
the  race  had  departed  from  His  laws  ; 
without  which  knowledge  how  should  they 
welcome  a  Deliverer  whose  object  it  was 
to  bring  them  back  f  It  may  be  stated 
with  confidence  that  among  the  dominant 
races  of  the  world  the  belief  in  one  God 
was  speedily  destroyed  by  polytheism,  and 
the  idea  of  sin  faded  gradually  but  utterly 
away.  Is  it  audacious  to  say  that  what 
was  wanted  was  a  race  so  endow’ed  with 
the  qualities  of  masculine  tenacity  and  per¬ 
sistency,  as  to  hold  over  these  all-impor¬ 
tant  truths  until  that  fulness  of  time,  when, 
by  and  with  them,  the  complete  design  of 
the  Almighty  would  be  revealed  to  the 
world  !  A  long  experience  of  trials  be¬ 
yond  all  example  has  proved  since  the  Ad¬ 
vent  how  the  Jews,  in  this  one  essential 
quality,  have  surpassed  every  other  people 
upon  earth.  A  marvellous  and  glorious 
experience  has  shown  how  among  their 
ancestors  before  the  Advent  were  kept 
alive  and  in  full  vigor  the  doctrine  of  be¬ 
lief  in  one  God,  and  the  true  idea  of  sin. 
These  our  Lord  found  ready  to  His  hand, 
essential  preconditions  of  His  teaching. 
And  in  the  exhibition  of  this  great  and 
unparalleled  result  of  a  most  elaborate 
and  peculiar  discipline  we  may  perhaps 
recognize,  sufliciently  for  the  present  pur¬ 
pose,  the  office  and  work  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. —  Good  Wordt. 
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It  is  hard  to  realize  when  June  morn¬ 
ings  are  upon  us  how  different  Nature  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  wheje  our  spring  is 
their  autumn,  our  summer  their  winter, 
our  vernal  their  autumnal  equinox.  How 
dull  and  strange  and  altogether  meaning¬ 
less  must  the  songs  and  raptures  of  our 
poets  in  the  growing  season  of  the  year 
sound  to  the  ears  of  Colonists  living  in 
subtropical  climates,  where  the  harvest  has 
just  been  ingathered,  and  hymns  of  thanks¬ 
giving  sung  !  Here  in  rural  England  we 
nurse  tenderly  during  the  bleak  days  of 
February  or  March  the  welcome  vision  of 


the  green  blades  of  the  wild  arum,  broad¬ 
ening  slowly  day  by  day  in  the  land  of 
winter  desolation  ;  we  give  a  greeting  to 
the  humble  celandine,  and  even  to  the 
plain  dog’s  mercury  as  they  peep  timidly 
upon  us  from  the  hedgerows,  and,  when 
the  sweet  white  violets  and  primroses  look 
forth  as  modest  children  of  the  New  Year 
from  behind  the  drooping  shields  of  the 
last  year’s  bracken  beds,  we  hymn  our 
vernal  odes.  Not  so  abroad,  and  in  such 
a  climate  as  that  of  South  Africa.  There 
the  skies  seem  alien,  the  plants  strange, 
the  climate  different,  and  new  stars  look 
down  night  after  night  upon  a  new  world. 
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and,  when  we  have  said  good-by,  regret¬ 
fully  perhaps,  to  Utsus  major  sinking 
slowly  down  upon  the  northern  horizon,  as 
the  ship  rushes  southward,  we  have  said 
good-by  to  northern  seasons,  northern 
climates,  northern  twilight,  and  all  the  in¬ 
describable  associations  of  a  noKliern  life. 
Nature  henceforth  will  wear  a  different 
livery,  her  face  will  wear  a  different  smile. 

To  the  lover  of  English  rural  life  the 
change  in  the  bird-life  of  the  South  will 
be  must  marked.  England  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  the  land  of  bird-song  ;  while  at 
the  Cape,  as  in  many  subtropical  countries, 
there  is  scarcely  a  bird-note  worth  listen¬ 
ing  to  for  a  moment.  There  is  the  sweet 
twittering  of  the  Cape  canaries,  pretty 
enough  in  its  way  ;  there  is  the  cooing  of 
the  bush  dove  ;  there  is  the  loud  whistling 
challenge  of  the  Fiscal  or  liutcher  bird, 
and  the  call  of  the  Bok-ma-kerie  (an  ono- 
matopmic  word),  the  substitute  for  our 
tlirush,  and  the  hoarse  guttural  note  of 
the  Loeri,  heard  in  the  recesses  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  kloof  or  combe,  but  no  music  any¬ 
where.  The  golden  cuckoo  is  a  small  and 
beautiful  bird,  with  green  and  silky  plu¬ 
mage,  but  his  name  belies  him  ;  never  have 
1  beard  at  the  Cape  the  double  note  of  the 
cuckoo  so  dear  to  us.  Swallows  and  swifts 
abound  at  the  Cape,  but  both  seem,  like 
the  spreos  or  starlings,  to  have  lost  their 
endearing  ways  and  habits.  Who,  on  a 
June  night  in  England,  does  not  listen 
with  pleasure  to  the  wild  scream  of  ecstatic 
joy  that  comes  from  the  swifts  as  they  dive 
and  sweep  with  incredible  speed  ruund  an 
ancient  tower  or  cliff  where  they  have  nested 
year  after  year  f  But  the  Cape  swifts  share 
not  the  summer  madness  and  exhilaration. 
Perhaps  there  are  no  places  for  them  to 
dispoit  themselves  sucli  as  they  love,  no 
towers  or  steeples,  or  “  ancient  solitary 
abodes,”  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  as  hereditary  nesting- pi  ices. 
The  house-marten  and  chimney  swallow 
have  forgotten  in  the  South  to  be  the  con¬ 
fiding  companions  of  man,  and  do  not 
nest  beneath  the  eares  and  in  the  chimneys 
of  straw-thatched  cottages.  As  if  a  hom¬ 
ing  instinct  had  told  them  that  the  tender 
and  remote  North  was  the  fitting  place  to 
build  their  nests  after  all,  not  here,  where 
the  Southern  Cross  holds  sway.  Well 
enough  to  spend  a  few  summer  months 
here,  they  might  twitter  to  one  another, 
but  not  for  always  !  Even  the  Cape  robin, 
which  bops  about  on  slender  legs  and  peers 


curiously  about  with  its  bright  little  eyes, 
much  after  the  fashion  of  his  northern 
cousin,  is  comparatively  mute  here.  In 
England  the  robin  sings  all  the  year  round, 
and  in  quiet  still  days  in  winter,  when  the 
sun  is  out,  be  sings,  we  know,  as  merrily 
almost  as  in  the  summer.  Nor  can  the 
stranger  follow  at  first,  while  the  seasons 
are  still  new  to  him,  the  yearly  migration 
of  birds  in  South  Africa.  Such  migra¬ 
tions  are  carried  out  yonder  as  regularly 
and  punctually  as  in  England,  and  we  must 
believe  that  many  of  our  English  migrants 
come  from  winter  quarters  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca,  although  the  line  of  Continental  mi¬ 
gration  does  not  yet  appear  very  clearly 
marked  along  the  len^h  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  It  is  a  strange  instinct  that 
sends  so  many  thousands  of  birds  north¬ 
ward,  ever  northward,  to  bill  and  coo  and 
nest  in  the  cold  latitudes.  Once  my  heart 
failed  me  in  South  Africa  when  I  shot  a 
fern  owl  or  night  jar  as  it  flew  dazed  in 
the  daylight  from  a  rocky  hiding-place — 
just  such  a  hiding-place  as  he  loves  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Often  had  I  in  times  past  listened 
to  his  quaint  purring  and  churring  on  thu 
heather  hills  of  the  old  country,  and  could 
this,  I  thought,  really  Ixxan  English  born 
and  bred  bird  after  all,  crossing  innumer¬ 
able  rivers,  lakes,  and  forests  to  this  sub¬ 
tropical  land  ! 

In  England  the  spring  is  marked  almost 
to  the  day  by  the  notes  of  migratory  birds 
coming  in  their  allotted  order.  It  is  often 
easier  to  detect  our  little  visitors  by  hear¬ 
ing  their  first  few  warblingsthan  by  seeing 
them.  Here  in  English  meadows,  when 
the  palm  is  in  bloom  and  the  catkins  hang 
along  the  hedges,  who  does  not  wait  anx¬ 
iously  for  the  first  sweet  refrain  of  the 
chiff-chaff  ?  He  is  one  of  our  first  vis¬ 
itors,  even  when  March  winds  are  bluster¬ 
ing.  In  Kaflirland,  where  the  natives 
have  killed  every  small  bird  with  knob- 
keries  (sticks)  and  stones,  there  is  an  op¬ 
pressive  and  monotonous  silence  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year.  No  bird  is  there  to  tell 
us  how  the  seasons  are  progressing  ;  there 
is  no  music  in  the  woods,  no  warbling  and 
fluttering  among  the  green  leaves.  In 
England,  after  the  chiff-chaffs  and  willow, 
wrens,  there  follow  in  their  nightly  hosts 
the  countless  warblers,  till  some  day  in 
April  “  the  Wandering  Voice”  is  beard, 
that  voice  that  gave  to  Wordsworth  at 
Laverna  a  gratulation  even  better  than  that 
of  nightingale  or  thrush.  Presently  one 
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quiet  night  the  fern  owls  will  drop,  wearied 
by  their  long  sea- voyage,  upon  the  green 
hill  sides  of  Kngland  thev  have  known  be¬ 
fore,  and  in  llie  luscious  gloaming  of  a  May 
or  June  evening  tell  us  summer  has  fully 
come.  One  after  the  other  these  little 
immigrants  mark  our  spring  calendar ; 
but  in  South  Africa  the  lover  of  country 
sights  and  sounds,  landing  in  a  world  of 
fresh  flora  and  fauna,  will  stare  in  blank 
bewilderment  and  astonishment.  Robert 
Browning  sings, 

“  Ob,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there. 

And  ahoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware. 

That  the  lowest  bonghs  and  the  brash-wood 
sheaf 

Ronnd  the  elm-bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard 
bough 

In  England  now  ! 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 

And  the  wbitethroat  bnilila,  and  all  the 
swallows.”, 

But  all  this  to  a  Colonist  bom  and  bred 
in  the  country  must  be  meaningless  when 
April  marks  with  him  the  season  of  de¬ 
cay.  To  obtain  the  proper  April  associa¬ 
tions,  and  realize  that  the  blossom  of 
the  almond-trees  is  April's  gift  to  April’s 
bees,”  he  should  change  his  nomenclature 
of  the  months,  or  read  the  seasons  back¬ 
ward.  *‘  Come  out,  ’tis  now  September,” 
would  be  a  spring  rather  than  an  autumn 
invocation,  where  Christinas  Day  is  some- 
times  the  hottest  of  the  whole  year,  and 
”  the  leafy  month  of  June”  a  winter 
month. 

With  the  seasons  coming  and  going  in 
this  topsy-turvy  fashion  it  is  clear  that 
the  words,  phrases,  similes,  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  our  nothern  poetry  must  be  read 
and  interpreted  among  all  Engli-sh  Colo¬ 
nists  in  the  southern  hemisphere  rather  by 
the  light  of  a  sympathetic  imagination 
than  by  actual  experience.  All  those  ap¬ 
peals  in  spring  and  summer  to  familiar 
sights  and  sounds  upon  which  so  many  of 
our  poets’  brightest  fancies  are  built,  can 
have  little  or  no  force  below  the  Equator. 
Between  us  lie  the  Doldrums,  and  the 
strange  regions  of  the  southeast  Trades, 
and  the  Roaring  Forties,  and  the  great 
barriers  of  space.  Even  along  the  same 
parallels,  westward  or  eastward,  the  famil¬ 
iar  species  of  birds  will  disappear,  and 
others  take  their  places.  Mr.  James  Low¬ 
ell,  in  his  ‘‘  Study  Windows,”  writes  a 
Naw  Sbbiss.— VoL.  Lll.,  No.  1. 


charming  chapter  on  ”  My  Garden  Ac¬ 
quaintances,”  suinewhat  after  the  manner 
of  Gilbert  White’s  “  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,”  on  which,  in  face,  he  bases 
the  reason  for  his  essay.  But,  as  we  read, 
how  alien  is  the  scenery  !  how  strange  the 
nomenclature  !  Who,  in  a  popular  sense, 
can  know  or  care  in  England  for  the  bobo¬ 
link,  the  cross  bills,  cedar-birds,  cat-birds, 
yellow-birds,  whippoorwills,  and  others ! 
They  evoke  no  associations  ;  they  claim 
no  sympathy.  Virgil  and  Anacreon  speak 
more  plainly  to  us  from  the  South  tiian 
the  American  poets  from  the  West. 
Spring  comes  up  to  us  from  the  South  and 
across  the  Mediterranean.  The  narcissus, 
violet,  and  jonquil,  which  we  hear  of  as 
blooming  along  the  Riviera,  will  presently 
bloom  with  us  ;  and  the  spring  notes  of 
the  Alps  are,  a  little  later  on,  our  spring 
notes  also.  And  when  Horace  alludes 
feelingly  to  the  heat  in  the  autumn  of 
September  hours,  be  alludes  to  a  fact  wo 
all  can  appreciate.  *The  songs  of  natural 
life  and  the  music  of  nature  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  latitude  and  longitude.  More  than 
any  other  poetry,  that  of  England  is  strict¬ 
ly  autochthonic,  and  smacks  of  the  soil. 

In  the  rendering  of  simple  English  and 
Scotch  ballads  the  words  often  seem  to 
lose  their  force  abroad.  In  treeless,  con¬ 
tinental  and  somewhat  barren  spaces  in 
Africa  and  Australia,  the  songs  that  tell 
of  island  scenery,  rough  seas,  and  a  sailor’s 
life,  must  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  the 
Colonist  born  and  bred  there.  The 
‘‘  Brave  old  Oak”  is  simply  the  rendering 
of  a  pleasing  fancy  in  music  ;  and  if  a 
yoirng  lady  appeals  pathetically  to  the 
‘‘  Wind  of  the  Western  Seas,”  or  to  the 
”  Swallows  flying  South,”  in  a  country 
like  the  Cape  Colony,  where  even  in  mid¬ 
winter  swallows  skim  and  hawk  over  the 
pools,  neither  the  fact  nor  sentiment  is 
true.  In  poetical  phraseology  some 
words  by  their  use  and  association  belong 
only  to  England  and  to  a  northern  county, 
In  hot  and  sub-tropical  zones  can  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Colonist  understand  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  word  “  mere,”  when  used  by  Tenny¬ 
son,  ”  loch,”  by  Scott,  ‘‘  fell,”  by  Words¬ 
worth,  “  combe,”  by  a  West  Country 
poet,  together  with  all  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  local  coloring  implied  in 
each,  without  first  having  seen  the  hills 
and  valleys  and  plains  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ?  To  give  the  strongest  impression 
and  to  store  up  the  strongest  associations. 
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the  eye  mnst  have  seen  and  the  mind  must 
have  received  on  the  spot.  No  skylark 
sings  at  the  Cape  in  spring,  and  when  the 
Colonist  reads  Shelley’s  masterpiece,  with 
all  its  magic  and  descriptive  rhythm,  the 
words  and  phrasing  may  strike  him  as  ex¬ 
quisitely  musical,  but  the  subtle  sympathy 
with  the  poet  from  having  seen  as  he  has 
seen,  and  felt  as  he  has  felt,  will  be  want¬ 
ing.  For  the  same  reason,  because  he  has 
never  felt  or  known  its  breath  coming 
softly  and  quietly  one  day  after  a  frosty 
spell  that  has  held  earth  enchained,  Keats’ 
“  Ode  to  the  West  Wind”  will  fall  flat. 
For  the  Colonist  has  never  heard  how  : 

"  The  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 
Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  bods  like  flocks  to  feed  in 
air), 

With  living  hues  and  odors,  plain  and  hill,” 
or  how  the  nightingale 

**  In  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beeches  green,  and  shadows  numberless, 
Hingest  of  summer  in*full-throated  ease.” 

8o  too  the  musk  rose,  “  Mid-May’s 
eldest  child,”  and  the  ”  pastoral  eglan¬ 
tine,”  and  hawthorn  are  all  strangers. 
True,  it  may  be  that  there  are  other  plants 
and  other  more  magnificent  flowers  clus¬ 
tering  in  the  wilderness,  but  no  local  name 
endears  them,  no  sacred  bard  has  sung  of 
them.  They  perish  in  crowds  like  the 
common  fighting  men  of  Achilles’  host, 
unsung  and  unknown.  Izaak  Walton  and 
Gilbert  White  must  prate  to  the  Colonists 
of  unknown  streams,  unknown  woods  and 
unknown  birds  and  fishes.  Between  the 
home-born  and  colonial-born  there  must 
be  some  great  gulf  in  literature  fixed.  A 
common  citizenship  will  not  give  to  the 
fullest  extent  a  common  poetry.  The 
green  turf  of  England,  cared  for  and  nur¬ 
tured  for  centuries,  watered  by  the  dews 
and  rains  of  our  sky,  cannot  be  reproduced 
abroad.  The  long  lanky  quick  grass 
springs  up  instead,  and  the  veidt  and  des¬ 
ert  of  the  emigrant  remain  unreclaimed. 

A  patriotic  love  for  old  associations  long 
outlasts  the  moments  of  expatriation  and 
exile.  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  ”  Emi¬ 
grant,”  a  descriptive  book  of  Canadian 
life,  tells  an  extremely  pathetic  story  of  a 
poor  emigrant,  a  cobbler,  who  took  abroad 
with  him  an  English  skylark.  The  crew 
were  shipwrecked,  but  the  cobbler  man¬ 
aged  to  save  his  lark  and  keep  it  for  three 
days  on  the  open  sea  in  an  old  stocking. 
When  the  cobbler  was  settled  in  business 


July, 

in  the  Colony,  his  constant  companion 
was  this  little  bird,  which  sang  merrily  in 
its  wicker  cage,  and  kept  always  a  large 
audience  spellbound  to  listen  to  his  in¬ 
spired  note.  And  the  effect  of  such  a 
note  upon  the  emigrant’s  ears  can  only  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  known  what 
homesickness  means.  The  cobbler  was 
offered  three  hiindied  dollars  for  his  lark 
— once  a  poor  Sussex  carter  offered  him 
all  he  had  in  the  world  for  it,  but  the  cob¬ 
bler  was  not  to  be  tempted.  When  he 
died.  Sir  Francis  Head  bought  bis  bird 
and  kept  it  for  some  time,  and,  upon  his 
leaving  Canada,  gave  it  to  Daniel  Orris,  a 
faithful  and  loyal  friend.  Some  time  af¬ 
terward  the  lark  died,  and  Sir  Francis  Head 
had  it  stuffed  an.l  put  in  a  case,  with  the 
inscription  : — 

”  This  lark,  taken  to  Canada  by  a  poor 
emigrant,  was  shipwrecked  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  after  singing  at  Toron¬ 
to  for  nine  years,  died  there  on  the  14th 
of  March,  184.3,  universally  regretted. 
Home  !  Home  I  sweet  Home  !” 

So  I  have  heard  in  the  forecastle  of  a 
Cape  steamer  on  more  than  one  occasion 
a  poor  captive  thrush  giving  at  intervals 
on  the  wild  seas  the  notes  we  have  heard 
so  often  along  the  hedgerows  of  old  Eng¬ 
land.  The  association  is  very  pathetic  and 
touching,  but  after  the  first  generation  of 
Colonists  have  passed  away,  a  generation 
that  know  not  these  things  will  arise,  to 
whom  the  songs  of  English  country  life 
are,  at  the  best,  a  mere  echo  and  a  pleas¬ 
ing  wonder. 

In  the  syllabus  of  subjects  set  for 
Colonial  examinations,  especially  in  the 
department  of  English  poetry,  one  often 
wonders  how  the  allusion.s  to  English  spring 
and  summer  life  are  read  by  the  imagina¬ 
tive  Colonist.  The  scenery  to  them  is,  I 
think,  the  scenery  of  wonder  and  of  fairy¬ 
land  ;  the  landscape  is  remote  and 
dreamy  ;  the  air  soft,  and  redolent  with 
old  traditions  ;  our  ivied  walls  and  gray 
buttresses,  covered  with  the  mosses  and 
lichens  they  have  never  seen,  are  viewed 
much  ill  the  same  way  as  we  look  back 
here  in  England  upon  the  pictures  of  men 
and  things  moving  in  a  romantic  and  dis¬ 
tant  historical  background.  The  Colonist 
has  one  perspective,  we  possess  another. 
His  is  the  glamour  of  distance,  ours  is  the 
glamour  of  time.  England,  the  mother 
country,  lying  in  misty  northern  seas,  where 
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the  cold  light  etnigglee  fitfally  in  spring¬ 
time  upon  the  earth,  dimly  and  gradually, 
not  with  the  full  burst  of  subtropical  spring 
or  summer,  is  nevertheless  the  Delphi  of 
the  race,  the  centre  of  all  heroic  and  archas- 
ological  lore.  So  from  afar  there  is  an  idea¬ 
lization  of  all  things  English,  even  of  the 
English  spring.  And  doubtless  idealiza¬ 
tion  is  a  motive  power  of  patriotism. 

But  the  Cape  early  summer,  although 
it  cannot  speak  to  us  in  the  old  familiar 
ways,  nor  birds  sing,  nor  rivers  murmur, 
is,  nevertheless,  very  beautiful  in  certain 
places.  Of  all  places  in  South  Africa, 
whether  you  adventure  to  the  Bluff  in 
Natal,  to  the  sweeping  plains  of  the  High 
Veldt,  or,  lower  down,  to  the  ridges  of  the 
Boschberg  and  the  Zuurberg  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  even  to  Worcester  and  Ceres 
farther  west,  or  to  the  forest  country  of 
Kntsna  on  the  south,  the  Cape  Peninsula, 
in  this  season  especially,  must  carry  off  the 
palm.  The  most  beautiful  tree  that  South 
Africa  can  boast,  the  silver  tree  (Zeuco- 
demdroH  argenten),  is  found  only  on  and 
near  this  peninsula,  and  as  far  as  concerns 
the  llora  of  this  tract,  no  place  that  1  know 
of  in  Afiica  can  surpass  it.  A  mountain 
like  Table  Mountain,  rising  up  straight 
from  the  sea  for  3560  feet,  as  high  as 
Snowdon,  is  presumably  a  guarantee  of 
floral  wealth  in  sub-tropical  grandeur. 
Along  its  slopes  and  valievs  and  flat  sub¬ 
sidences,  off-lying  spurs  and  shore  but¬ 
tresses.  the  actual  number  of  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  is  {>erhaps  not  to  be  equal¬ 
led  in  any  similar  place  in  the  world. 
There  are  the  quaint  I’roteas.  with  their 
broad  stiff  leaves  and  ribbed  bark,  look¬ 
ing  like  an  ancient  growth  of  a  former  age. 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  kinds  is  the 
Protea  egnaroidet,  growing  close  to  the 
ground  and  having  one  large  pink  blossom. 
In  Miss  North’s  well-known  gallery  of 
typical  flowers  the  Protea  mimetee  occii- 

fries  a  conspicuous  place.  Along  the  more 
cvel  plans  of  the  mountain  the  eye  will 
be  delighted  with  fields  of  the  red  and  [>ink 
Watsonia,  the  lilac  selago,  the  saffron 
marigold  (really  an  arctotes),  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  Cape  everlastings  growing  as  thick 
as  daisies  in  an  English  meadow  and  of  all 
hues,  from  the  well  known  pure  white 
variety,  which  flourishes  in  huge  clumps, 
to  the  rarer  and  more  solitary  straw-color¬ 
ed  and  red.  In  the  more  retired  and  fer¬ 
tile  meadows  and  glades,  the  wild  arum, 
grown  so  often  in  England,  will  flower  in 


profusion,  lighting  up  the  dark  nooks  with 
its  pure  white  flower.  Heaths  are  there 
in  legion,  the  Cape  Peninsula  boasting  of 
no  less  than  sixty  kinds,  from  the  deep 
scarlet  to  the  £rica  viridit,  the  green  and 
sticky  kind.  It  is  the  very  home  of 
heaths.  Among  them  will  be  found  or¬ 
chids  of  all  descriptions,  there  being  more 
than  sixty  varieties  in  the  Cape  Peninsula, 
many  of  which  would  be  the  pride  and 
glory  of  an  orchid  house  in  England. 
There  they  grow  alorg  the  peaty  wind¬ 
swept  depressions  of  Table  Mountain, 
“  born  to  blush  unseen.”  There  is  a 
stream  on  the  summit  of  Table  Mountain 
known  as  the  Disa  stream,  whose  sides  are 
covered  with  the  glorious  and  delicately- 
veined  blossom  of  the  Disa  gramlijlora,  a 
place  to  be  carefully  guarded  and  preserved 
as  the  natural  home  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
wild  flowers  in  the  world.  Turn  to  the 
broken  crags  and  ledges  of  this  wonderful 
region,  and  hosts  of  the  blue  agapanthi 
will  nod  their  welcome  to  you,  and  beneath 
them  the  thickly  bunchrd  scarlet  crassula 
blush  deep  and  red.  By  the  pools  here 
and  there,  where  the  tall  yellow  trees 
maintain  a  struggling  life  (for  the  sacrile¬ 
gious  axe  and  the  match  of  the  forest  in¬ 
cendiary  have  l»een  here),  the  huge  um¬ 
brella  shaped  tree-ferns  will  stand  in 
Druidical  circles,  making  the  dark  recesses 
still  more  gloomy. 

Among  the  humbler  blossoms  are  the 
blue  lol»elias,  the  pale  pink  petals  of  the 
Drosera?  or  dew. plants,  entrapping  with 
their  viscous  substance  the  unwary  flies, 
the  oxalis,  the  yellow  ixias,  and  last,  not 
least,  the  silky  blossoms  of  the  twininer 
mesanbryanthemum,  gloriously  expansive 
to  the  morning  sun,  but  closing  their  eyes 
when  evening  comes  on.  The  plant  itself, 
of  which  there  are  thirty  kinds,  fulflis  a 
most  useful  function  in  the  level  and  de¬ 
pressed  stretches  of  the  Cape  Peninsula 
along  ‘‘  the  Flats”  where  the  sea  breezes 
blow  the  sand  from  the  shore.  With  its 
long  and  succulent  arms  it  clasps  the  rov¬ 
ing  drifts  and  dunes  and  prevents  their 
shifting  from  place  to  place,  enveloping 
their  white  snowy-looking  masses  with 
deep  green  bunches.  It  loves  especially 
to  spread  cLse  to  the  water,  and  cover 
where  it  can  the  bare  deformities  of  the 
barren  rock.  Among  its  roots  the  lizard 
and  klip  salamander  hatch  their  eggs,  and 
make  their  cosey  homes,  venturing  forth 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  rock. 
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Time  passes  pleasantly  on  the  first  sum¬ 
mer  days,  the  sun  being  not  yet  too  hot, 
and  the  atmosphere  feeling  especially  brae* 
ing  along  the  uplands.  Evening  comes 
upon  you  quickly,  and  the  subtle  fragrance 
of  the  Abend  bloein,  or  night  gladiolus,  is 
distilled  around  as  the  sun  reaches  the 
horizon.  There  will  l>e  little  or  no  twi¬ 
light,  and,  in  a  short  time,  you  may  see, 
tf  you  linger  on  the  mountain  paths,  the 
long  lines  of  phosphorescent  waves  break¬ 
ing  on  the  l^ach  below.  The  botanical 
madness,  when  once  it  seizes  its  victims, 
can  be  cured  by  no  Anticyra,  nor  will  even 
the  hellebore  bring  relief.  Of  physical 
ditficulties  by  flood  and  field  the  Cape 
botanists  have  thought  nothing  while  col¬ 
lecting  the  countless  floral  treasures. 
Thunberg,  Sparriuan  and  Burchell  are  all 
names  which  recall  hard  privations  and 
almost  marvellous  exertions  among  the 
mountains  and  on  the  veldt  of  South 
Africa.  Old  Thunberg  enumerates  bis 
perils  by  land  and  perils  by  water,  as  if 
his  mission  were  a  sacred  one,  but  all  was 
undergone,  viz.  the  “  Alpes  altos,  piwcip- 
itia  montium,  sylvas  incouditas  et  gentes 
feroces,”  in  order  to  advance  in  his  own 
language  the  amabilit  scienlia  which  gives 
a  lingua  Franca  and  a  common  object  to 
all.  Still,  however  wonderful  the  display 
of  botanical  wealth  on  Table  Mouutain  and 
elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  it  lacks  the 
one  saving  virtue  of  old  association.  Of 
those  marvellously  beautiful  eyes  that  look 
up  at  you  from  the  earth,  there  is  no  fa¬ 
miliar  one.  There  are  no  buttercups, 
dadodils,  ragged  robins,  fox-gloves,  white 
cuckoo-flower,  dandelions,  stitchwort  and 
all  the  rest.  Above  all,  there  are  no 
sweet-singing  thrushes,  mellow  blackbirds, 
or  tiny  wrens,  nightingales  or  chaffinches, 
only  the  Bok-ma-kerie. 

^rly  summer  at  the  Cape  is  short.  As 
ambrosial  night  comes  down  quickly,  so 
does  ambrosi  <1  summer.  Just  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October  there  is  an  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  northwest  galea  prevalent  in 
winter,  and  the  regular  southeast  Trades. 
Later  on  in  the  summer  the  southeast, 
called  the  ‘‘Capetown  doctor,”  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  annoying  and  vexatious  wind, 
raising  clouds  of  red  dust  in  the  streets 
and  suburbs.  Along  the  green  and 
sprouting  hedges  it  soon  works  -wild 
havoc.  A  single  rough  day  will  destroy 
all  the  tender  and  delicate  bloom  of  spring, 
and  wither  up  the  foliage,  the  wind  being 


dry  and  thirsty.  This  wind  comes  when 
the  skies  are  cloudless,  and  not  the  least 
extraordinary  phenomenon  to  an  English 
eye,  accustomed  to  storms  with  driving 
mist  and  hail,  will  be  a  southeast  gale, 
with  a  high  barometer  and  a  perfectly 
clear  sky,  the  cerulean  depths  of  which 
seem  fathomless.  The  face  of  Table 
Mountain  reflects  faithfully  the  changes 
that  succeed  one  another  rapidly.  First 
of  all,  the  meadows  at  its  base  are  green, 
full  of  the  leaves  of  the  wild  arum  ;  next, 
the  poplars  grow  green  and  in  a  wonder¬ 
fully  short  space  of  time,  along  its  slopes, 
the  Kuerboem  puts  foith  its  sweet-scented 
flowers  like  a  vetch.  Ere  this  has  blos¬ 
somed  the  proteas  enfolded  in  their  outer 
cases  will  unroll  themselves  in  hosts,  and 
invite  the  green  honey-birds  to  dip  their 
lung  curved  beaks  into  their  cloying 
depths  ;  the  hedges  of  plumbago  will  look 
like  bands  of  light  blue,  and  presently  the 
sloping  vineyards  planted  in  neat  and  or¬ 
derly  rows  will  sprout  with  tender  shoots. 
In  the  midst  of  sloping  fir-woods  and  the 
avenues  of  budding  oak,  these  patches  of 
cultivated  plots  will  show  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  all  their  neatness  from  the 
heights  of  Table  Mountain.  So,  little  by 
little,  the  old  mountain,  from  lowest  spur 
to  highest  peak,  surrenders  to  the  advent 
of  summer,  and  the  line  of  green  mounts 
higher  every  day. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  sight  to  l>e 
seen  along  the  slopes  is  that  of  the  silver 
tree,  already  noticed  as  the  must  rare  and 
beautiful  production  of  Table  Mountain. 
Its  flat,  hard  leaf,  tapering  beautifully  to 
an  apex,  and  covered  with  a  soft  silky 
down,  is  well  known  in  England  as  an  or¬ 
nament  and  decoration.  Its  surface  will 
take  colors  very  easily,  and  on  large  speci¬ 
mens  miniature  paintings  of  Table  Moun¬ 
tain  can  be  depicted.  The  tree  has  a 
beautiful  shape,  with  regular  branching 
boughs  on  every  side,  and  curious  white 
thick  ribbed  bark  creasing  the  trunk. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  to  be  dignified  as  a 
tree,  its  height  and  proportions  being  those 
of  a  shrub.  The  foliage  is  its  particular 
glory.  Each  leaf  is  a  quivering  shaft  of 
silver  light,  and  radiates  with  a  soft  and 
creamy  gloss  when  the  African  sun  strikes 
upon  it.  The  English  white  poplar,  when 
the  west  wind  turns  its  leaves  to  the  sun, 
is  a  beautiful  sight,  but  the  silver  tree  is 
far  more  beautiful.  Both  sides  of  its  leaf 
are  equally  bright,  and  as  the  trees  stand  in 
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f^roupfl  and  lines  upon  tbe-hill  side,  they 
flash  like  burnished  shields  of  light.  Their 
boughs  that  tinkle  in  the  breeze  are  a  fit 
eight  to  propitiate  Proserpine. 

We  stand  in  other  climes  and  watch  the 
play  of  myriad  life.  Strange  butterflies 
float  across,  winged  beetles  flash,  and  new 
coleoptera  crawl  lazily  from  leaf  to  leaf. 
Perhaps  the  freshly  budding  garden  is  not 
without  its  dangers,  for  puff-adders,  sheep- 
stingers,  night-adders,  ringed  snakes,  asps 
and  cobras,  come  from  their  winter  abodes 
and  glide  in  and  out  the  stones,  bright  in 
the  summer  sun.  The  tree-snake  clings 
like  a  green  band  around  its  braneb,  a^ 
the  mole-snake  hunts  its  prey  in  the  sand. 
On  the  veldt  the  solemn  long-legged  sec. 
rotary  bird  is  peering  into  every  bush  for 
his  prey,  and  high  aloft,  like  the  smallest 
specks  in  the  heavens,  the  vultures  or  aas- 
vogels  swing  in  airy  circles.  There  are  a 
million  coruscations  of  light  out  in  the 
veldt,  a  checkered  carpet  of  thousands  of 
spring  flowers,  a  glittering  mirage  along 
the  surface,  and  in  the  air  the  hum  of  in¬ 
visible  wings.  Hut  while  we  see  so  much 
that  is  new  and  lustrous  in  this  wild  na¬ 
ture,  we  miss  much.  We  miss  the  imme¬ 
morial  elm,  the  spreading  oak,  the  hedge¬ 
rows  neat  and  green,  the  may-blossoms, 
the  horse-chestnuts,  the  running  stream, 
the  deep  pastures,  and  the  rich  soft  look 
of  a  real  English  summer  day.  Hut  it  is 
very  beautiful  here.  There  is  the  brill¬ 


iancy  of  a  clarior  ether,  the  splash  of  the 
southern  wave,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
country,  especially  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  which  suggest  visions  of 
classical  Italy  and  Sicily.  Yonder  is  the 
sloping  vineyard,  here  the  sweet  whisper¬ 
ing  pines,  close  by  the  singing  cicada,  in¬ 
dustriously  chirping  as  of  old  in  sleepy 
Morea  or  Calabria  ;  out  along  the  edge  of 
the  tide  is  poised  the  bending  figure  of 
an  old  and  swarthy  fisherman  casting  his 
line  far  out  into  the  waves,  the  very  coun¬ 
terpart  of  the  picture  on  the  embossed  cup 
of  Thyrsis,  immortalized  by  Theocritus  ; 
just  above  us  on  the  hills  are  a  flock  of 
goats  climbing  along  the  rocks  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  hill,  which  the  lizards 
love,  butting  and  playing  with  one  an¬ 
other  as  pctulei  kirci  have  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  time,  and,  close  by  them,  is 
the  native  goatherd  or  caprarius,  lazily 
weaving  a  rushen  mat  or  singing  idly,  a 
fit  figure  for  the  idyllic  scene.  It  is  the 
very  land  fur  Strephon  and  Menalcas. 
Presently,  as  evening  falls,  and  you  have 
finislied  your  ramble,  yon  will  see  him  col¬ 
lect  his  wnndeiing  and  vagrant  flock,  chid¬ 
ing  them  and  rebuking  them  the  while, 
each  one  by  name,  and  fold  them  in  the 
kraal  or  compound  down  below. 

“  Ite  domam,  venit  Hesperus  ite  eapellae.’* 
— Murray  t  Magazine. 


BBOUQHT  BACK  FBOM  ELYSIUM. 

BT  J.  M.  BARKIB. 


ScBNB. — TTu  Library  of  a  Piccadilly  club 
for  high  tkiulciHg  and  bad  dinmert ; 
Time,  midnight.  Four  eminent  novd- 
izU  of  the  day  regarding  each  other  telf~ 
coneciouzly.  They  are  (1)  a  Realiet, 
(2)  a  Romancitt,  (3)  an  Elamerian, 
(4)  a  Stylist.  The  clock  strikes  thir¬ 
teen,  and  they  all  start. 

Realist  (^staring  at  the  door  and  draw¬ 
ing  back  from  it). — I  thought  I  heard — 
something  ! 

Stylist. — I — the — (pauses  to  refect  on 
the  best  way  of  saying  it  was  only  the 
clock). 

(A  step  is  heard  on  the  stair.) 
Elsusriam. — Uark  !  It  must  be  him 


and  them.  (Stylist  shudders.)  I  knew 
he  would  not  fail  us. 

Romancist  (nervously), — It  may  only 
be  some  member  of  the  club. 

ELSMBaiAN. — The  hall-porter  said  we 
would  be  safe  from  intrusion  in  the  li¬ 
brary. 

Realist. — I  hear  nothing  now.  (Mis 
hand  comes  in  contact  with  a  bookcase.) 
How  cold  and  ciatnmy  to  the  touch  these 
books  are.  A  strange  place,  gentlemen, 
for  an  eerie  interview.  (To  Elamerian.) 
You  really  think  they  will  come  f  You 
have  no  religious  doubts  about  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Elysian  Fields  ? 

Elsmerian. — I  do  not  believe  in  Ely¬ 
sium,  but  I  believe  in  him. 
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Realist. — Still  if — 

(The  door  i$  shaken  and  the  handle  falls 

off.) 

Romarcist. — Ah  t  Even  1  have  never 
imagined  anything  so  weird  as  this.  See, 
the  door  opens  ! 

(Enter  an  American  noi>elist.) 

Omnks.-  -Only  you  I 

Ambkican  {looking  around  him  self- 
consciously). — 1  had  always  suspected  that 
there  was*  a  libiary,  though  1  have  only 
been  a  member  for  a  few  months.  Why 
do  you  look  at  me  so  strangely  ? 

Elsmbrian  {after  wkisperiny  with  the 
others). — We  are  agreed  that  since  you 
hare  found  yonr  way  here  you  should  be 
permitted  to  stay  ;  on  the  understanding, 
of  couise,  that  we  still  disapprove  of  your 
nietbotls  as  profoundly  as  we  despise  each 
other. 

"  Amkrican. — But  what  are  you  doing 
here,  when  you  might  be  asleep  down¬ 
stairs  ( 

Elsmbriar  {impressively). — Have  you 
never  wished  to  hold  converse  with  the 
mighty  dead  \ 

Ambrican. — I  don’t  know  them. 

Elsmbhian. — 1  admit  that  the  adjective 
was  ill-chosen,  but  listen  :  the  ghosts  of 
Scott  and  some  other  novelists  will  join 
us  presently.  We  aie  to  talk  with  them 
about  their  work. 

Rbalist. — And  ours. 

Elsmbhian. — And  ours.  They  are 
being  brought  from  the  Grove  of  Bay- 
tiees  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

American. — But  they  are  antiquated, 
played  out  ;  and,  besides,  they  will  not 
come. 

Romancist. — Yon  don’t  understand. 
Stanley  has  gone  for  them. 

American. — Stanley  I 

Elsmbrian. — It  was  a  chance  not  to  be 
missed.  {Looks  at  his  match.)  They 
should  have  been  here  by  this  time  ;  but 
on  these  occasions  he  is  sometimes  a  little 
late. 

{Their  mouths  open  as  a  voice  rings 
through  the  club  crying,  “  I  cannot  stop  to 
argue  with  you  ;  I'll  find  the  way  myself.”) 

Realist. — It  is  he,  but  he  may  be 
alone.  Perhaps  they  declined  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  ? 

Elsmbrian  {with  conviction).  —  He 
would  bring  them  whether  they  wanted 
to  come  or  not. 

{Enter  Mr.  Stanley  with  five  Ghosts.) 

Mr.  Stanley. —  Here  they  are.  I  hope 


the  row  below  did  not  alarm  yon.  The 
hall-porter  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  a 
member,  so  1  shot  him.  Waken  me 
when  you  are  ready  to  send  them  back. 

{Sits  down  and  sleeps  immediately.) 

First  (Jhost. — I  am  Walter  Scott. 

Sbcono  Ghost. — I  am  Henry  Fielding. 

Third  Ghost. — My  name  is  Smollett. 

Fourth  Ghost. — Mine  is  Dickens. 

Firrii  Ghost. — They  used  to  call  me 
Thack. 

All  the  Ghosts  {looking  at  the  sleeper). 
— And  we  are  a  little  out  of  breath. 

American  {to  himself). — There  is  too 
much  plot  in  this  for  me. 

Elsmbrian  {to  the  visitors). — Quite  so. 
Now  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  stand  in  a 
row  against  that  bookcase.  {They  do  so.) 
Perhaps  you  have  been  wondeiing  why 
we  troubled  to  send  for  you  I 

Sir  Walter. — We — 

Elsmbrian. — You  need  not  answer  me, 
for  it  really  doesn’t  matter.  Since  your 
days  a  great  change  has  come  over  fiction 
— a  kind  of  literature  at  which  you  all 
tried  your  hands — and  it  struck  us  that 
you  might  care  to. know  how  we  modems 
regard  yon. 

Realist. — And  ourselves. 

Elsmbrian. — And  ourselves.  We  had 
better  begin  with  ourselves,  as  the  night 
is  already  far  advanced.  You  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  fiction  has  become  an 
art 

Fibldino. — I  am  glad  we  came,  though 
the  gentleman  {looking  at  the  sleeper)  was 
perhaps  a  little  peremptory.  You  are  all 
novelists  ? 

Romancist. — No,  1  am  a  Romancist, 
this  gentleman  is  a  Realist,  that  one  is  a 
Stylist,  and —  • 

Elsmbrian. — We  had  better  explain  to 
you  that  the  word  novelist  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  our  circles.  We  have  left 
it  behind  us — 

Sir  Walter  — I  was  always  content 
with  story-teller  myself. 

American.  —  Story-teller  I  All  the 
stories  have  been  told. 

Sir  Walter  {wistfully). — How  busy 
you  must  have  been  since  my  day. 

Romancist. — We  have,  indeed,  and 
not  merely  in  writing  stories — to  use  the 
language  of  the  nursery.  Now  that  fic¬ 
tion  is  an  art,  the  work  of  its  followers 
consists  less  in  writing  mere  stories  (to  re¬ 
peat  a  word  that  you  will  understand  more 
readily  than  we)  than  in  classifying  our- 
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selves  and  (when  we  have  time  for  it) 
classifying  you. 

Thackeray. — But  the  terra  novelist 
satisfied  us. 

Elbmirian. — There  is  a  difference,  I 
hope,  between  then  and  now.  I  cannot 
avoid  speaking  plainly,  though  I  allow 
that  you  are  the  seed  from  which  the  tree 
has  grown  May  I  ask  what  was  your 
first  step  toward  becoming  novelists. 

Smollett  [with  fooliah  promptitude). 
— We  wrote  a  novel. 

Thackeray  {humbly). — I  am  afraid  I 
began  by  wanting  to  write  a  good  story, 
and  then  wrote  it  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Is  there  any  other  way  f 

Stylist  — But  how  did  you  laboriously 
acquire  your  stylo  f 

Thackeray. — I  thought  little  about 
style.  I  suppose,  such  as  it  was,  it  came 
naturally. 

Stylist. — Pooh  !  Then  there  is  no 

art  in  it. 

Elsmerian. — And  what  was  your  aim  f 

Thackeray. — Well,  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  I  would  get  something  for 
it. 

Elsmerian. — Alas  !  to  you  the  world 
was  not  a  sea  of  drowning  souls,  nor  the 
novel  a  stone  to  fling  to  them,  that  they 
might  float  on  it  to  a  quiet  haven.  You 
had  no  aims,  no  methods,  no  religious 
doubts,  and  you  neither  analyzed  your 
characters  nor  classified  yourselves. 

American. — .\nd  you  reflected  so  little 
about  your  art  that  you  wrote  story  after 
story  without  realizing  that  ail  the  stories 
had  been  told. 

Sir  Walter. — But  if  all  the  stories  are 
told,  how  can  you  write  novels  ? 

American. — The  story  in  a  novel  is  of 
as  little  importance  as  the  stone  in  a 
cherry.  I  have  written  three  volumes 
about  a  lady  and  a  gentlem.Tn  who  met  on 
a  car. 

Sir  Walter. — Yes,  what  happened  to 
them  f 

American. — Nothing  happened.  That 
is  the  point  of  the  story. 

Stylist. — Style  is  everything.  The 
true  novelist  does  nothing  but  think, 
think,  think  about  his  style,  and  then 
write,  wiite,  write  about  it.  I  dare  say  I 
am  one  of  the  most  perfect  stylists  living. 
Oh,  but  the  hours,  the  days,  the  years  of 
introspection  I  have  spent  in  acquiring 
iny  style  ! 

Thackeray  {tadly). — If  I  had  only 


thought  more  of  style  !  May  I  ask  how 
many  books  you  have  written  f 

Stylist. — ^nly  one — and  that  I  have 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  Ah,  sir,  I 
am  such  a  stylist  that  I  dare  not  write 
anything.  Yet  I  meditate  a  woik. 

Sir  Walter. — A  story  I 

Stylist. — No,  an  essay  on  style.  I 

shall  devote  four  years  to  it. 

Sir  Walter. — And  I  wrote  two  novels 
in  four  months  ! 

Stylist. — Yes,  that  is  still  remembered 
against  you.  Well,  you  paid  the  penalty, 
for  your  books  are  still  popular. 

Dickens. — But  is  not  popularity  now¬ 
adays  a  sign  of  ineiit  f 

Stylist. — To  bo  popular  is  to  be 
damned. 

Sir  Walter. — I  can  see  from  what  you 
tell  me  that  I  was  only  a  child.  I  thought 
little  about  how  novels  sliould  be  written. 
I  only  tiied  to  write  them,  and  as  for 
style,  I  am  afraid  I  merely  used  the  words 
that  came  most  readily.  {Stylist groant.) 
I  had  such  an  interest  in  ray  characters 
{American  groans),  such  a  love  for  them 
{Realist  groans),  that  they  were  like 
living  beings  to  me.  Action  seemed 
to  come  naturally  to  them,  and  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  run  after  them  with  my 
pen. 

Komancist. — In  the  dark  days  you  had 
not  a  cheap  press,  nor  scores  of  magazines 
and  reviews.  Ah,  we  have  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  were  denied  to  you. 

Fieloino. — We  printed  our  stories  in 
books. 

Komancist. — I  was  not  thinking  of  the 
mere  stories.  It  is  not  our  stoiies  that 
we  spend  much  time  over,  but  the  essays, 
and  discussions  and  interviews  about  our 
art.  Why,  there  is  not  a  living  man  in 
this  room,  except  the  sleeper,  who  has  not 
written  as  many  articles  and  essays  about 
bow  novels  should  be  written  as  would 
stock  a  library. 

Smollett. — But  we  thought  that  the 
best  way  of  showing  how  they  should  be 
written  was  to  write  them. 

Realist  {bitingly). — And  as  a  result, 
you  cannot  say  at  this  moment  whether 
you  are  a  Realist,  a  Komancist,  an  Ameri* 
can  Analyst,  a  Stylist,  or  an  Elsmerian  I 
Your  labors  have  l^en  fruitless. 

Smollett. — What  am  I  ? 

Komancist. — I  refuse  to  include  you 
among  novelists  at  all,  for  your  artistic 
views  (which  we  have  discovered  for  you) 
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are  different  from  mine.  You  aie  a  Elsmerian. — Or  have  had  religious 

Realist.  Therefore  1  blot  yon  out.  doubts. 

Sir  Walter  {ayixioutly). — I  suppose  I  Sttlist. — Or  have  become  a  Stylist, 

am  a  Koinancist  f  and  written  nothing  at  all. 

Realist. — Yes,  and  therefore  I  cannot  Realist. — And  you.  Sir  Walter,  might 

acknowledge  you.  Your  woik  has  to  have  become  one  of  us. 
go.  Thackerat. — But  why  should  we  not 

Amekican. — It  has  gone.  I  never  read  have  written  simply  in  lhe  manner  that 
it.  Indeed,  I  can’t  stand  any  of  you.  suited  us  best!  If  the  result  is  good. 
In  short,  I  am  an  American  Analyst.  who  cares  for  the  label  f 

Dickens  {dreamily). — One  of  the  most  Romancist  (cycinji  iSir  H'’a  I  ter  severely). 
lemaikable  men  in  that  country.  — No  one  has  any  right  to  be  a  Roman* 

American. — Yes,  sir,  I  am  one  of  its  cist  unconsciously.  Romance  should  be 
leading  writers  of  fiction  without  a  story  written  with  an  effort — as  I  wiite  it.  I 
— along  with  Silas  K.  Weekes,  Thomas  question,  sir,  if  you  ever  defined  romance  ? 
John  Hillocks,  William  P.  Crinkle,  and  ^  Sir  Walter  (wco/l/y). — 1  had  a  general 
many  others  whose  fame  must  have  idea  of  it,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  my 
reached  the  Grove  of  liay-trees.  We  books  might  be  allowed  to  speak  for  me. 
write  even  more  essays  about  ourselves  Romancist. — We  have  got  beyond  that 

than  they  do  in  this  old  country.  stage.  Romance  (that  is  to  say,  fiction) 

Elbmkrian. — Nevertheless,  Romanti-  has  been  defined  by  one  of  its  followers 
cism.  Realism,  and  Analysis  are  mere  as  **  not  nature,  it  is  not  character,  it  is 
words,  as  empty  as  a  drum.  Religious  not  imagined  history  ;  it  is  fallacy,  poetic 
doubt  is  the  only  subject  for  the  novelist  fallacy  ;  a  lie,  if  you  like,  a  beautiful  lie, 
nowadays  ;  and  if  he  is  such  a  poor  creat-  a  lie  that  is  at  once  false  and  true — false 
nre  as  to  have  no  religious  doubts,  he  to  fact,  true  to  faith.” 
should  leave  fiction  alone.  {The  Ohogtt  loot  at  each  other  apprehen- 

Stylist. — Style  is  everything.  I  can  tively.) 

scarcely  sleep  at  nights  for  thinking  of  my  Sir  Walter. — Would  you  mind  repeat- 
style.  ing  that!  {Romancist  repeats  it.)  And 

Fielding. — This,  of  course,  is  very  in-  are  my  novels  all  that  ?  To  think  of  their 
teresting  to  us  who  know  so  little,  yet,  being  that,  and  I  never  knew  !  I  give 
except  that  it  enables  you  to  label  youi-  you  my  word,  sir,  that  when  I  wrote 
selves,  it  does  not  seem  to  tell  you  much.  ”  Ivanhoc,”  for  example,  I  merely  wanted 
After  all,  does  it  make  a  man  a  better  to — to  tell  a  story. 

novelist  to  know  that  other  novelists  pur-  Realist. — Still,  in  your  treatment  of 
sue  the  wrong  methods!  Yon  seem  to  the  Templar,  you  boldly  cast  off  the 
despise  each  other  cordially,  while  Smol-  chains  of  Romanticism  and  rise  to  Real- 
lett  and  1,  for  instance,  can  enjo^  Sir  ism. 

Walter.  We  are  content  to  judge  him  Elsmerian. — To  do  you  justice,  the 

by  results,  and  to  consider  him  a  great  Templar  seems  to  have  religious  doubts, 
novelist  because  he  wrote  great  novels.  Stylist. — I  once  wrote  a  little  paper 

Elsmerian. — You  will  never  be  able  to  on  your  probable  reasons  for  using  the 
reach  our  standpoint  if  you  cannot  put  word  ”  wand  ”  in  circumstances  that 
the  mere  novels  themselves  out  of  the  would  perhaps  have  justified  the  use  of 
question.  The  novelist  should  be  consid-  ”  reed.”  1  have  nut  published  it. 
ered  quite  apart  from  his  stories.  Sir  Walter. — This  would  be  more 

Realist. — It  is  nothing  to  me  that  I  gratifying  to  me  if  I  thought  that  I  de- 
am  a  novelist,  but  I  am  proud  of  being  a  served  it. 

Realist.  That  is  the  great  thing.  American.  —  I  remember  reading 

Romancist. — Consider,  Mr.  Smollett,  “  Ivanhoe”  before  I  knew  any  better  ; 
if  you  had  thought  and  written  about  but  even  then  I  thought  it  poor  stuff, 
yourself  as  much  as  I  have  done  about  There  is  no  analysis  in  it  worthy  of  the 
myself  you  might  never  have  produced  name.  Why  did  Rowena  drop  her  hand- 
one  of  the  works  by  which  you  are  now  kerchief !  instead  of  telling  us  that,  you 
known.  That  would  be  something  to  be  prance  off  after  a  band  of  archers.  Do 
proud  of.  You  might  have  written  to-  you  really  believe  that  intellectual  men 
uiances,  like  mine  and  Sir  Walter’s.  and  women  are  interested  in  tournaments  ? 
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Sir  Walter. — You  have  grown  ao  old 
since  ipy  day.  Besides,  I  have  admitted 
that  the  Waveiley  novels  were  written 
simply  to  entertain  the  public. 

Elsu  BRIAN. — No  one,  I  hope,  reads 
my  stori»v  for  entertainment.  We  have 
become  'ctious  now. 

American. — I  have  thought  at  times 
that  I  could  have  made  something  of 
“  Ivanhoe.”  Yes,  sir,  if  the  theme  had 
l>een  left  to  me  I  would  have  worked  it 
out  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
yours.  In  my  mind’s  eje  1  can  see  my¬ 
self  developing  the  character  of  the  hero. 

1  would  have  made  him  more  like  our¬ 
selves.  The  Uebecca,  too,  I  would  have 
reduced  in  size.  C>f  course  the  plot  would 
have  had  to  go  overboard,  with  Kobin 
Hood  and  Kichard,  and  we  would  have 
had  no  fighting.  Yes,  it  might  be  done. 

I  would  call  it,  let  me  see,  I  would  call 
it,  “  Wilfrid  :  a  Study.” 

Thackeray  (timirf/y).  —  Have  yon 
found  out  what  I  am  f 

American. — You  are  intolerably  prosy. 

Stylist. — Some  people  called  Philis¬ 
tines  maintain  that  you  are  a  StylUt  ;  but 
evidently  you  forgot  yourself  too  fre¬ 
quently  for  that. 

Romancist. — You  were  a  cynic,  which 
kills  romanticism. 

Realist. — And  men  allow  their  wives 
to  read  you,  so  you  don’t  belong  to  us. 

American  [testilif). — No,  sir,  you  need 
not  turn  to  me.  You  and  1  have  nothing 
in  common. 

Dickens. — I  am  a —  ! 

Realist. — It  is  true  that  you  wrote 
about  the  poor  ;  but  how  did  you  treat 
them  !  Are  they  all  women  of  the  street 
and  brawling  ruffians  I  Instead  of  dwell¬ 
ing  forever  on  their  sodden  misery,  and 
gloating  over  their  immorality,  yon  posi¬ 
tively  regard  them  from  a  genial  stand¬ 
point.  I  regret  to  have  to  say  it,  but 
you  are  a  Romancist. 

Romancist. — No,  no,  Mr.  Dickens,  do 
not  cross  to  me.  You  wrote  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  sir.  Remember  Dotheboys  Hall. 

Elsmerian. — A  novel  without  a  pur¬ 
pose  is  as  a  helmless  ship. 

Dickens  {aghatt). — Then  I  am  an  Els¬ 
merian  f 

Elsmerian. — Alas  !  you  had  no  other 
purpose  than  to  add  to  the  mateiial  com¬ 
forts  of  the  people.  Not  one  of  your 
characters  was  troubled  with  religious 
doubts.  Where  docs  Mr.  Pickwick  pause 


to  ask  himself  why  he  should  not  be  an 
atheist?  Yon  cannot  answer.  In  these 
days  of  earnest  self-communion  we  find 
Mr.  Pickwick  painfully  wanting.  How 
can  readers  rise  from  his  pages  in  distress 
of  mind  !  You  never  give  them  a  chance. 

Thackeray. — No,  there  is  nothing 
sickly  about  Pickwick. 

Elsmerian. — Absolutely  nothing.  He 
is  of  a  different  world  (I  am  forced  to 
say  this)  from  that  in  which  luy  heroes 
move.  Not,  indeed,  that  they  do  move 
much.  Give  me  a  chair  and  a  man  with 
doubts,  and  I  will  give  you  a  novel.  He 
has  only  to  sit  on  th^at  chair — 

Stylist. — As  I  sit  on  mine,  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking  about  my  style. 

Dickens. — Young  people  in  love  are 
out  of  fashion  in  novels  nowadays,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ? 

Elsmerian. — Two  souls  in  doubt  may 
meet  and  pule  as  one. 

Thackeray. — As  a  novelist  I  had  no 
loftier  belief  than  this — that  high  art  is 
high  morality,  and  that  the  better  the 
literature  the  more  ennobling  it  most  be. 

Realist. — And  this  man  claimed  to  be 
one  of  us  ! 

Dickens. — I  wrote  for  a  wide  public 
{Stglitt  tight),  whom  I  loved  {Jiealitt 
1  loved  my  characters,  too 
[Amerifan  tight),  they  seemed  so  real  to 
me  (Romancitt  tight),  and  so  I  liked  to 
leave  them  happy.  I  believe  I  wanted  to 
see  the  whole  world  happy  {Eltmerian 
tight). 

Sir  Walter. — I  also  had  that  ambition. 

Thackeray. — Do  you  even  find  Mr. 
Pickwick’s  humor  offensive  nowadays  t 

Romancist. — To  treat  a  character  with 
humor  is  to  lift  him  from  his  pedestal  to 
the  earth. 

Elsmerian. — We  have  no  patience  with 
humor.  In  these  days  of  anxious  thought 
humor  seems  a  trivial  thing.  The  world 
has  grown  sadder  since  your  time,  and  we 
novelists  of  to-day  begin  where  you  left 
off.  Were  I  to  write  a  continuation  of 

The  Pickwick  Papers,”  I  could  not 
treat  the  subject  as  Mr.  Dickens  did  ;  I 
really  could  not. 

Stylist. — Humor  is  vulgar. 

American. — Humor,  sir,  has  been  re¬ 
fined  and  chastened  since  the  infancy  of 
fiction,  and  I  am  certain  that  were  my 
humorous  characters  to  meet  yours  mine 
would  be  made  quite  uncomfortable.  Mr. 
Pickwick  could  not  possibly  be  received 
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in  the  drawinft-room  of  Sara  H.  Finney, 
and  Sain  Weller  would  be  turned  out  of 
her  kitchen.  I  believe  I  am  not  over¬ 
stating  the  case  when  I  say  that  one  can 
positively  laugh  at  your  humor. 

Dickens. — ^They  used  to  laugh. 

American. — Ah,  they  never  laugh  at 
mine. 

Dickens. — But  if  I  am  not  a  Realist,  nor 
a  Homancist,  nor  an  Elsmerian,  nor  a  St — 

American. — Oh,  we  have  placed  you. 
In  Boston  we  could  not  live  without  plac¬ 
ing  everybody,  and  you  are  ticketed  a 
caricaturist. 

Dickens  {^sighing). — I  liked  the  old 
way  tiest,  of  being  simply  a  novelist. 

American. — That  was  too  barbarous 
for  Boston.  We  have  analyzed  your 
methods,  and  found  them  puerile.  You 
have  no  subtle  insight  into  character. 
You  could  not  have  written  a  novel  about 
a  lady’s  reasons  for  passing  the  cruet. 
Nay.  more,  we  find  that  you  never  drew 
either  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  Your  sub¬ 
sidiary  characters  alone  would  rule  you  out 
of  court.  To  us  it  is  hard  work  to  put 
all  we  have  to  say  about  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  who  agice  not  to  become  engaged 
into  three  volumes.  But  you  never  send 
your  hero  twelve  miles  in  a  coach  without 
adding  another  half-dozen  chaiacters  to 
your  list.  There  is  no  such  lack  of  artis¬ 
tic  barrenness  in  our  school. 

Smollett  {enthusiasticallg).  —  What 
novels  you  who  think  so  much  about  the 
art  must  write  nowadays  !  You  will  let 
us  take  away  a  few  samples!  {^The  live 
noveliett  cough.) 

Realist  (hush'lg). — You — you  have 
heard  of  our  work  in  the  Grove  of  Bay- 
trees  f 

Sir  Walter  {apologetically). — You  see 
we  are  not  in  the  way  of  hearing — ( po¬ 
litely).  But  wo  look  forward  to  meeting 
you  there  some  day. 


Tiiackerat. — And  resuming  this  con¬ 
versation.  None  of  you  happens  to  be 
the  gentleman  who  is  rewriting  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Homer,  I  suppose  !  It  is  of 
no  consequence  ;  I — I  only  thought  that 
if  he  had  been  here  I  would  have  liked  to 
look  at  him.  That  is  all. 

Fielding  {looking  at  the  sleeper). — He 
said  he  would  take  us  back. 

(  The  novelists  shake  Mr.  Stanley  timidly, 
but  he  sleeps  on.) 

Stylist  {with  a  happy  inspiration). — 
Emin — 

Mr.  Stanley  {starting  to  his  feet).— 
You  are  ready  ?  Fall  in  liehind  me. 
Quick  mar — 

Sir  Walter. — You  won’t  mind  carry¬ 
ing  these  books  for  us  ?  {Gives  Stanley 
samples  of  Realism,  Elsmerism,  etc. ) 

Mr.  Stanley. — Right.  I  shall  give 
them  to  the  first  man  we  meet  in  Picca¬ 
dilly  to  carry. 

Romancist  {foolishly). — He  may  re¬ 
fuse. 

Mr.  Stanley  {grimly). — I  think  not. 
Now  then — 

Elsmerian  {good-naturedly). — A  mo¬ 
ment,  sir.  We  have  shown  these  gentle¬ 
men  how  the  art  of  fiction  has  developed 
since  their  day,  and  now  if  they  care  to 
offer  us  a  last  word  of  advice — 

Sir  Walter. — We  could  not  presume. 

Thackeray. — As  old-fashioned  novel¬ 
ists  of  some  repute  at  one  time,  we  might 
say  this  :  that  perhaps  if  you  thought  and 
wrote  less  about  your  styles  and  methods 
and  the  aim  of  fiction,  and,  in  short,  for¬ 
got  yourselves  now  and  again  in  your 
stories,  you  might  get  on  belter  with  your 
work.  Think  it  over. 

Mr.  Stanley. — Quick  gnsreh. 

(  The  novelists  are  left  looking  at  each  other 
self  consciously. ) 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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BY  J.  M. 

It  seems  to  me  that  above  the  dim  por-  we  are  in  a  region  of  gloom,  of  sorrows 
tals  of  that  vast  and  magic  edifice  already  so  mysteriniis  and  profound,  that  our  soul 
reared  by  Russian  intellect  to  Russia’s  shrinks  within  us,  and,  overcome  by  an- 
eternal  glory,  might  be  aptly  inscribed  guish,  we  feel  impelled  to  re-echo  the  de- 
Dante’s  fateful  words,  “  Abandon  all  spairing  cry  which  recurs  so  frequently  in 
hope,  ye  who  enter  here.”  For  verily  Russian  writings — What  is  to  be  done  ! 
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At  least  that  is  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  this  sombre  study,  and  I  defy  any 
one  with  sensitive  nerves  and  a  feeling 
heart  to  undertake  with  impunity  a  jour¬ 
ney  into  this  Inferno. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  century 
dates  the  sudden  dawn  and  marvellous  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  singular  literature  which 
exerts  over  some  minds  so  powerful  a  fas¬ 
cination.  It  requires  very  little  insight 
to  foresee  that  it  is  certain  to  exercise  a 
still  greater  influence  when  all  the  signifl- 
cance  of  this  manifestation  of  Russian 
thought  is  more  generally  felt  and  appre¬ 
ciated.  To-day  the  Russians  are  our  mas¬ 
ters  in  a  new  school — we  can  sit  at  their 
feet  and  learn. 

To  many  the  name  of  Russia  is  associ¬ 
ated  only  with  crude  ideas  of  Nihilism, 
of  attempts  to  assassinate  the  Czar,  of  a 
people  half-barbarous  and  plunged  in  utter 
ignorance,  but  of  this  Eastern  giant  slowly 
awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  power, 
and  destined  perhaps  to  regenerate  our 
old  Europe  by  the  divine  gift  of  new  ideas 
and  a  new  religion,  they  know  nothing. 
They  may  even  peruse  from  curiosity  some 
chance  samples  of  this  strange  literature 
without  seizing  upon  the  sense  of  the 
mental  and  moral  upheaval  which  either 
we  ourselves  or  our  children  must  witness. 
As  yet,  it  is  too  early  to  prophesy  events, 
we  can  only  consider  tendencies  and  study 
to  some  extent  the  men  who,  as  deposi¬ 
taries  of  the  sacred  fire,  have  been  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  mighty  reforms.  Among 
these  I  shall  refer  only  to  the  great  names 
which  stand  out  as  types,  and  resume  in 
themselves  the  development  of  Russia  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  half-century.  In  them  we 
shall  find  concentrated  and  sublimed  the 
tears  and  aspirations  and  patient  yearnings 
of  a  whole  people.  If  their  joys  are  bit¬ 
terly  ignored  and  remain  unnoted,  it  is 
because  in  truth  they  cannot  be  said  to 
exist. 

Forced  by  circumstance,  the  Russians 
have  raised  the  novel  to  the  exalted  posi¬ 
tion  which  it  holds  with  us  moderns  as 
the  faithful  chronicle  of  the  history  of  to¬ 
day.  England  can  scarcely  be  called  the 
initiator  of  this  new  dcpartuie,  although 
to  her  is  often  attributed  the  honor.  The 
English  novel  is  more  limited  in  scope 
and  mainly  domestic,  whereas  the  Russian 
novel  is  national,  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word,  and  whosoever  wishes  to  con¬ 
struct  in  the  future  the  history  of  Russia 


during  this  eventful  century  will  have  to 
turn  to  its  novels  for  documents.  And 
the  reason  is  very  simple.  In  Russia, 
owing  to  the  rigid  and  brutal  censorship 
exercised  over  the  press,  there  was  no 
other  channel  in  which  could  run  the 
floods  of  daring  and  inspired  thoughts  that 
all  at  once  swept  over  the  country — it  was 
the  only  channel  not  open  to  suspicion. 
Autocracies  are  proverbially  stupid,  and 
this  one  was  no  exception.  Thus  veiled, 
it  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  those 
barbed  words  which  were  to  sting  the 
conscience  of  a  great  and  oppressed  race 
deprived  for  centuries  of  its  birthright, 
and  arouse  it  to  attention,  but  not  to  im¬ 
mediate  action.  Therein  at  present  lies 
the  weakness  of  the  Slav  temperament  ; 
with  an  immense  capacity  for  reflection, 
Russians  have  as  yet  manifested  but  a 
limited  power  for  action. 

The  Russian  novel  contains,  therefore, 
within  itself  examples  of  poetry,  history, 
and  psychological  studies  such  as  the  woild 
has  never  seen  equalled  for  minuteness, 
accuracy,  and  power.  Mystical  reveries, 
of  infinite  beauty  and  delicacy,  satires  so 
deadly  true  in  their  aim,  so  bitter  in  their 
hidden  wrath,  that  the  publication  of  one 
sufficed  to  overthrow  the  hideous  an¬ 
achronism  of  serfdom,  an  under-current 
of  despair  so  subtle  and  profound  that  it 
manages  to  penetrate  even  our  materialis¬ 
tic  envelope,  a  probing  into  the  mystery 
of  existence  with  a  persistency  and  inten¬ 
sity  which  are  simply  appalling  in  auda¬ 
cious  conception  ;  finally,  the  restless 
searching  for  an  explanation  to  the  cruel 
problem  of  life,  the  cry  of  the  soul  for  a 
religion,  for  guidance,  for  pence.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  sacred  to  these  investigators,  to 
these  untiring  searchers  of  the  human 
heart,  or  rather  all  is  sacred,  but  not  be¬ 
yond  discussion  ;  and  these  original  minds, 
true  products  of  a  “  virgin  soil,”  have  in¬ 
vested  with  new  meaning  all  the  old  prob¬ 
lems  of  existence. 

The  same  adverse  fate  which,  brooding 
over  this  unfortunate  country,  condemned 
it  after  a  long  and  painful  travail  to  give 
forth  only  the  echoes  of  the  anguish  which 
tortures  it,  has,  in  like  manner,  inexorably 
maimed  and  shortened  the  lives  of  its 
most  brilliant  children.  In  no  country 
could  such  a  list  of  fatalities  bo  enumer¬ 
ated,  as  overtaking  contemporary  talent 
almost  as  soon  as  their  names  began  to  be 
known,  and  to  be  carried  from  mouth  to 
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mouth.  To  mention  only  some  of  these. 
Kykeieff  was  hanged  as  a  conspirator  in 
1825  ;  Pouschkine,  Russia’s  greatest  poet, 
was  killed,  at  thiity-eight  years  of  age,  in 
a  duel  ;  Griboiedoff  was  assassinated  at 
Teheran  ;  Lermontoff,  a  well-known  and 
most  promising  writer,  was  killed  in  a 
duel  in  the  Caucasus  at  the  age  of  thirty  ; 
Venevitinoff  died  broken-hearted  at 
twenty-two,  his  end  hastened  by  the  in¬ 
sults  and  outiages  to  which  he  was  sub¬ 
jected  ;  Koltzoff,  at  twenty-three,  died  of 
grief,  caused  him  by  his  family  ;  Belinsky 
fell  a  victim,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  to 
misery  and  hunger ;  Dostoievsky,  after 
sentence  of  death,  was  sent,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  for  a  slight  offence,  to  the 
mines  of,  Siberia  forever ;  ^and  lastly 
Gogol,  who  committed  suicide  when  only 
forty-three.  If,  as  is  said,  there  comes 
"  Misfortune  to  those  who  stone  their 
prophets,”  then  we  can  understand  in 
some  measure  why  the  misfortunes  of 
Russia  are  darker  and  deeper  than  those 
of  any  other  land. 

Until  the  commencement  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  national 
literature  in  Russia — in  fact,  one  could 
scarcely  say  that  there  was  any  national 
feeling.  The  mass  of  the  nation  was 
made  up  of  voiceless  slaves,  whose  unin¬ 
telligible  murmurs  had  never  been  inter¬ 
preted  ;  the  upper  or  governing  classes 
prided  themselves  on  introducing  customs 
and  modes  of  thought  borrowed  from 
France  and  Germany,  as  little  national  as 
possible.  Since  even  reflected  light  is 
preferatile  to  the  drear  night  of  igno¬ 
rance,  the  scanty  education  then  offered  at 
the  universities  to  the  youth  of  that  epoch, 
evoked  longings  for  something  higher, 
and  many  left  their  country  to  steep  them¬ 
selves  more  fully  in  the  metaphysics  of 
Germany,  or  the  humanitarian  philosophy 
of  the  French  Revolution.  The  germ 
was  deposited  ;  it  had  but  to  fructify  and 
develop,  not  into  a  servile  imitation  of 
well-known  models,  but  into  that  rare  and 
powerful  literary  florescence  which  we 
are  at  present  considering.  At  first, 
doubtless,  even  among  those  possessed  of 
undeniable  genius,  the  influence  of  West¬ 
ern  thought  was  clearly  manifest,  and  in 
the  works  of  Pouschkine,  the  first  poet  of 
any  eminence,  the  trace  of  Byron  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that,  after  the  deceptions 
due  to  the  unfulfilled  hopes  engendered 


by  the  terrible  years  of  1789-91,  a  wave 
of  reaction  and  despair  swept  over  many 
souls  of  a  similar  bent,  simultaneously, 
and  with  almost  irresistible  force.  For 
instance,  Goethe  gave  us  Werther  and 
Fautt,  than  which  there  are  no  gloomier 
contributions  to  modern  pessimism  ;  By¬ 
ron  drew  from  his  lyre  morbid  strains  that 
were  not  wholly  theatrical,  but  repre¬ 
sented  a  state  of  mind  common  to  many  ; 
in  France.  Chateaubriand  took  up  the 
same  theme,  and  these  great  men  had 
many  imitators.  So  late  as  the  middle  of 
this  century,  the  reverberation  of  these 
painful  chords  still  continued  in  the  work 
of  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  in  some  of  the 
early  work  of  Georges  Sand  ;  and  for  a 
long  period  we  fail  to  find  the  joyful  note 
which  is  the  prelude  of  a  brighter  day. 

I  will  not  here  discuss  the  reasons  of  the 
disappointment  which  seemed  suddenly  to 
overwhelm  mankind.  We  can  destroy 
rapidly,  but  we  can  only  build  up  by  dint 
of  infinite  pains  and  patience,  and  it  is  a 
truth  we  too  often  forget  in  our  haste  to 
regenerate  the  world. 

The  Russians  inaugurated  the  modern 
realistic  or  naturalistic  form  of  novel, 
around  which  so  many  storms  have  raged, 
and  it  is  they  who,  backward  in  all  else, 
and  indebted  to  the  West  for  every  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulus,  have  produced  and  fash¬ 
ioned  this  marvellous  instrument  of  cul¬ 
ture  and  progress.  Vet  it  must  be  noted, 
never  have  the  Russians  sullied  their  pages 
with  the  inartistic  enormities  which  we 
owe  to  the  pen  of  the  French  father  of 
naturalism.  Nothing  in  cither  French, 
German,  or  English  literature  can  equal 
this  particular  product  of  the  Russian 
soil.  The  novel  with  us  Westerns  has 
not  had  the  same  function  to  fulfil,  aud 
did  not  need  to  be  at  once  an  instrument 
ot  enlightenment,  comfort,  counsel,  and 
reform.  Simple  amusement  is  not  even 
taken  into  consideration.  As  a  result,  an 
immense  country  has  been  gradually  revo¬ 
lutionized,  educated,  uplifted  to  such  an 
extent,  and  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
that  it  is  impossible  to  forecast  the  splen¬ 
did  future  of  a  race  which  can  give  birth 
to  such  sons  and  daughters  under  such 
conditions.  In  fact,  in  the  enthusiastic 
opinion  of  some  admirers,  the  inUllectual, 
if  not  material^  empire  of  the  world  will 
some  day  be  divided  between  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Sclavonic  races,  two  peo¬ 
ples  as  diverse  in  their  aims  and  natures 
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as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  Uus* 
sian,  dreamy,  poetical,  snbtle,  wonder¬ 
fully  receptive,  and  naturally  devoid  of 
prejudice,  absorbing  all  learning  with  ease, 
possessing  talents  of  a  highly  artistic  or¬ 
der,  ardent,  though  indolent,  protoundly 
melancholy  and  religious.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon,  straightforward,  practical,  ener¬ 
getic,  prejudiced  ;  not  given  to  dreams, 
much  more  materialistic  than  mystical, 
with  a  passion  rather  for  justice  than  for 
ideal  goodness  ;  a  dominating,  aggressive 
race,  with  talents  nut  running  in  the  artis¬ 
tic  direction,  taking  a  joyous  if  somewhat 
limited  view  of  existence,  and  little  tor¬ 
mented  by  conceptions  of  the  InKnite.  It 
is  true  that  these  two  races  contrast  with, 
and  complete  each  other,  and  typify  in 
themselves  some  of  the  best  attributes  of 
humanity.  A  mighty  harmony  would 
arise  from  their  collaboration  in  the  work 
of  progress.  But  even  if  this  forecast  were 
correct,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  how 
greatly  mankind  is  indebted  to  the  I^atin 
races  for  the  grace,  harmony,  and  lucidity 
of  their  productions,  as  well  as  to  less 
widely-known  but  not  less  interesting  peo¬ 
ples,  for  those  unfamiliar  but  piquantly 
original  flowers  of  genius  whtch  blussorit 
among  them  occastonally.  Ail  that  we 
can  feel  certain  of,  at  present,  is  that, 
overburdened  by  the  wealth  of  woe  srrr- 
rounding  them,  and  preoccupied  by  the 
many  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  the  Kussian 
poets  and  prophets  have  not  said  their  last 
word.  Their  first  is  a  thrilling  one — it  is, 
perhaps,  best  expressed  by  the  word  com¬ 
passion.  Noble  and  lovely  word  !  “To 
pity”  means  “  to  help,*’  and  who  knows 
where  that  new  solidarity  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  up  between  nations  as  t>etween  mem¬ 
bers  of  groups  may  not  conduct  us  !  Even 
in  Russia  faint  gleams  of  the  Aurora 
which  at  length  is  to  overspread  her,  may 
be  discerned,  and  slight  warnings  of  that 
terrible  tempest  which,  before  clearirrg  the 
air,  will  cause  thrones  to  shake,  and  scat¬ 
ter  the  sanctioned  abuses  of  centuries  far 
and  wide.  Russians  will  not,  in  that  day, 
not  far  distant,  forget  their  prophets  and 
martyrs,  their  heroes  and  saints.  They 
will  not  forget  those  who  opened  up  glori¬ 
ous  paths  of  dilKculty  and  danger,  who 
caught  and  fixed  all  the  scattered  gleams 
of  light  into  one  glowing  focus,  and 
stamped,  with  the  unmistakable  mark  of 
genius,  the  nationality  and  aspirations  of 
a  great  people.  Among  the  leaser  lights. 


the  illustrious  names  of  Gogol,  Pousch- 
kine,  Dostoievsky,  Tourgenief,  Tolstoi — 
types  of  all  the  best  and  most  characteris¬ 
tic  of  their  peculiar  qualities — will  then 
receive  the  homage  which  is  their  due. 

To  Gogol  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
the  first  gathered  together  and  enshrined 
as  only  genius  can,  the  most  iH'aiitiful  of 
the  innumerable  legends,  tales,  and  folk¬ 
lore  in  which  Russia  abounds,  lie  it  was 
who  first  translated  the  vague  complaint 
of  the  crushed  millions,  their  pathetic 
poetry,  thiir  measureless  patience,  their 
dim  longings.  The  whole  extent  of  their 
wrongs  he  perceived  l>etter  than  they 
themselves  could,  and  by  such  works  as 
the  “  Revisor,’’  a  marvel  of  masterly  sar- 
rasiii  and  irony,  and  “  Dead  Souls,’’  be 
succeeded  in  overturning  a  system.  Many 
abuses  are  still  left,  but  some  at  least  are 
dead  or  slowly  dying.  It  is  impossible 
for  me,  however  tempted,  in  a  short  sketch 
like  this,  to  enter  into  the  method  of 
treatment  employed  by  the  author  in 
these  two  famous  works.  I  must  refer 
the  student  to  the  original.  But,  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  wonderful  precision  of  detail, 
power  of  delineation  and  ironical  sallies, 
it  suffices  only  to  observe  that  in  Russia 
scores  and  scores  of  passages  have  become 
proverbial — as,  for  instance,  the  reproof 
administered  by  a  corrupt  official  to  an 
underling,  “  you  rob  too  much  for  your 
grade,’’  which  excites  roars  of  significant 
4uKhter  in  Russia,  where  the  allusion — 
owing  to  the  widespread  red-tapeisiii  and 
corruption — is  full  of  savor.  Here,  of 
course,  where  jobbery,  bribes,  and  mis- 
appropriation  of  public  money  arc  un¬ 
known,  such  a  taunt  would  be  pointless. 
When  Gogol  read  his  manuscript  of  the 
“  Revisor’’  to  Pouschkine  this  latter  re¬ 
marked — so  great  was  the  sense  of  desola¬ 
tion  which  overcame  him — “  God  !  what 
M  sad  country  our  Russia  is  1’’  That  was 
fifty  years  ago — it  is  still  a  sad  country, 
as  witness  one  of  the  last  productions  of 
Tolstoi’s,  “  What  is  to  be  done  f’’  One 
arises  from  its  perusal  no  long^-r  English 
or  Russian,  but  a  human  being  only,  pro¬ 
foundly  troubled,  conscience-stricken, 
asking,  ‘*  Is  it  possible  such  misery  ex¬ 
ists  When  we  thought  we  knew  the 
depths  we  find  there  are  still  greater 
depths.  Yes,  what  is  to  be  done?  Who 
will  answer,  who  will  shed  a  ray  of  light 
on  this  gloomy  picture  I  To  Tolstoi  there 
is  but  one  answer — sympathy,  help,  but 
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inUUigent  sympathy,  intelligent  help.  I 
am  sure  any  one  who  takes  up  this  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  Despair  ana  reads  it,  text 
by  text,  as  I  read  it  with  the  wind  moan¬ 
ing  among  the  firs  on  the  mountain-tops 
and  the  rain  flooding  the  mountain  streams, 
amid  the  intense  melancholy  of  Nature's 
most  melancholy  moods  in  the  dark  brood¬ 
ing  of  the  silent  night,  will  receive  the 
same  impression  as  1  did,  will  absorb  all 
the  bitterness  and  yearning  of  Tolstoi’s 
soul  and  will  relinquish  that  little  volume 
no  longer  astonished  that  he  should  ex¬ 
claim,  “  What  is  to  be  done  f”  For  the 
moment  one  feels  inclined  to  welcome 
rather  a  thousand  revolutions  with  blood 
running  in  streams  and  a  thousand  crimes 
of  reprisal  against  oppressors  sinning 
doubtless  unknowingly  in  their  crass  ob¬ 
tuseness,  than  a  continuance  of  such  un¬ 
merited  poverty  and  suffering.  This  is 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  conducts  us  to 
what  is  vulgarly  called  active  Nihilism, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  stake  or  to  Siberia. 
Tolstoi'  himself  it  has  led  to  a  voluntary 
renunciation  of  riches,  but  is  his  answer 
to  the  enigma  the  whole  answer!  In 
“  What  is  to  be  done  f”  the  author  starts 
with  bags  of  money  to  relieve  the  wretched¬ 
ness  with  which  he  is  being  continually 
haunted  in  Moscow.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
guess  the  result — deception — the  misery 
not  touched,  nay,  it  is  even  intensified  by 
his  gifts.  Then  comes  the  harrowing 
pictures  he  knows  so  well  how  to  draw — 
no  mere  artistic  touches  these,  but  true, 
profound,  human,  eternal.  It  is  our 
brothers  and  sisteis  we  see  there  before 
us,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  palpitating, 
quivering,  and  most  pitiful  of  all,  uncom¬ 
plaining.  Unknown  heroisms,  unwept, 
obscure  martyrdoms.  What  wonder  if 
Russian  ears  catch  only  the  burden  of 
heavy  days  !  How  can  it  be  otherwise  f 
Whether  Tolstoi  has  or  has  not  discovered 
the  true  remedy  for  this  terrible  state  of 
things  is  open  to  conjecture.  Enough 
that  he  is  satisfied,  that  his  soul  has  found 
peace  through  universal  charity  and 
brotherhood  in  Christ.  He  has  borne  his 
art  nobly,  and  has  sown  seed  which  will 
ear  fruit. 

I  have  passed,  not  without  reason,  from 
Gogol  to  Tolstoi,  to  instance  the  similarity 
of  spirit  but  dissimilarity  of  method  which 
unite  these  two  natures  so  opposite  in 
other  respects.  Both  are  distinguished 
by  an  intense  love  of  country  and  a  keen 


appreciation  of  the  causes  which  under¬ 
mine  and  impair  that  country’s  greatness. 

I  will  here  refrain  from  quoting  those 
thrilling  descriptions  of  Gogol  illustrative 
of  the  limitless,  vast  plains  of  Russia,  and 
of  their  beauty,  so  real,  so  perceptible  to 
the  Muscovite  soul.  Among  so  many 
gems,  each  one  more  wonderful  than  the 
other,  how  to  choose  ?  “  Night  in 

Ukraine,”  ‘‘  Invocation  to  the  Steppes,” 
‘‘  To  Russia,”  and  many  more  !  Love  of 
country  has  perhaps  Iteyond  and  above  all 
else  excited  man’s  best  endeavors  and 
called  forth  his  highest  achievements. 
There  is  one  theme  only  which  lifts  us 
higher,  and  that  is  the  love  of  humanity, 
comprising  as  it  does,  the  spiritual  and 
material,  a  conception  of  which  is  impos¬ 
sible  without  intense  devotion  to  man  and 
to  what  some  of  us  call  God,  others,  high 
ideals. 

No  two  masters  can  be  more  opposite 
in  their  styles  and  manner  of  proceeding 
than  Tourgenief  and  Dostoievsky,  whose 
names  have  been  made  familiar  to  all  of 
us  by  means  of  French  and  English  trans¬ 
lations,  mere  or  less  true  to  the  original. 
And  yet  common  to  both  is  the  same  ar¬ 
dent  desire  to  regenerate  Russia  and  the 
same  hopeless  and  helpless  undercurrent 
of  negation  (of  the  utter  vanity  and  noth¬ 
ingness  of  everything)  which  distinguishes 
all  this  group  of  writers.  Nothing  can 
be  more  suave,  more  poetical,  more  per¬ 
fect  than  Tourgenief 's  desciiptions  of 
scenery.  We  have  here  neither  the  rugged 
strength  of  Tolstoi  ,nor  the  brilliant  and 
bitter  sarcasms  of  Gogol,  nor  ihe  tor¬ 
mented  if  inspired  ravings  of  Dostoievsky. 
Tourgenief  has  caught  something  of  the 
Western  spirit  of  harmony  and  propor¬ 
tion.  His  work  is,  as  we  say,  more  artis¬ 
tic.  None  the  less  is  there  a  deep  pur¬ 
pose  underlying  it !  He  was  the  first  to 
foresee,  to  define  and  describe  Russia’s 
modem  malady,  Nihilism  or  Anarchism. 
In  order  to  understand  fully  the  entire  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  terms,  we  should  recall 
the  origin  (as  far  as  it  can  be  traced  back) 
of  the  Muscovite  race,  and  reflect  upon 
the  result  of  the  conversion  to  Christianity 
of  a  people  naturally  inclined  by  their 
Asiatic  temperament  to  the  more  contem¬ 
plative  attitude  of  Buddhiam  and  accept¬ 
ing  not  unwillingly  here  and  hereafter  a 
state  of  renunciation  and  annihilation.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  clearly  in  few  words 
this  fatalistic  bent  of  the  Russian  mind. 
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Upon  it  has  become  grafted  the  religion 
of  sacrifice  and  suffering,  intermingled 
with  the  negations  of  to-day,  the  pessi¬ 
mism  of  Schopenhauer  and  his  school,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  new  ideas  of  which  the 
seeds  sown  in  the  French  Revolution  have 
developed  and  expanded  through  the  light 
of  science  during  this  wonderful  nine¬ 
teenth  century  into  all  those  doctrines  of 
progress  with  which  we  are  so  familiar, 
and  from  which  some  of  us  expect  to  be 
ushered  in  the  reign  of  true  happiness  and 
[>eace.  But  it  seems  as  if  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  certain  natures  who,  endowed 
with  vivid  imagination  and  highly-wrought 
sympathies,  will  continue  to  suffer  from 
the  contemplation  of  Nature’s  seeming 
eternal  immorality,  even  when  their  own 
lot  or  the  general  lot  of  their  country  is 
ameliorated.  They  will  continue  to  ask, 
why  all  this  senseless  suffering  in  the  past, 
why  these  longings  for  unattainable  per¬ 
fection  !  They  will  probe  and  search — 
wc  shall  always  have  such  among  us — and 
the  result  will  forever  be  the  same,  pain 
and  confusion  and  the  last  cry  of  bewil¬ 
dered  humanity  seeking  guidance  and 
comfort  in  hours  of  anguish,  “  My  God, 
iny  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  f” 
Let  those  who  think  that  material  gratifica¬ 
tions  alone  will  satisfy  the  passionate  eager 
soul  of  man  keep  their  faith.  It  suits 
them,'.but  those  who  hunger  for  the  ideal 
and  the  difficult  of  attainment  will,  as 
heretofore,  be  tom  and  wounded  in  life’s 
struggle,  will  bear  their  cross  and  wear 
their  crown  of  thoins  until  they  sleep  in 
Death,  and  then,,  as  Hamlet  says,  “  the 
rest  is  silence.” 

To  return  to  Tourgenief.  He  paints 
with  rare  skill  the  interesting  physiog¬ 
nomies  of  his  countrywomen.  Gogol  was 
perfectly  incapable  of  portraying  a  worn- 
an.  His  women  are  mere  shadows,  none 
have  the  breath  of  life.  But  with  what 
characters  has  not  Tourgenief  presented 
us  !  Indeed  all  ciitics  concur  in  finding 
Tourgenief’s  heroines  far  superior  to  his 
male  creations.  They  possess  the  cour¬ 
age,  the  determination,  the  fire,  the  prac¬ 
tical  ability  wanting  in  these  latter.  They 
initiate  and  carry  out  the  boldest  designs 
without  faltering,  without  repenting, 
without  repining.  And  we  should  re¬ 
member  that  these  are  not  the  mere  cre¬ 
ations  of  a  poet’s  fancy — they  are  real, 
living  portraits.  These  women,  or  others 
like  them,  lived,  suffered,  braved  every¬ 


thing  for  the  cause  they  held  sacred.  The 
names  of  tlio  martyrs  of  “  the  coming  Rus¬ 
sia”  arc  household  words  ;  we  arc  proud 
to  claim  them  as  of  our  sex,  to  class  them 
with  the  Madame  Rolands,  the  Charlotte 
Cordays,  and  all  those  generous,  noble 
spirits  who  have  helped  to  keep  alight  the 
ardent  flame  which  serves  to  feed  ever  and 
anon  our  cooling  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 

Every  question  is  discussed  in  all  its 
asjiects  by  these  so-called  Nihilists.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  censidered  too  sacred.  Old  prej¬ 
udices  are  swept  aside  as  cobwebs.  We 
have  only,  over  here,  advanced  timidly  to 
the  point  of  inquiring  whether  mariiage, 
as  an  institution,  may  not  be  a  failure. 
These  audacious  iconoclasts  demand  boldly 
(in  Tourgenief’s  ‘‘  Fathers  and  Sons”) 
whether  “  Marriage  is  a  folly  or  a  crime  t” 
Now,  whether  we  like  them  or  not,  such 
mental  shocks  aro  beneficial,  and  dispose 
118  to  ask  whether — although,  of  course, 
the  English  are  the  most  moral  and  ad¬ 
vanced  people  in  the  world — we  may  not 
have  something  to  learn  even  of  our  sav¬ 
age  neighbors,  the  Russians.  And  I  warn 
those  who  may  feel  tempted,  from  curi¬ 
osity,  and  for  no  deeper  motive,  to  study 
this  people  and  their  literature,  that  un¬ 
less  they  really  desire  to  understand  and 
to  learn  and  to  admire  candidly,  they  will 
be  continually  out  of  harmony  with  their 
novel  mode  of  thinking  and  of  dealing 
with  the  eternal  problems  of  existence. 
Dostoievsky  introduces  us  to  yet  another 
world,  where  all  our  preconceived  notions 
of  light  and  wrong  become  confused  and 
disorganized,  and  where  all  social  conven¬ 
tions  are  set  at  nought.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  figures  in  ‘‘  Crime  and  Punishment” 
are  a  murderer  and  a  prostitute  ;  in  the 
”  Idiot,”  all  the  interest  of  the  story  cen¬ 
tres  round  an  epileptic,  and  always  the 
poor  and  the  humble  and  the  diseased  and 
the  simple  and  the  criminal  are  exalted, 
pitied,  and  uncondemned.  And  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  the  murderer  is 
not  an  ordinary  murderer,  or  the  prosti¬ 
tute  any  exception  to  her  class.  By  no 
means.  But  by  the  simple  and  sublime 
power  of  genius,  the  workings  of  these 
minds  are  laid  bare  before  us,  and,  com¬ 
prehending  at  last  these  abnormalities,  we 
do  for  a  moment  what  is  not  done  in  real 
life,  we  forgive.  We  are  led  to  see  how 
any  one  of  us,  if  unprepared  by  previous 
training,  if  placed  in  certain  circumstances 
may  be  led  to  commit  certain  actions 
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which  we  term  immoral,  jast  as  we  think 
every  day  certain  thoughts  which  arc  im¬ 
moral,  but  which,  by  force  of  will,  habit, 
or  fear,  do  not  develop  into  actions. 
Whoever  denies  this  neither  understands 
human  nature  nor  the  laws  which  govern 
it.  There  is  no  abrupt  line  of  demarca¬ 
tion  between  health  and  disease,  between 
physiology  and  pathology,  between  right 
and  wrong.  Indeed,  is  it  not  certain  that 
what  is  right  in  one  instance  may  be  wrong 
in  another  f  This  is  the  vast  held  of  an¬ 
alysis  of  motive  and  action  lying  before 
the  modern  romancer.  There  is  a  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  mind  as  of  the  countenance. 
When  Kaakolnikoff,  the  murderer,  throws 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  unfortunate  who 
feeds  her  parents  with  the  price  paid  for 
her  degradation,  she  who  has  led  Raskol- 
nikoff  to  expiation  and  rehabilitation,  he 
cries  out  when  she  wishes  to  raise  him  : 

It  is  not  before  thee  that  I  prostrate 
myself,  but  before  all  the  suffering  of  hu* 
manity  and  these  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing  words  are  the  keynote  to  the  whole  of 
Dostoievsky’s  teachings  :  Dostoievsky, 
whose  nerves  had  been  shattered  during 
those  terrible  moments  when  a  youth  of 
twenty-two,  with  breast  bared  and  eyes 
bound,  be  stood  awaiting  the  fatal  bullet 
which  was  to  end  his  existence.  The 
death-sentence  was  remitted  at  the  last 
moment,  and  long  years  of  exile  in  Siberia 
replaced  it.  The  fruit  of  those  years’  ex- 

Eirience  we  have  in  these  strange  volumes. 

e  not  astonished,  therefore,  at  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  an  atmosphere  of  madness, 
incoherence,  folly  and  crime.  Dostoievsky 
never  once  complains  of  losing  what  the 
Kusaians  affectionately  denominate  their 
“  dear  little  liberty  no,  he  accepts 
without  murmuring  his  initiation  into 
others’  miseries  which  he  strives  to  cure  or 
to  mitigate  by  boundless  comprehension 
and  compassion. 

As  for  his  opinions,  here  is  a  quotation 
which  must  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

“Socialism  is  the  progeny  of  Romanism 
and  of  the  Komanistio  spirit  and  eesenoe. 
But  it  and  its  brother  Atheism  proceed  from 
Despair,  from  the  inconsistency  of  Catholicism 
with  moral  sense,  in  order  that  it  might  re¬ 
place  in  itself  the  best  moral  power  of  religion, 
in  order  to  appease  the  spiritual  thirst  of 
parched  humanity  and  save  it,  not  by  Christ, 
bnt  by  force.  *  Do  not  dare  to  brieve  in 
Cod,  do  not  dare  to  possess  any  individuality, 
any  personality,’  *  fraternity  or  death,’  two 
million  heads,  you  shall  know  them  by  their 
works,  we  are  told.  And  we  must  not  sup- 
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pose  that  all  this  is  harmless  and  safe  for  our¬ 
selves.  Oh,  no,  we  most  resist,  we  must  for¬ 
tify,  and  quickly,  quickly.  We  must  let  our 
Christ  shine  forth  upon  the  buttresses  of  the 
Western  nations,  onr  Christ  whom  toe  have 
preserved  intact,  and  whom  Mey  have  not  so 
much  as  known.  Not  as  slaves,  allowing  our¬ 
selves  to  be  caught  by  the  hooks  of  Jesuit 
anglers,  bnt  by  carrying  our  religion  to  them. 
We  must  stand  before  them  at  the  head  of 
the  Christian  army.’’ 

And  again — 

“  We  Russians  no  sooner  arrive  at  the  brink 
of  the  water  and  realize  that  we  are  really  at 
the  brink,  than  we  are  so  delighted  with  the 
outlook  that  in  we  plunge  and  swim  to  the 
furthest  point  we  can  perceive.  Why  is  this 
This  Russian  eccentricity  of  ours  not  only 
astonishes  ourselves  ;  all  Europe  wonders  at 
our  conduct  on  such  occasions  ;  for  if  one  of 
ns  goes  over  to  Roman  Catholicism,  he  is  sure 
to  become  a  Jesuit  at  once,  and  a  rabid  one 
into  the  bargain  ;  if  one  of  us  becomes  an 
Atheist,  be  must  needs  begin  to  insist  on  the 
prohibition  of  faith  in  Cod  by  force,  that  is, 
by  the  sword.  Why  is  this — why  does  he 
then  exceed  all  bounds  at  once  ?  Do  you  not 
know  ?  It  is  because  he  has  found  land  at 
last — land  that  he  sought  in  vain  liefore— and 
because  his  soul  is  rejoiced  to  find  it.  He  has 
found  land,  and  he  throws  himself  upon  it 
and  kisses  it.  Oh,  it  is  not  from  vanity 
alone,  it  is  not  from  wretched  feelings  of 
vanity  that  Russians  become  Atheists  and 
Jesuits  ;  bnt  from  spiritual  thirst,  from  an¬ 
guish  of  longing  after  higher  things,  after  dry, 
firm  land,  and  anguish  for  the  loss  of  foothold 
on  their  own  Urra ybma,  which  they  never  be¬ 
lieved  in  because  they  never  knew  it. 

**  It  is  so  easy  for  a  Russian  to  become  an 
Atheist,  far  more  so  than  for  any  other  na¬ 
tionality  in  the  world.  And  not  only  does  a 
Russian  *  become  an  Atheist,'  bnt  he  actually 
believes  is  Atheism,  just  as  though  he  had 
found  a  new  faith,  not  perceiving  that  he  has 
pinned  his  faith  to  nii.  8nch  is  our  anguish 
of  thirst.  Whoso  has  no  country  has  no  Cod. 

“  Bnt  let  these  thirsty  Russian  souls  find, 
like  Columbus'  discoverers,  a  new  world  ; 
let  them  find  the  Russian  world,  let  them 
search  and  discover  all  the  gold  and  treas¬ 
ure  that  lies  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  their 
own  land,  bhow  them  the  restitution  of  lost 
humanity,  in  the  future,  by  Russian  thought 
alone,  and  by  means  of  the  Cod  and  of  the 
Christ  of  onr  Russian  faith,  and  you  will  see 
how  mighty,  and  just,  and  wise,  and  good  a 
giant  will  rise  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  aston¬ 
ished  and  frightened  world  ;  astonished  be¬ 
cause  they  expect  nothing  bnt  the  sword  force 
from  us,  if  anything,  because  they  think  they 
will  get  nothing  out  of  ns  without  a  spice  of 
barbarism.  This  has  been  the  case  up  till 
now,  and  the  longer  matters  go  on  as  they  are 
now  proceeding,  the  more  clear  will  be  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.’’ 

These  sentences  exhibit  better  than  any 
words  of  mine  the  exaltation  of  sentiment 
and  expression  habitual  to  Dostoievsky, 
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■lid  apparently  peculiar  to  the  Slav  tern* 
perainent. 

Tolstoi  has  given  us  his  confession  in 
the  various  works  published  by  him  from 
time  to  time.  Ilis  “  Peace  and  War”  is 
a  chapter  from  history  palpitating  with  in¬ 
terest  and  actuality.  The  personality  of 
Tolstoi,  his  thoughts,  struggles,  aims,  can 
be  traced  throughout  his  writings,  all  and 
every  one.  The  Cossacks”  is  a  won- 
deiful  study  of  the  civilized  man  brought 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  a  more  primi¬ 
tive  but  nut  ignoble  race.  In  ”  Anna 
Karenina”  we  have  Tolstoi’s  own  particu¬ 
lar  views  on  marriage  and  divorce  set 
forth.  Marriage  he  regards  as  indissolu¬ 
ble,  a  sacrament.  Anna  Karenina,  a  no¬ 
ble  and  gentle  nature,  unable  to  support 
the  burden  of  a  false  position,  courts 
death  as  a  release.  Unfortunately,  much 
of  the  asceticism  of  Tolstoi’s  teaching 
loses  its  value  when  we  remember  that  he 
passed  through  I  he  fiery  period  of  youth, 
not  without  sundry  scars  and  scorchings, 
and  that,  a'lthough  we  listen  with  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  words  of  wisdom  spoken  by  a 
master-mind,  we  are  nut  obliged  to  believe 
that  he  is  in  absolute  possession  of  the 
whole  truth.  Enough  that  he  has  taught 
us  much,  and  raised,  and  helped  to  purify 
us. 

To  turn  to  two  of  the  shining  lights  of 
the  present  moment,  we  shall  be  well  re¬ 
paid  by  a  perusal  of  the  works  of  Stepniak 
and  Kropotkin.  We  shall  then  be  able 
still  more  thoroughly  to  enter  into  those 
questions  which  are  agitating  Russia,  and 
which  more  or  less  occupy — although  less 
feverishly — much  of  the  attention  of  other 
European  nations. 

Stepniak  explains  the  working  of  the 
Russian  ”  Mir”  and  dilates  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  question.  lie  has  given  us  the 
pathetic  sketches  in  ”  Underground  Rus¬ 
sia”  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  We 
shall  also  see  that  although  the  name  of 
‘‘  Nihilism”  was  invented  by  Tourgenief, 
the  party  that  he  called  Nihilist  has  noth¬ 
ing  in  common  with  the  party  which  as¬ 
tonished  Europe  by  its  terrific  deeds  from 
1878  to  1881. 

Nihilism,  as  represented  by  Bazardoff 
in  “  Fathers  and  Sons,”  is  roughly  the 
negation  of  all  supernaturalism,  of  all 
duty,  religion  or  obligation,  the  absolute 
triumph  of  individual  will.  This  positiv¬ 
ist  fanaticism  exploded  in  Russia  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Naw  Saams-Vou  LU,  No.  1.  8 


serfs.  It  was  a  great  literary  and  philo¬ 
sophical  movement,  which  made  neither 
victims  nor  martyrs,  but  it  destroyed  the 
remnant  of  religious  spirit  in  the  upprr 
classes  of  society,  and  contributed  to  the 
emancipation  of  women  in  that  country. 
Toward  1871,  the  Socialistic  movement 
began  to  spread.  As  the  government  i  f 
the  Czar  hes'tated  to  pursue  liberal  re¬ 
forms,  Bakomime  and  Lawroff  preached 
in  favor  of  a  revolution.  The  spectacle 
of  the  French  Commune  dazzled  and  ex¬ 
cited  all  these  revolutionaries.  The  most 
fervent  members  of  the  ”  International  ” 
were  the  young  Russian  exiles  studying 
medicine  at  Zurich.  These  minds,  desti¬ 
tute  of  faith,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  were  all  the  more  ready  to  accept  a 
new  religion,  whether  of  destructii>n  nr 
reconstruction.  But  the  people  remained 
deaf  and  the  Government  pitiless.  Then 
we  have  the  story  of  the  memor.'ible  days 
of  1878,  no  arrests  or  punishments  ever 
discouraging  the  ardent  little  band.  In 
Stepniak’s  work  we  find  the  lives  of  the 
saints  of  Nihilism  written  with  the  de¬ 
voted  enthusiasm  of  a  believer,  or,  should 
we  say,  of  a  fanatic  f  And,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  in  poiing  over  these  miracles  of 
energy,  patience  and  devotion,  we  forget 
the  horrors  of  the  crimes  committed,  in 
admiration  of  the  heroism  of  the  crimi¬ 
nals.  In  order  to  judge  of  the  moral 
strength  of  these  Russian  terroiists  we 
need  to  be  reminded  that  they  had  no 
hope  of  a  future  life,  nor  any  desire  of 
public  recognition. 

And  now,  a  word  on  the  Anarchism  of 
Prince  Kiapotkin.  Krapotkin  believes 
that  the  awakening  of  the  people  is  near, 
that  a  great  revolution  will  soon  renew  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  everywhere  States 
are  trembling  to  their  foundations,  old 
governments  breaking  up,  the  age  of  capi¬ 
tal  nearly  past,  and  that  the  result  of  this 
social  cataclysm  will  surely  be  a  com¬ 
munity  of  goods  and  land,  with  no  privi¬ 
leged  classes.  Lif>erties  are  no  longer  to 
be  given  with  a  grudging  hand  by  govern¬ 
ments,  but  taken  by  the  people — that  is 
to  say,  no  government,  no  State,  Anarchy 
pure  and  simple,  and  the  reign  of  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom,  meaning  in  IVmce  Kra- 

frotkin’s  mind,  we  presume,  the  reign  of 
ove  upon  earth,  and  peace  and  good-will 
to  all  men — the  millennium. 

Here  we  probably  look  upon  him  as  a 
mystical  if  not  dangerous  dreamer,  but 
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some  of  the  ideals  he  aims  at  are  such  as 
we  are  all  fighting  for — such  of  us  at  least 
who  fight  at  all. 

What  IS  to  be  the  future  of  Russia  f 
Who  shall  solve  that  enigma!  Strain 
our  ears  as  we  may,  we  can  only  catch 
faint  sounds  of  the  inevitable  struggle. 
Russia  is  quietly  preparing  new  forces, 
slowly  undermining  the  work  of  ages,  and 
the  sudden  crash  of  despotic  institutions 
may  erelong  startle  us  into  the  knowledge 
that  the  regeneration  of  a  mighty  empire 
has  commenced. 

I  cannot  conclude  more  'fitly  this  inad¬ 
equate  sketch  than  by  rendering  Gogol’s 
apostrophe  to  Russia,  written  when  ho 
was  in  Italy  : 

*■  Rnssia  !  Russia  !  from  the  beautiful  oonn- 
try  I  inhabit  I  see  thee,  1  see  thee  distinctly, 
oh  my  country  !  Nature  has  not  been  prodigal 
to  thee.  Thou  hast  nothing  either  to  charm 
or  to  startle  the  eye.  No,  nothing  in  thee. 
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Russia,  either  splendid  or  marvellous.  All  is 
open,  desert,  flat.  The  little  towns  are 
scarcely  perceptible.  Nothing  to  seduce  or  to 
flatter  the  eyesight.  What  secret,  mysterious 
force  draws  me  then  to  thee  ?  Why  does  thy 
sad,  monotonous,  troubled  song— carried 
through  all  thy  length  and  breadth,  from  one 
sea  to  another  -  sound  forever  in  my  ears? 
What  is  this  song  ?  Whence  come  those  ac¬ 
cents  and  those  sobs  re-echoing  in  my  heart  ? 
What  are  those  painful  chords  which  pene¬ 
trate  my  soul  and  awake  remembranoeN  ? 
Russia,  what  will’st  thou  of  me?  What  is 
this  obscure,  mysterious  tie  which  binds  ns 
together  ?  Why  dost  thou  look  at  me  thus  ? 
My  lips  are  sealed  in  presence  of  thy  immen¬ 
sity.  From  thy  infinite  vastness  what  is  to 
be  prophesied  ?  Thou  art  the  mother  country 
of  thoughts,  the  greatness  of  which  cannot  be 
measured.  Thy  unmeasured  extent  is  power¬ 
fully  reflected  in  my  soul,  and  an  unknown 
force  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  my  being. 
What  a  dazzling  future,  what  a  grand,  splen¬ 
did  mirage  unknown  to  Earth,  O  Russia  !" 

—  Temple  Bar. 
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Thb  Gieat  Forest  of  Equatorial  Africa, 
after  having  faded  away  from  public  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  once 
more  come  to  the  front  as  a  subject  of  the 
most  widespread  interest,  in  consequence 
of  the  heroic  exploits  of  Mr.  Stanley  and 
of  his  followers. 

I  have  been  invited  to  give  in  the  pages 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  some  of  my  ex¬ 
periences  of  this  extraordinary  region  at 
the  time  when  1,  the  fitst  white  man  who 
had  ever  penetrated  ita  recesses,  journeyed 
thither,  and  I  do  so  with  the  more  readi¬ 
ness  in  that  my  methods  of  exploration 
were,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  that  my  experiences  consequently  rep¬ 
resent  in  some  respects  a  different  aspect 
of  the  many-sided  problem  from  that  which 
he  gives  ns. 

I  cannot  but  allude — though  it  be  but 
a  passing  allusion — to  the  bitter  storm  of 
incredulity  and  opposition  which  my  nar¬ 
rative  at  that  time  called  forth  in  some 
quarters — the  cannibals,  the  dwarfs,  the 
mountains,  the  gorillas,  the  very  forest 
itself,  were  ridiculed  as  fictions,  or  even 
worse,  of  my  own  imagination.  I  felt  all 
this  very  keenly  at  the  time,  and  bnt  for 
the  stanchness  and  kindness  of  the  many 


friends  who  stood  by  me,  and  encouraged 
me  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
I  conid  not  hare  faced  it,  and  was  conteut 
to  reflect  that  the  truth  in  the  long  run 
must  prevail. 

My  experiences  differed  from  those  of 
Mr.  Stanley  chiefly  in  these  respects.  I 
was  travelling  alone,  at  my  leisure,  and  at 
my  own  expense,  accompanied  only  by 
native  porters,  who  carried  my  stock  of 
necessaries  and  iny  collections.  I  had  no 
very  large  company  to  feed,  and  no  im¬ 
mense  stores  of  valuables  to  transport  and 
to  protect.  1  learned  sufficient  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  dialects  of  the  region  to  enable 
me  to  make  friends  with  the  natives 
among  whom  I  resided.  1  was  passed  on 
from  tribe  to  tribe  as  a  friend,  learning 
their  customs,  and — so  far  as  was  possible 
for  a  civilized  man — living  their  life.  I 
soon  found  that  it  was  useless  for  me  to 
attempt  to  force  a  way  through  the  im¬ 
penetrable  jungle,  and  that  in  order  to 
make  progress  it  was  necessary  to  follow 
the  intricate  and  labyrinthine  native  tracks 
from  village  to  village,  and  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  tiavelling.  in  a  straight  line  from 
point  to  point. 

Mr.  Stanley,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the 
head  of  what  was  practically  a  small  army. 
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**  tied  to  time,”  and  hampered  by  the  re- 
aponsibilitiea  of  feeding  hia  numerous  fol¬ 
lowers,  of  transporting  his  valuable  stores, 
and,  above  all,  of  fulfilling  within  a  limit¬ 
ed  time  his  all-important  missiou,  was 
compelled  to  force  his  way  through  ob¬ 
stacles  which  would  have  baffled  a  less 
strong  man  in  a  few  days. 

Once  only  during  my  explorations  did 
I  wish  that  I  had  a  strong  party,  for  then, 
when  there  was  no  other  alternative,  I 
would  have  made  my  way  by  force. 
While  in  the  country  of  the  dwarfs,  the 
gun  of  one  of  my  seven  followers  went  off 
accidentally,  and  killed  one  man  and  the 
sister  of  the  queen,  and  the  natives  natu¬ 
rally  interpreted  this  as  an  attack,  and  re¬ 
taliated  so  fiercely  that  we  all,  including 
myself,  were  wounded,  and  obliged  to 
beat  a  retreat. 

This  vast  difference  in  circumstances 
must  of  necessity  be  reflected  in  our  re¬ 
ports  on  the  country,  but  I  think  the  com¬ 
parison  renders  ail  the  more  striking  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Stanley  has  confirmed  in  ail 
its  main  features,  so  far  as  the  scenes  of 
our  expeditions  coincided,  my  narrative  of 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

I  will,  without  further  preface,  proceed 
to  give  some  account  of  this  great  central 
African  forest. 

As  the  mariner  approaches  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  above  the  river  Caiupo, 
situated  2°  north  of  the  equator,  and  sails 
southward  along  the  land  as  far  as  the 
Gaboon  estuary  or  river,  the  southern 
shores  of  which  run  in  a  parallel  line  with 
the  equator  and  only  a  few  miles  north  of 
it,  he  beholds  all  the  way,  reaching  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  a  dense  unbroken 
forest,  and  far  inland,  several  mountain 
ranges  covered  with  trees  to  their  very  top. 
These  mountains  are  known  under  the 
name  of  Sierra  del  Crystal.  They  are 
gradually  lost  to  sight  as  one  nears  the 
Gaboon. 

This  immense  wooded  country,  in  which 
I  passed  several  years  (1 856-1 85li)  when 
but  a  lad,  and  which  I  again  visited  in 
1863-65,  forms  the  outskirts  of  the  gi¬ 
gantic  equatorial  forest  which  I  was  the 
first  to  explore  and  which  has  been  enter¬ 
ed,  and  in  part  traversed  fuKher  inland 
by  the  heroic  Stanley.  The  outer  or 
western  limit  of  this  belt  of  forest-clad 
region  is  the  very  sea  itself,  for  the  roots 
•f  its  trees  spread  to  the  beach. 

A  grand  and  magnificent  sight  greets 


the  traveller  as  he  finds  himself  in  this 
woody  wilderness.  I  was  awed  by  the 
majesty  of  the  scene  and  lost  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  wonderful  vegetation  which  is 
exhibited. 

The  silence  of  this  forest,  as  one  travels 
through  it,  is  sometimes  appalling.  Mile 
after  mile  is  traversed  without  even  hear¬ 
ing  the  chatter  of  a  monkey,  the  shrill  cry 
of  a  parrot,  the  footstep  of  a  gazelle  or 
antelope.  The  falling  of  a  leaf,  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  some  hidden  rivulet,  the  humming 
of  insects,  and  here  and  there  the  solitary 
note  of  a  bird,  only  come  to  give  life  and 
bring  relief  in  the  gloom  of  the  vast  soli¬ 
tude  that  surrounds  you.  The  feeling 
which  seizes  yon  as  you  move  along  in  the 
silent  path  is  undesciibable. 

Once  in  a  while  the  silence  is  broken  by 
the  heavy  footstep  of  the  elephant,  the 
grunt  of  some  wild  boar,  or  the  light  foot¬ 
steps  of  some  other  wild  animals.  Gigan¬ 
tic  trees,  rising  to  a  height  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  and  even  more,  tower  over 
this  sea  of  everlasting  foliage  like  giants 
of  the  forest,  ready  to  give  the  first  warn¬ 
ing  of  the  coming  tornado  or  tempest 
which  is  to  break  the  tranquillity  of  their 
domain.  Under  these  enormous  trees 
other  trees  of  less  size  grow,  under  these 
again  others  still  smaller,  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  finally  a  thick  jungle.  What 
a  jungle  it  is  !  Often  the  eye  tries  in 
vain  to  pierce  through  it  even  a  yard  or 
two.  Lianas,  like  gigantic  snakes,  stretch 
in  profusion  from  tree  to  tree,  and  twine 
themselves  round  the  stems,  or  hang  from 
their  branches  ;  thorny  creepers,  malacca- 
like  canes,  with  their  hook-like  thorns 
resting  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves  ;  grass 
with  edges  as  sharp  as  razors  cling  to  your 
clothes,  or  cut  deep  into  the  flesh  if  they 
chance  to  touch  any  exposed  parts  ;  or  at 
times  pineapples  run  wild  are  seen  by  the 
ten  thousand — or  aloes — while  on  the  bark 
of  trees  hang  in  large  festoons  vast  masses 
of  orchids. 

Trees  covered  with  flowers,  often  of 
brilliant  color  and  beautiful  shape,  relieve 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  monot¬ 
ony  of  the  dark  green.  Other  trees  and 
plants  bear  a  bountiful  crop  of  nuts,  fruits 
and  berries  of  various  sizes,  colors  and 
shapes.  The  number  of  these  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  trees  is  very  great ;  one  of  them  spe¬ 
cially  presents  a  most  beautiful  sight  when 
bearing  ;  from  its  trunk  hang  large 
bunches  of  olive-shape  fruits  of  the  most 
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gorgeous  red  color,  delicious  to  eat, 
though  somewhat  acid. 

Ebony,  bar-wood,  and  the  india-rubber 
▼ine  aie  found  in  abundance,  specially  the 
india-rubber  ;  but  unfortunately  the  latter 
is  becoming  rarer  every  day,  owing  to  the 
reckless  waste  which  takes  place  in  tap¬ 
ping  them.  The  native,  in  fact,  says  to 
himself,  “  If  I  do  not  take  all  1  can,  an- 
other  will  do  it  the  vine  dies  from  ex¬ 
haustion.  Ivory,  beeswax,  a  little  gum 
copal,  bar-wood,  ebony,  a  little  palm  oil, 
are  the  natural  products  found. 

South  of  the  equator  the  monotony  of 
the  forest  is  broken  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  sometimes  inland,  by  open  prairies, 
till  they  again  give  place  to  the  vast  un¬ 
broken  jungle.  Several  rivers  water  the 
land  ;  their  banks  by  the  sea-shore  are 
low  and  swampy,  and  covered  with  man¬ 
grove  trees  as  far  as  the  brackish  water 
goes. 

I  said  in  Equatorial  Africa  : — 

'*  The  explorer  finds  here  a  region  so  densely 
wooded  that  the  whole  country  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  impenetrable  jangle,  tbroagh 
which  man  poshes  on  only  by  hewing  bis  way 
with  the  axe.  The  forests,  which  have  been 
resting  for  ages  in  their  gloomy  solitude,  seem 
unfavorable  for  the  increase  of  beasts,  which 
are  their  chief  denizens.” 

I  wrote  also  : — 

“Home  of  the  slaves  of  the  Apingi  are 
brought  from  a  distance  to  the  eastward, 
which  they  counted  as  twenty  days’  journey, 
and  they  invariably  protested  that  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  sight  from  their  present  home  con¬ 
tinued  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  far  beyond 
their  own  country.” 

I  thought  it  probable  that  the  impene¬ 
trable  forests  of  this  mountain  range  and 
its  savage  inhabitants  formed  an  insur¬ 
mountable  barrier  to  the  victorious  south¬ 
ward  advance  of  Mohammedan  conquerors. 
South  of  the  equator,  at  any  rate  in  West 
Africa,  they  never  penetrated. 

Hunger  and  stai ration  were  continually 
before  me,  but  when  young  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  these  privations  count  for  little.  I 
had  to  feed  on  nuts  and  berries  often  for 
a  long  time  together — once  for  eleven 
days — and  the  starvation  ended  by  eating 
part  of  a  leopard  I  had  shot.  Here  I  may 
observe  that  we  bad  to  depend  for  our 
food  on  our  guns  and  the  natural  products 
of  the  forest.  I  carried  no  supplies  of 
European  provisions  with  me,  but  lived  as 
the  natives  do  from  hand  to  month,  for 
porters  <to  carry  provituons  were  generally 


not  obtainable.  Besides  starvation  there 
was  often  a  still  greater  impediment  to 
my  advance.  1  had  more  than  fifty  at¬ 
tacks  of  fever,  taking  more  than  fourteen 
ounces  of  quinine  besides  arsenic,  to  cure 
myself,  and  mariy  a  time  I  lay  in  the  for¬ 
est  helpless  under  a  tree  with  but  a  kind 
providence  watching  over  me.  When 
well  again,  all  the  past  starvation,  diseases, 
hardship,  home-sickness,  were  forgotten 
— the  African  forest  and  its  hidden  treas¬ 
ure  of  natural  history  not  yet  discovered 
were  once  more  smiling  before  me. 

This  forest,  so  rich  in  berries,  nuts,  and 
fruits,  is  well  adapted  for  the  home  of  the 
ape.  There  lives  the  most  powerful  of 
all  apes-:-the  gorilla — a  giant  of  strength, 
who  roams  to  and  fro  in  the  great  solitude 
as  the  king  of  the  forest.  The  male  comes 
and  attacks  man  fiercely  and  without  fear 
when  disturbed  in  its  haunts.  One  of  my 
hunters  was  killed  by  one  of  these  mon¬ 
sters,  which,  in  its  rage,  bent  the  barrel 
of  his  gun,  and  then  left  him  in  his  gore. 

Besides  the  gorilla  there  are  other  vari¬ 
eties  of  apes,  or  chimpanzees  ;  among  them 
the  kooloo-kamba,  the  nshiego-mbouve,  or 
bald-headed  ape,  the  nshiego-kengo,  and 
the  nshiego,  the  latter  being  the  well- 
known  chimpanzee.  One  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  age  and  continuity  of  this 
great  forest  when  one  reflects  that  such 
apes  as  are  found  there  are  only  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  numerous  species  of  a  far  past 
age. 

The  roar  of  the  gorilla  is  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  and  awful  noise  beard  in  these  Afri¬ 
can  woods.  It  begins  with  a  sliaip  bark, 
then  glides  into  a  deep  bass  roll,  which 
literally  and  closely  resembles  the  sound 
of  distant  thunder  along  the  sky,  and  fills 
the  forest  with  its  reverberations. 

Neither  the  lion,  zebra,  gnu,  rhinoceros, 
giraffe,  nor  ostrich,  nor  the  |gteat  number 
and  varieties  of  antelopes  so  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  are  known 
here.  There  are  no  tame  cattle,  no 
horses,  no  donkeys ;  in  fact,  the  only 
domesticated  animals  are  goats  and  fowls 
and  a  species  of  sheep. 

The  insect  world  is  very  abundant, 
scorpions  and  centipedes,  mosquitoes  with¬ 
out  number,  and  also  a  species  of  gnat, 
perhaps  more  troublesome  than  the  mos¬ 
quitoes.  Among  the  terrible  flies  are  the 
ibolai,  twice  as  larm  as  our  common  fly  ; 
the  uchouna,  which  inserts  its  proboscis 
so  gently  that  often  it  gets  its  fill  of  blood 
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before  yon  know  you  are  bitten.  Prea- 
ently,  however,  the  itching  begins,  and 
lasts  for  several  hours,  vaiied  at  intervals 
by  sudden  sharp  stabs  of  pain  which  often 
last  the  whole  day.  The  ihocoy — its  bite 
is  the  most  severe  of  all,  and  clothing  is 
no  protection  from  it ;  often  the  blood 
has  run  from  my  face  or  arm,  so  that  one 
would  think  that  a  leech  had  l»een  at 
work.  The  most  dreaded  of  all  is  the 
tlomay,  a  kind  of  wasp. 

The  butterflies  are  at  times  extremely 
numerous,  flitting  along  the  path  ;  their 
flight  is  as  still  as  the  forest  itself. 

Of  snakes  there  is  great  abuntlance  ;  a 
few  are  harmless,  but  the  bite  of  most  of 
the  species  is  deadly.  There  are  tree, 
land  and  water  snakes.  I  have  often  seen 
the  latter  coiled  up  and  resting  on  the 
branches  of  trees  under  water.  These 
vary  in  size  and  in  poisonous  venom. 
There  are  cases  where  the  man  bitten  dies 
in  a  short  time. 

There  are  a  great  many  species  of  ants, 
some  of  which  are  found  in  vast  numbers. 
The  most  remarkable  and  must  dreaded 
of  all  is  the  bathikouay,  and  is  a  most 
voracious  creature,  which  carries  nothing 
away,  but  eats  its  prey  on  the  spot.  It  is 
the  dread  of  all  living  animals  ot  the  for¬ 
est, — the  elephant,  the  leopard,  the  goril 
la,  and  all  the  insect  world — and  man 
himself  is  compelled  to  flee  before  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  these  marauders  or  to  piotect 
himself  by  lire  and  boiling  water.  It  is 
the  habit  of  the  bashikouay  to  march 
through  the  forest  in  a  long  regular  line — 
about  two  inches  broad  or  more,  and 
often  miles  in  length.  All  along  the  line 
larger  ants,  who  act  as  oflicers,  stand  out¬ 
side  the  ranks,  and  keep  the  singular  army 
in  order.  If  they  come  to  a  place  where 
are  no  trees  to  shelter  them  from  the  sun, 
the  heat  of  which  they  cannot  bear,  they 
immediately  burrow  underground  and 
form  tunnels.  It  takes  often  more  than 
twelve  hours  for  one  of  these  armies  to 
pass. 

When  they  grow  hungry,  at  a  certain 
command  which  seems  to  take  place  all 
along  the  line  at  the  same  time,  the  long 
tile  spreads  itself  through  the  forest  in  a 
front  line,  and  attacks  and  devours  all  it 
overtakes  with  a  fury  that  is  quite  irresist¬ 
ible.  All  the  other  living  inhabitants  of 
the  forest  flee  before  it.  I  myself  have 
had  to  run  for  my  life.  Their  advent  is 
known  beforehand  :  the  still  forest  be¬ 


comes  alive,  the  trampling  of  the  ele¬ 
phant,  the  flight  of  the  antelope  or  of  the 
gazelle,  of  the  leopard,  of  snakes,  all  the 
living  world,  in  the  same  direction  where 
the  other  animals  are  fleeing  away. 

I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  met 
these  bashikouays  in  their  attacking  raid. 
1  knew  not  then  what  was  in  store  for 
me.  I  was  hunting  by  myself  all  alone, 
when  suddenly  the  forest  Irecame  alive  in 
the  manner  I  have  described  above  ;  a 
sudden  dread  seized  me  ;  I  did  not  know 
what  all  this  meant.  Some  convulsion  of 
nature  was  perhaps  going  to  take  place. 
I  stood  still  in  the  hunting  path,  resting 
on  my  gun,  when  all  at  once,  as  if  by 
magic,  I  was  covered  with  them  and  bit¬ 
ten  everywhere.  I  fled  in  haste  for  dear 
life  in  the  same  direction  the  animals  had 
taken,  and  the  middle  of  a  stream  became 
my  refuge.  Their  manner  of  attack  is  an 
impetuous  leap,  instantly  the  strong  pin¬ 
cers  arc  fastened,  and  they  only  let  go 
when  the  piece  gives  way.  They  even 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  trees  for  their 
prey.  This  ant  seems  to  be  animated  by 
a  kind  of  fury,  which  causes  it  entiiely  to 
disregard  its  own  safety  and  seek  only  the 
conquest  of  its  prey.  Sometimes  men 
condemned  to  death  on  account  of  witch¬ 
craft  are  made  fast  to  a  tree,  and  if  an 
army  of  hungry  bashikouays  passes,  in  a 
short  time  only  his  bare  skeleton  remains 
to  tell  the  tale. 

The  power  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
white  man  extended  but  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  the  interior  was  a  terra  incoff- 
nita.  To  ascend  the  rivers,  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  superstitious  customs  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  black  tribes  who  had 
not  hitherto  been  visited  by  white  men, 
to  hunt  in  the  Great  Forest,  make  natural 
history  collections,  to  explore  the  countiy, 
were  among  the  chief  objects  I  had  in 
view.  In  that  Great  Forest  I  travelled, 
always  on  foot,  and  in  every  direction, 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  white  man, 
more  than  ten  thousand  miles  ;  I  shot, 
preserved,  and  brought  home  more  than 
two  thousand  birds,  many  of  which  were 
new  species  ;  and  more  than  two  hundred 
quadrupeds — twenty  of  these  were  alto 
new  species  ;  and  more  than  eighty  skele¬ 
tons,  and  some  hundred  and  twenty  skulls. 
All  these  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs 
of  my  followers  and  carefully  packed  and 
protected  from  the  heavy  rain. 

What  terrific  weather  and  dangers  often 
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attended  ns  in  our  marches  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  rainy  season  near 
the  sea-shore  lasted  nearly  nine  months, 
and  the  mountains  actually  seemed  to  have 
been  the  home  of  rain.  In  October  the 
fierce  tornado  began,  making  the  mighty 
forest  tremble  to  its  base  ;  and  often  the 
old  giant  trees,  unable  to  stand  its  force, 
fell,  carrying  everything  before  them. 
The  loud  crash  of  a  hundred  trees  upon 
which  it  fell  filled  the  forest.  The  tor¬ 
nado  is  followed  by  terrilic  thunder  and 
most  vivid  lightning,  and  many  a  time, 
for  several  consecutive  hours,  there  was 
no  cessation  even  of  a  few  seconds,  and 
torrents  of  rain  incessantly  descended  till 
morning. 

In  the  morning,  at  the  dawn  of  day¬ 
light,  we  all  got  up,  food  was  cooked,  we 
took  a  scanty  breakfast,  walked  or  trav¬ 
elled  till  noon,  rested  or  cooked  our  food 
for  about  an  hour,  and  then  on  the  march 
again  until  nearly  sunset.  When  we 
halted  for  the  night  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  for  the  men  and  women  to 
gather  firewood,  large  leaves  to  roof  our 
sheds,  and  cut  sticks  for  the  building  of 
these  sheds,  for  1  had  no  tent  with  me,  it 
being  impossible  to  carry  heavy  baggage 
through  the  forest.  All  these  were  so 
plentiful  in  the  forest,  that  all  were  eener- 
ally  collected  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Some  running  little  rivulets  were  close  by, 
so  that  we  could  get  our  water.  Then  we 
built  great  fires  and  made  ourselves  com¬ 
fortable,  aud  were  always  careful  to  build 
the  tires  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rains 
of  the  night  would  not  extinguish  them. 
A  long  part  of  the  evening  was  generally 
spent  by  me  in  preparing  the  skins  of 
birds  and  animals  I  had  shot. 

In  order  to  explore  the  country  my 
duty  was  first  to  make  friends  with  the 
chief  and  people  of  the  sea-coa$t,  and  to 
learn  their  language.  Then  after  a  while 
these  people  would  take  me  to  the  people 
of  the  next  tribe  ;  here  I  would  make 
friends  again  and  try  my  way  further  and 
get  new  porters  ;  one  language  or  a  dia¬ 
lect  would  carry  me  through  three  or  four 
tribes,  then  1  bad  to  stop  and  Icam  an¬ 
other  dialect.  There  are  no  beasts  of 
burden  ;  man,  or  woman  rather,  is  the 
only  beast  of  burden.  Paths  lead  from 
one  village  to  another,  consequently  from 
one  tribe  to  another  ;  sometimes  some  of 
these  are  little  used  on  account  of  war  and 
enmity  between  villages  or  tribes  ;  then 


they  can  hardly  be  seen  and  are  almost  at 
times  quite  lost  in  the  jungle,  so  the  ut¬ 
most  caution  and  all  the  skill  of  my  men 
was  necessary  in  order  that  we  should  not 
lose  our  way.  In  addition  to  these  there 
arc  paths  leading  to  plantations — which 
come  to  a  sudden  termination — and  hunt¬ 
ing  tracks.  Woe  to  the  man  who  loses 
his  way  !  Many  of  the  villages  are  small 
and  they  are  often  far  apart,  so  that  no 
party  of  several  hundred  men  could  trav¬ 
erse  the  country  without  bringing  famine, 
and  finding  themselves  famished  for  want 
of  procuring  sufficient  food  ;  hence  they 
would  have  to  take  the  food  by  force,  and 
their  advance  would  be  heralded  by  the 
war  cries  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives 
as  they  made  their  appearance,  and  one 
bloody  conflict  after  another  would  be  sure 
to  happen. 

The  advice  of  my  old  friend  King 
Quengueza,  of  which  I  often  proved  the 
truth,  ran  thus  : — 

“  Now  listen  to  what  I  say— you  will  visit 
many  strange  tribes.  If  yon  see  on  the  road 
or  in  the  streets  of  a  village  a  fine  bnnoh  of 
plantains  with  ground  nuts  lying  by  its  aide, 
do  not  touch  them,  leave  the  village  at  once  ; 
this  is  a  tricky  village,  for  the  people  are  on 
the  watch  to  see  what  you  will  do  with  them. 
If  the  people  of  any  village  tell  yon  to  go  and 
catch  fowls  or  goats,  or  cut  plantains  for  your¬ 
self,  say  to  them,  *  Strangers  do  not  help 
themselvee  :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  host  to  catch 
the  goat  or  fowl  and  to  cut  the  plantains,  and 
bring  the  present  to  the  house  that  has  been 
given  to  the  gnest.  ’  When  a  house  is  given 
to  you  in  any  village,  keep  to  that  house,  aud 
go  into  no  other  ;  and  if  you  see  a  seat  do  not 
sit  upon  it,  for  there  are  seats  which  none  but 
the  owners  can  ait  upon.  But,  above  all,  be¬ 
ware  of  women  !  I  tell  yon  these  things  that 
yon  may  journey  in  safety.” 

The  food  of  the  country  is  maize,  sweet 
potatoes,  plantains,  yams,  cassava  (ma¬ 
nioc),  pumpkins,  and  ground  nuts.  The 
two  first  do  not  go  far  inland.  Man  is 
comparatively  scarce  in  this  great  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  the  population  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  trilres  ;  I  have  myself 
been  among  thirty-five  of  them.  The 
tribes  are  subdivided  into  clans.  The 
people  iu  many  parts  of  the  country  live 
in  an  almost  permanent  state  of  war. 

Polygamy  and  slavery  are  well-estab¬ 
lished  institutions  ;  most  men  own  slaves, 
but  the  slaves  must  belong  to  some  other 
tribe  ;  no  raids  are  made  upon  villages  for 
the  single  purpose  of  procuring  slaves. 
The  children  of  slaves  are  not  slaves,  but 
form  a  class  of  their  own.  Parents  in 
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manj  canea,  w‘th  the  consent  of  their  re¬ 
spective  families,  can  sell  their  children. 

The  more  powerful  a  man  is,  the  more 
slaves  and  wives  he  possesses.  Idol  wor¬ 
ship,  the  belief  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in 
the  power  of  fetiches,  and  of  incantation, 
are  prevalent  ever}'where.  But  there  is  a 
curse  probably  greater  than  slavery  itself  ; 
it  is  the  belief  of  tho  people  in  the  power 
of  witchcraft.  Woe  to  the  man  who  is 
believed  to  be  a  wizard,  or  to  the  woman 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  witch  ;  nothing 
but  the  ordeal  of  drinking  the  mboundou 
can  expiate  the  crime,  and  fortunate  in¬ 
deed  are  those  who  pass  safely  through 
this  ordeal,  for  this  mboundou  is  a  most 
powerful  poison. 

The  most  characteristic  point  about 
the  negro  tribes  1  have  met  is  their  great 
eagerness  and  love  for  trade.  The  fortu* 
nate  or  unfortunate  man  who  kills  an  ele¬ 
phant  and  lives  far  inland  has  to  wait  a 
lung  time,  often  several  years,  before  be 
gets  goods  in  exchange  for  his  ivory.  The 
tusk  either  comes  down  the  river  or  by 
the  paths  which  lead  from  one  village  or 
tribe  to  another,  and  the  journey  takes  a 
long  time. 

Trade  is  carried  on  by  barter  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : — The  tribes  along  the 
sea-shore  are  succeeded  by  one  tribe  after 
another  in  the  interior.  Each  of  the 
tribes  claims  the  right  of  way,  and  assumes 
to  Itself  the  privilege  of  acting  as  go-be¬ 
tween  or.  middle-man  to  those  next  to  it, 
and  charges  a  heavy  commission  fur  this 
oflice,  and  no  infraction  of  this  rule  is  per¬ 
mitted.  The  lucky  owner  of  a  tusk  is 
obliged  by  the  laws  of  trade  to  intrust  it 
to  some  man  be  knows  in  the  next  tribe 
nearer  tho  coast.  This  one  in  turn  for¬ 
wards  or  takes  it  to  the  next  chief  or 
friend.  So  the  ivory  often  passes  through 
a  dozen  bands  or  more  before  it  reaches 
the  coast.  But  th's  is  only  half  the  evil. 
Although  the  producer  trusts  his  ivory, 
this  trade  is  carried  on  entirely  on  credit, 
and  no  securities  are  given. 

The  ivory  of  the  coast  is  said  to  be  the 
finest  obtained  in  Western  Africa,  and  is 
or  was  very  plentiful  in  the  days  I  speak 
of,  about  100,000  pounds  coming  from 
the  Gaboon  alone  yearly.  Many  of  the 
ivory  tusks  find  their  way  from  the  in¬ 
terior  to  the  sea-shore  from  a  lung  dis¬ 
tance. 

Now  when  the  last  black  fellow  disposes 
of  his  tusk  of  ivory  to  the  white  merchant, 


he  retains,  in  the  first  place,  a  very  liberal 
percentage  of  the  return  for  his  valuable 
services,  and  transfers  the  remainder  of 
the  goods  to  the  next  man  or  tribe  in  the 
series.  He,  in  turn,  takes  a  commission 
for  his  trouble  in  the  transaction  and 
passes  on  what  is  left,  and  so,  finally,  a 
very  small  remainder  is  handed  to  the  fel¬ 
low  who  killed  the  elephant,  and  the 
amount  he  receives  is  a  very  small  one. 
compared  with  the  goods  received  on  the 
coast.  Slaves  are  sold  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Each  man  generally  waits  for  the 
proceeds.  The  creditor  in  such  case  lives 
with  the  debtor  ;  he  is  an  honored  guest, 
and  while  waiting,  the  host  gives  him  one 
of  his  own  wives — a  hospitable  custom  in 
this  part  of  Africa,  which  a  man  is  always 
expected  to  observe  toward  his  visitors. 
Whenever  I  entered  a  village,  the  chief 
always  made  baste  to  place  a  part,  often 
all  his  wives,  at  my  service.  Time  is  lit¬ 
erally  of  no  account  to  an  African.  A 
friend’s  village  is  as  jolly  a  place  as  any 
village  of  his  own  country,  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  months  his  goods  would  come. 
So  the  days  go  on  pleasantly*. 

Among  the  most  curious  tribes  or  peo¬ 
ple  I  discovered  in  that  great  forest  were 
the  cannibals  and  the  dwarfs. 

The  cannibal  tribes  with  which  I  came 
in  contact  were  the  Fans  and  the  Oshebas. 
They  are  the  finest,  bravest-looking  ne¬ 
groes  I  saw  in  the  interior,  and  eating  hu¬ 
man  fiesh  seems  to  agree  with  them, 
though  1  afterward  saw  other  Fan  tribes 
whose  members  had  not  the  fine  air  of 
these  mountaineers. 

The  strangest  thing  abont  the  Fans  is 
their  constant  encroachments  upon  the 
land  westward.  They  were  much  lighter 
in  color  than  any  of  the  coast  tribes, 
strong,  tall,  and  well-made,  and  evidently 
active.  The  men  were  almost  naked,  and 
wore  no  cloth  about  the  middle,  but  in¬ 
stead,  the  soft  inside  bark  of  a  tree,  over 
which  in  front  was  suspended  the  skin  of 
some  wild  cat  or  other  animal.  They  had 
their  teeth  filed,  which  gives  the  face  a 
ghastly  and  ferocious  look,  and  some  had 
their  teeth  blackened  besides.  All  the 
Fans  wore  queues.  Their  hair  or  “  wool’  ’ 
was  drawn  out  into  long,  thin  plaits  ;  on 
the  end  of  each  stiff  plait  were  strung 
some  white  beads,  or  copper  or  iron  rings. 
Some  wore  feather  caps,  but  others  wore 
long  queues  made  of  their  own  wool  and  a 
kind  of  tow,  dyed  black  and  mixed  with 
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it,  and  giving  the  wearer  a  strange  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  women,  who  were  even  less  dressed 
than  the  men,  were  much  smaller  than 
they,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Fernando  Po,  who  are  called 
Boobies,  I  never  saw  such  ugly  womi  n  as 
these.  These,  too,  had  their  teeth  filed, 
and  most  had  their  bodies,  like  those  of 
the  men,  painted  red,  by  means  of  a  dye 
obtained  from  the  bar- wood.  They  car¬ 
ried  their  babies  on  their  backs  in  a  sling 
or  rest  made  of  some  kind  of  tree-bark 
and  fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  mother. 

The  king  was  a  ferocious- looking  fellow 
whose  body  was  painted  red,  and  whose 
face,  chest,  stomach,  and  back  were  tat¬ 
tooed  in  a  rude  but  very  effective  manner. 

The  queue  of  Ndiayai,  the  king,  was 
the  biggest  of  all,  and  terminated  in  two 
tails,  in  which  were  strung  brass  rings, 
while  the  top  was  ornamented  with  white 
beads.  Brass  anklets  jingled  as  he  walked. 
The  front  of  his  middle-cloth  was  a  fine 
piece  of  genetta-skin.  llis  beard  was 
plaited  in  several  plaits,  which  also  con¬ 
tained  white  beads,  and  stuck  out  stiffly 
from  the  face. 

The  queen  was  neatly  naked,  her  only 
article  of  dress  being  a  strip  of  the  Fan 
cloth,  died  red,  and  about  four  inches 
wide.  Her  entiie  body  was  tattooed  in 
the  most  fanciful  manner  ;  her  skin,  fioni 
long  exposuie,  had  become  rough  and 
knotty.  She  wore  two  enormous  iron 
anklets — iron  being  a  very  precious  metal 
with  the  Fan — and  had  in  her  ears  a  pair 
of  copper  ear-rings  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  very  heavy.  These  had  so  weighed 
down  the  lobes  of  her  ears  that  1  could 
have  put  my  little  finger  easily  into  the 
holes  through  which  the  rings  were  run. 

All  the  Fan  villages  are  strongly  fenced 
or  palisaded,  and  by  night  a  careful  watch 
is  kept.  They  have  also  a  little  native 
dog,  whose  sharp  bark  is  the  signal  of 
some  one  approaching  from  without.  The 
villages  are  as  a  rule  neat  and  clean,  the 
streets  being  swept,  and  all  garbage — ex 
cept,  indeed,  the  well-picked  bones  of 
their  human  victims  —is  thrown  out. 

Signs  of  cannibalism,  in  piles  of  human 
bones,  mixed  up  with  other  offal,  thiown 
at  the  sides  of  several  houses,  were  seen 
eveiy  where. 

The  villages  consisted  mostly  of  a  single 
street  from  600  to  800  yards  long,  on 
each  side  of  which  were  built  the  houses. 


The  latter  were  small,  being  only  eight  or 
ten  feet  long,  five  or  six  wide,  and  four  or 
five  in  height,  with  slanting  roofs.  They 
were  made  of  bark,  and  the  roofs  were  of 
a  kind  of  matting  made  of  the  leaves  of  a 
palm-tree.  The  doors  run  up  to  the 
eaves,  about  four  feet  high,  and  there 
were  no  windows. 

As  blacksmiths  they  very  far  surpass  all 
the  tribes  of  this  region  who  have  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  whites.  Their 
warlike  habits  have  made  iron  a  most 
necessary  aiticle  to  them  ;  and  though 
their  tools  are  very  simple,  their  patience 
is  great,  and  they  produce  some  very  neat 
workmanship. 

These  cannibals  have  a  great  diversity 
of  arms.  I  saw  men  armed  with  cross¬ 
bows,  from  which  are  shot  either  iron¬ 
headed  arrows,  or  the  little,  but  really 
must  deadly,  poisoned-tipped  arrows. 
These  are  so  light  that  they  would  blow 
away  if  simply  laid  in  the  groove  of  the 
bow.  To  prevent  this  they  use  a  kind  of 
sticky  gum,  a  lump  of  which  is  kept  on 
the  under  side  of  the  bow,  and  with  which 
a  small  spot  in  the  groove  is  lightly 
rubbed.  The  handle  of  the  bow  is  in¬ 
geniously  split,  and  by  a  little  peg,  which 
acts  as  a  trigger,  the  bow-string  is  dis¬ 
engaged,  and,  as  the  spring  is  very  strong, 
sends  the  arrow  to  a  great  distance,  and, 
light  as  it  is,  with  great  force.  They  are 
good  marksmen  with  their  bows,  which 
require  great  strength  to  bend.  .  They 
have  to  sit  on  their  haunches,  and  apply 
both  feet  to  the  middle  of  the  bow,  while 
they  pull  with  all  their  strength  on  the 
string  to  bend  it  back. 

The  larger  arrows  have  an  iron  head, 
something  like  the  sharp  barbs  of  a  har¬ 
poon.  These  are  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  and  are  about  two  feet  long.  But 
the  more  deadly  weapon  is  the  little  in¬ 
significant  stick,  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  long,  and  simply  sharpened  at  one 
end.  This  is  the  famed  poison-arrow — a 
missile  which  bears  death  wherever  it 
touches,  if  only  it  pricks  a  pin’s-point  of 
blood.  The  poison  is  made  of  the  juices 
of  a  plant  which  was  not  shown  me. 
They  dip  the  sharp  ends  of  the  arrows 
several  times  in  this  sap,  and  let  it  get 
thoroughly  dried  into  the  wood.  It  gives 
the  point  a  red  color.  The  arrows  are 
very  carefully  kept  in  a  little  bag,  made 
neatly  of  the  skin  of  some  wild  animal. 
They  are  much  dreaded  among  the  neigh- 
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boring  tribes,  ss  they  can  be  thrown  or 
projected  with  such  power  as  to  take  effect 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  yards,  and  with 
such  velocity  that  you  cannot  ace  tticm  at 
ail  till  they  are  spent. 

Over  their  shoulders  was  suspended  the 
huge  country  knife,  and  in  their  hands 
were  spears  and  the  great  shield  of  ele* 
hant-hide,  and  about  the  necks  and 
odies  of  all  was  hung  a  variety  of  fetiches 
and  gteegrees,  which  rattled  as  they 
walked. 

The  Fan  shield  is  made  of  the  hide  of 
an  old  elephant,  and  only  of  that  part 
which  lies  across  the  back.  This,  when 
dried  and  smoked,  is  hard  and  almost  as 
impenetrable  as  iron.  The  shield  is  about 
three  feet  long  by  two  and  a  half  wide. 

Some  bore  on  their  shoulders  the  terri¬ 
ble  war  axe,  one  blow  of  which  quite  suf¬ 
fices  to  split  a  human  skull.  Some  of 
these  axes,  as  well  as  their  spears  and 
other  iron-work,  were  beautifully  orna¬ 
mented  with  scroll-work,  and  wrought  in 
graceful  lines  and  curves  which  spoke  well 
for  their  artisans. 

The  war-knife,  which  hangs  by  the  side, 
is  a  terrible  weapon  for  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict,  and,  as  they  explained  to  me,  is 
designed  to  thrust  through  the  enemy’s 
body  ;  they  are  about  three  feet  long. 
There  is  another  huge  knife  also  worn  by 
some  of  the  men.  This  is  over  a  foot 
long,  by  about  eight  inches  wide,  and  is 
used  to  cut  down  through  the  shoulders  of 
an  adversary. 

Then  there  is  a  very  singular  pointed 
axe,  which  is  thrown  from  a  distance. 
When  thrown  it  strikes  with  the  point 
down,  and  indicts  a  terrible  wound.  The 
object  aimed  at  with  this  axe  is  the  head, 
and  they  use  it  with  great  dexterity.  The 
point  penetrates  to  the  brain,  and  kills  the 
victim  immediately  ;  and  then  the  round 
edge  of  the  axe  is  employed  to  cut  off  the 
head,  which  is  borne  away  by  the  victor 
as  a  trophy. 

Many  of  the  men  wore  a  smaller  knife 
— but  also  rather  unwieldy — which  served 
the  various  offices  of  a  jack-knife,  a 
hatchet  and  a  table-knife. 

The  spears,  which  are  six  to  seven  feet 
in  length,  are  thrown  with  great  force  and 
great  accuracy  of  aim.  They  make  the 
long  slender  rod  fairly  whistle  through 
the  air.  Most  of  them  can  throw  a  spear 
effectively  to  the  distance  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  yards. 


In  the  midst  of  this  Great  Forest  I  dis¬ 
covered,  in  the  year  1865,  some  of  the 
dwarf  or  pigmy  tribes.  1  had  heard  of 
these  people  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Apingi  country,  under  the  name  of 
Ashoiinga^;  among  the  Ashangos  they 
aie  called,  however,  Obongos.  From  the 
loose  and  exaggerated  descriptions  I  had 
heaid,  1  had  given  no  more  credence  to 
the  report  of  the  existence  of  these  dwarf 
tribes  than  to  that  of  men  with  tails,  who 
had  stools  with  a  hole  in  them  for  their 
tails  to  be  put  through,  or  to  the  stories 
of  the  Sapadi,  or  cloven-footed  men. 

The  first  positive  proof  1  had  of  the 
veracity  of  the  natives  in  this  part  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  following  manner  : — While 
I  was  traversing  the  wild  forest  of  the 
Ashango  country  we  came  suddenly  upon 
a  cluster  of  most  extraordinary  diminutive 
huts,  which  I  should  have  passed  by, 
thinking  them  to  be  some  kind  of  fetich- 
houses,  if  I  had  not  been  told  by  my 
guides  that  we  might  meet  in  this  district 
with  villages  of  a  tribe  of  dwarf  negioes, 
who  are  scattered  about  the  Ishogo  and 
Ashango  countries  and  other  parts  farther 
east.  The  huts  were  of  a  low  oval  shape  ; 
the  highest  part — that  nearest  the  en¬ 
trance —  was  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  the  greatest  breadth  was  about 
four  feet  also.  On  each  side  were  three 
or  four  sticks  for  the  man  and  woman  to 
sleep  upon.  The  huts  were  made  of  fiexi- 
ble  branches  of  trees,  bent  almost  into  a 
circle  with  both  ends  fixed  in  the  ground, 
the  longest  branches  being  in  the  middle, 
and  the  others  successively  shorter,  the 
whole  being  covered  with  large  leaves. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes  they  are 
scattered  through  the  Great  Forest.  At 
times  several  of  these  villages  are  situated 
near  each  other.  Sometimes  I  could  see 
that  a  village  had  just  been  abandoned, 
while  others  were  inhabited,  but  the  people 
were  all  out  on  hunting  or  fishing  ex¬ 
peditions  or  excursions. 

These  dwarfs  were  afterward  seen  by 
the  German  explorer  Schweinfuith — who 
kindly  mentioned  roe  as  their  discoverer 
— subsequently  also  by  Dr.  Junker,  and 
la-stly  by  Mr.  Stanley. 

The  dwarfs  were  very  shy  with  me,  and 
I  had  great  difficulty  in  approaching 
them  ;  but  on  one  occasion  we  suddenly 
came  upon  twelve  huts  of  this  strange 
tribe,  in  a  retired  nook  in  the  forest, 
scattered  without  order,  and  covering  alto- 
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(itcther  only  a  very  small  space  of  ground. 
When  we  approached  them  no  sign  of  a 
living  creature  was  to  be  seen,  and,  in 
fact,  we  found  them  deserted. 

Leaving  the  abandoned  huts,  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  way  through  the  forest ;  and 
presently,  within  a  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  we  came  on  another  village, 
composed,  like  the  last,  of  about  a  dozen 
ill-constructed  shelters.  The  dwellings 
had  been  newly  made,  for  tbe  branches  of 
trees  of  which  they  were  formed  had  still 
their  leaves  on  them,  quite  fresh.  We 
approached  with  the  greatest  caution,  in 
order  not  to  alarm  the  wild  inmates,  my 
Ashango  guides  holding  up  a  bunch  of 
beads  in  a  friendly  way,  and  shouting, 
“  Do  not  run  away,  the  Spirit  has  come 
with  us  to  give  you  beads  but  all  our 
care  was  fruitless,  for  tbe  men,  at  least, 
were  gone  when  we  came  up.  Their 
flight  was  very  hurried.  We  hastened  to 
the  huts,  and  luckily  found  three  old  wom¬ 
en  and  one  young  man,  who  had  not  had 
time  to  run  away,  besides  several  chil¬ 
dren,  the  latter  hidden  in  one  of  the  huts. 

The  little  holes  which  serve  as  doors  to 
the  huts  were  closed  by  fresh-gathered 
branches  of  trees  stuck  in  the  ground, 
showing  that  tbe  owners  were  absent,  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  enter. 

The  color  of  these  people  was  a  dirty 
yellow,  much  lighter  than  tho  Ashangos 
who  surround  them,  and  their  eyes  had 
an  untamable  wildness  about  them  that 
struck  me  as  very  remarkable.  In  their 
whole  appearance,  physique,  and  color, 
and  in  their  habitations,  they  are  totally 
unlike  the  Ashangos  or  other  tribes  among 
whom  they  live.  The  Ashangos,  indeed, 
are  very  anxious  to  disown  kinship  with 
them.  They  do  not  intermarry  with 
them  ;  but  declare  that  the  Obongos  in¬ 
termarry  among  themselves,  sisters  with 
brothers,  doing  this  to  keep  the  families 
together  as  much  as  they  can.  The  small¬ 
ness  of  their  communities,  and  the  isola¬ 
tion  in  which  the  wretched  creatures  live, 
must  necessitate  close  interbreeding. 
Their  foreheads  are  exceedingly  low  and 
narrow,  and  they  have  prominent  cheek¬ 
bones  ;  but  I  did  not  notice  any  peculiarity 
in  their  hands  or  feet,  or  in  the  position 
of  the  toes,  or  in  the  relative  length  of 
their  arms  to  the  rest  of  their  bodies  ;  but 
their  legs  appeared  to  be  rather  short  in 
proportion  to  their  trunks  ;  the  palms  of 
their  bands  seemed  quite  white.  The  hair 


of  their  heads  grows  in  very  short  curly 
tufts,  like  that  of  the  bushmen  of  South 
Africa,  to  whom  they  seem  closely  re¬ 
lated  ;  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  the 
Ashangos  and  neighboring  tribes  have 
rather  long  and  thick  hair  on  their  heads, 
which  enables  them  to  dress  it  in  various 
ways  ;  with  the  Obongos  the  dressing  of 
the  hair  in  masses  or  plaits,  as  is  done  by 
the  other  tribes,  is  impossible.  The  only 
dress  they  wear  consists  of  pieces  of  home¬ 
made  cloth  which  they  buy  of  tbeAshangos, 
or  which  these  latter  give  them  out  of  pure 
kindness,  for  I  observed  that  it  was  quite  a 
custom  of  the  Ashangos  to  give  their  own 
worn  dentfuis  to  these  poor  Obongos. 

The  Ashangos  and  other  tribes  like  the 
presence  of  this  curious  people  near  their 
villages  because  the  Obongo  men  are  very 
expert  and  nimble  in  trapping  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  fish  in  the  streams,  the  surplus 
of  which,  after  supplying  their  own  wants, 
they  sell  to  their  neighbors  in  exchange 
for  plantains,  and  also  for  iron  imple¬ 
ments,  cooking  utensils,  water-jugs,  and 
all  manufactured  articles  of  which  they 
stand  in  need. 

The  woods  near  their  villages  are  so  full 
of  traps  and  pitfalls  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  any  but  trained  woodsmen  to  wander 
about  in  them  ;  I  always  took  care  not  to 
walk  back  from  their  village  by  night. 

The  Obongos  never  remain  long  in  one 
place.  They  are  eminently  a  migratory 
people,  moving  fom  place  to  place  when¬ 
ever  game  becomes  scarce.  Hut  they  do 
not  wander  very  far  ;  that  is,  the  Obongos 
who  live  within  the  Ashango  territory  do 
not  go  out  of  that  territory — they  are 
called  the  Obongos  of  the  Ashangos — 
those  who  live  among  the  Njavi  are  called 
Obongo  Njavi — and  the  same  with  other 
tribes.  Obongos  are  said  to  exist  very 
far  to  tho  east,  as  far,  in  fact,  as  the 
Ashangos  or  their  slaves  have  any  know], 
edge.  I  was  surprised  at  the  kindness, 
almost  the  tenderness,  shown  by  the 
Ashangos  to  their  diminutive  neighbors. 
Tbe  Obongo  language  is  a  mixture  of 
what  was  their  own  original  language  and 
the  languages  of  tbe  various  tribes  among 
whom  they  have  resided  for  many  years 
or  generations  past.  Tbe  tallest  dwarf  I 
saw  was  5  feet  and  ^  inch  in  height.  Tho 
others  varied  fiom  4  feet  \  inch  to  4  feet 
7^  inches.  I  measured  a  woman  3  feet 
9  inches,  but  this  was  a  great  exception. 
—Fortnightly  Review. 
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BY  OARTU 

Phasc  the  First. 

She  never  cared  about  him,  but  then 
she  cared  about  no  one  else,  except  her 
own  people  and  her  father’s  house.  She 
adored  her  father,  who  was  a  weak,  un¬ 
lucky,  but  adorable  man,  full  of  wit  and 
humor  and  kindliness — unerobittered  by 
failure,  uiielated  by  success. 

So  she  married  her  lover — for  he  was 
ood-natured  enough,  and  fond  of  her  in 
is  aimless  limp  way.  A  country  gentle¬ 
man  of  lai^e  property,  and  beautiful  to 
look  at — a  credit  to  any  one  to  go  about 
with.  But,  oh  I  so  weak,  so  self-indul¬ 
gent,  so  soulless,  so  hopelessly,  so  in¬ 
effably  dull. 

She  was  as  bright  as  possible, — not 
pretty,  but  full  of  charm  and  chic  and  in¬ 
nocence  all  tumbled  up  together. 

She  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to 
have  a  jolly  home  for  the  boys  to  come 
to,  and  a  place  of  happy  rest  for  the 
ruined  father.  It  seemed  just  the  best 
thing  to  do  ail  round,  and  so  sho  did  it ; 
for  she  had  great  contidence  in  her  own 
judgment,  and  a  certain  sort  of  wish  and 
determination  to  act  wisely  and  without 
self-consideration  at  all  times. 

Well  !  Twenty-four  hours  after  the 
maniage  sho  began  to  feel  what  she  had 
done.  She  had  no  one  to  talk  to,  noth¬ 
ing  to  do.  She  came  of  a  bright,  clever, 
active,  merry  family,  and  the  quiet  was 
awful.  No  jokes.  No  laughter.  lie 
understood  nothing  she  thought,  very 
little  she  said — in  fact,  sho  was  bored  to 
death. 

It  was  better  for  a  while  when  they  got 
home,  fur  then  she  was  among  her  friends 
and  her  kindred  again,  and  the  new  life 
and  interest  that  surround  a  young  mar¬ 
ried  girl  closed  her  eyes  for  a  time. 

1  think  she  never  felt  like  a  girl  again 
after  she  first  saw  him  drunk.  That  shut 
the  door  on  her  youth,  and  filled  her  with 
a  bitter  sense  of  disgrace  and  humiliation 
that  never  left  her. 

It  grew  and  grew  and  ate  into  her  soul. 
Her  tremendous  spirits  and  good  health, 
with  her  keen  capacity  for  enjoyment, 
however, ^concealed  well  the  mine  that 


GIBBON. 

was  always  ready  to  explode — the  fox  that 
was  gnawing  at  her  heart  ;  and  iib  human 
being  guessed  that  the  merry,  laughing, 
amusing  girl — the  life  and  soul  of  every 
social  gathering — was  rapidly  changing 
into  a  reckless,  callous  woman,  chafing 
under  the  bondage  that  she  felt  was  kill¬ 
ing  all  that  was  good  in  her,  and  making 
impossible  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  she 
had  longed  and  hoped  to  do  with  her  life. 

Phase  the  Second. 

Then  came  the  baby,  and  brought  with 
it  the  torrent  of  love  that  had  been  latent 
and  unsuspected,  — passionate,  uncom¬ 
promising  love  for  the  fine,  healthy,  com¬ 
monplace  child,  growing  stronger  every 
day,  till  all  disappointment,  all  sense  of 
want,  was  lost  or  forgotten  in  the  over¬ 
whelming  enjoyment  of  the  fulness  of  this 
love.  His  wants  and  wishes  of  all  kinds 
filled  every  moment  of  her  life,  absorbed 
her  thoughts,  blinded  her  to  every  de¬ 
ficiency  and  to  every  other  duty,  and  left 
no  blank — for  every  aching  void  was 
filled. 

Of  course,  as  he  grew  older  he  occu¬ 
pied  her  more  and  more,  as  it  became 
more  and  more  possible  to  have  him  con¬ 
stantly  with  her.  He  slept  in  her  room, 
and  was  rarely  an  hour  away  from  her. 

There  was  nothing  particularly  engaging 
about  the  child.  He  was  a  go^,  strong, 
upright,  steady  boy, — certainly  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  life  thinking  his 
mother  the  most  perfect  creature  in  the 
world,  enjoying  her  high  spirits  and  her 
eneigy,  confident  in  her  love  of  him,  and 
in  his  power  to  do  just  as  he  liked  with 
the  imperious,  self-reliant  little  woman, 
of  whom  other  people  stood  rather  in  awe. 

She  had  long  ceased  to  be  anything 
but  housekeeper  and  caretaker  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  be  just  sank  into  a  lazy,  animal, 
self-indulgent  life  ; — good-tempered,  or 
rather  easy-going,  as  lung  as  no  one  inter¬ 
fered  with  him  ;  but  violent  and  insolent 
if  she  or  any  one  else  attempted  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  him. 

He  always  spoke  kindly  to  little  Frank 
when  be  saw  him,  but  certainly  never 
gave  himself  either  trouble  or  anxiety 
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about  him,  and  waa  only  cross  and  irrita¬ 
ble  if  he  were  ill  or  in  any  way  distuibed 
the  arrangements  of  the  house.  Still,  I 
think,  down  in  his  heart  there  was  a  jeal¬ 
ousy  of  her  passionate  adoration  of,  and 
absorption  in,  the  child. 

So  passed  away  ten  years,  till  the  time 
came  for  the  boy  to  go  to  school. 

She  never  hesitated  where  bis  good  was 
concerned,  and  he  was  sent  off — she  smil¬ 
ing  to  the  last.  But,  oh  !  that  long  lonely 
night,  as  she  lay  and  thought  of  the  small 
and  great  anxieties  this  separation  meant 
Was  he  warm  f  No  one  had  kissed  him 
“  Good  night.”  Was  he  happy  f  Would 
he  love  her  as  much  when  he  came  home  f 
One  thing  was  certain — it  would  never  be 
quite  the  same  again.  God  only  knows 
what  she  suffered  that  night, — ay,  and 
many  a  night  after  !  I  fancy  she  got  rest¬ 
less  alone  without  the  boy,  and  her  con¬ 
tempt  for  her  husband  and  his  habits  and 
associates  made  the  home-life  almost  un¬ 
bearable. 

;  Uer  father  had  died  ;  the  brothers  had 
drifted  off  into  houses  and  interests  of 
their  own.  She  was  not  happy  in  the 
choice  of  her  friends  at  that  time,  and  she 
read  exciting  novels,  both  French  and 
English  ;  but  had  no  fixed  habits — did 
and  read  nothing  to  develop  the  good  side 
of  what  might  have  l>een  a  noble  char¬ 
acter.  The  dreams  of  a  useful  life  had 
certainly  passed  away,  and  she  just  lived 
to  kill  the  time  till  Frank’s  holidays  came 
round.  Her  whole  nature  was  hardening 
and  deteriorating  with  a  rapidity  which 
perhaps  any  one  who  only  saw  the  respect¬ 
able,  every-day,  outside  life  of  her  home 
would  have  thought  impossible. 

Well,  the  holidays  came,  and  with 
them  the  bright  sunny-faced  schoolboy, 
exnl>erant  in  his  delight  at  being  at  home 
again  ;  shouting  with  pride  and  joy  at  the 
bigger  pony  provided  for  him  by  her  lov- 
ing  care  ;  fondling  the  dog ;  shaking 
hands  with  the  butler  and  gamekeeper, 
and  all  the  men-servants,  but  very”  stand¬ 
offish”  with  the  women,  for  fear  they 
should  kiss  him  as  they  used  to  do  ;  but 
glad,  oh  !  very  glad,  to  be  cuddled  and 
kissed  by  the  proud  and  happy  mother 
when  they  were  quite  alone.  She  put 
him  to  bed,  ”  just  like  a  little  chap,  you 
know,  mummie  dear.” 

Those  first  holidays  were  glorious, — 
not  a  drawback,  except  every  now  and  then 
the  auxiety  to  get  him  up  to  bed  before 


his  father  came  in,  or  to  get  him  out  of 
the  way,  lest  he  should  see  or  suspect  the 
shame  and  sorrow  of  her  life  and  of  his 
home.  It  was  a  happy  time,  however,  in 
spite  of  this  ;  but,  oh  !  how  short.  Then 
came  the  wrench  of  parting  again,  and  the 
boy  went  back  to  school,  taking  all  her 
softness  and  sunlight  with  him,  and  leav¬ 
ing  only  coldness,  loneliness,  bitterness, 
and  the  growing  callousness  Itehind. 

Phase  the  Third. 

Of  course  as  the  boy  grew  older  it  be¬ 
came  impossible  to  conceal  from  him  the 
state  of  things  at  home.  He  said  little — 
very  little  even  to  his  mother — nothing  to 
any  one  else  ;  but  he  became  quieter,  and 
went  more  readily  away  from  home  to 
stay  with  friends.  One  day  she  said  to 
him  :  ”  Frank,  yon  might  ask  any  one 
you  like  to  stay  here  or  come  for  the 
shooting  ;  indeed  I  think  you  ought  to 
ask  those  with  whom  you  have  been  stay- 
ing.” 

”  No,  mummie  ;  I  can’t  do  that.  I 
can’t  have  fellows  staying  here,  you 
know  :  it  wouldn’t  do.” 

She  turned  as  white  and  cold  as  marble, 
and  not  a  word  more  was  said  ;  but  that 
night  the  last  remnant  of  softness  left  her 
heart  forever,  and  she  cried  aloud  bit¬ 
terly  in  her  lonely  chamber  :  ”  Shall  he 
spoil  and  darken  my  buy’s  life  too,  as  he 
has  darkened  mine  !  Now  God  forbid. 
If  God  there  be,  where  would  Ilis  justice 
be  in  this  ?” 

From  that  time,  I  think,  the  idea  never 
ceased  to  recur  :  ”  Ilow  different  our  lives 
would  be  if  he  were  not  here,  dragging  us 
down — shaming  my  boy  before  his  fellows, 
taking  the  brightness  out  of  my  darling’s 
face.  It  shall  not  be.”  She  drilled  her¬ 
self  to  think  that  her  boy’s  happiness 
ought  to  be  her  first  care — her  first  duty. 

The  contempt  for  her  husband  turned 
to  hatred.  She  grew  to  see  in  him  only 
an  obstruction  between  her  boy  and  hap¬ 
piness, — a  shadow  over  her  son’s  life,  a 
cumberer  of  the  ground, — and  her  heart 
became  as  stone  toward  him. 

Little  by  little,  as  Frank  grew  older,  he 
too  became  contemptuous  of  bis  father  ; 
and  although  the  good  sturdy  boy  never 
spoke  of  him  to  any  one  but  with  respect, 
he  was  certainly  anything  but  affectionate 
or  conciliatory  in  his  behavior  or  manner 
toward  him.  A  mutual  constraint  and 
coolness  grew  up  between  them, — the  son 
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in  his  hesrt  despising  snd  disliking  bis 
father  ;  the  father  guessing  but  too  truly 
the  feelings  of  the  son.  She,  who  ob¬ 
served  everything,  soon  saw  how  this  feel¬ 
ing  was  growing — how  the  father,  who 
only  avoided  Frank  when  he  was  sober, 
looked  sullenly  and  even  vindictively  at 
him  when  he  was  otherwise  ;  and  a  terror 
came  into  her  heait,  lest  in  some  shape  he 
should  injuie  the  lad,  whose  presence  and 
demeanor  were  evidently  l>ecoming  intol¬ 
erable  to  him. 

Alas  !  alas  !  everything  was  tending  to 
strengthen  the  hard  bitterness  of  her 
heart,  and  to  ripen  into  action  the  love 
and  the  hate  so  strangely  combined  in  her 
passionate,  undisciplined  nature. 

At  last  one  evening  the  father  came 
home,  very  late,  after  much  searching  fur, 
and  anxiety,  shared  unfortunately  by  the 
lad,  now  fifteen  years  old.  Came  home, 
violent  and  unaccountable,  a  sad,  degrad¬ 
ing  spectacle. 

All  but  mother  and  son  were  asleep  in 
the  house,  and  there  ensued  one  of  those 
scenes  which  should  never  be  described, 
but  must  and  ought  to  be  left  to  the  im¬ 
agination  of  those  who  do  not  know,  for¬ 
tunately  for  themselves.  Frank  remon¬ 
strated,  not  too  respectfully,  and  in  his 
anger  the  father  said  :  “  Not  one  six¬ 
pence  of  my  money  shall  you  have.  I’ll 
make  a  will  leaving  you  without  a  penny, 
and  so  teach  you  who  you  are  really  de¬ 
pendent  on.”  The  mother  heard  the 
words,  and  all  the  fury  of  her  pent-up 
anger  broke  forth  within  her.  ”  Shall  he 
indeed  make  my  boy  miserable  in  his  life 
to  leave  him  a  beggar  at  his  death  f”  she 
thought.  ‘‘  Nay,  then,  if  God  will  not 
give  him  happiness  and  relief,  I  will  seize 
them  from  him, — so  shall  my  son  have 
enjoyment  and  rest,  and  our  home  become 
like  the  home  of  others,  where  the  sun 
shines,  and  who  fear  not  daylight.” 
When  the  anger  died  away,  she  recognized 
what  had  really  been  in  her  thoughts  for 
years, — the  resolution  that  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  slowly  but  surely  for  so  long, — the 
wish  that  had  been  budding  in  her  heart, 
but  that  the  heat  of  this  storm  and  threat 
bad  ripened  suddenly  into  blossom,  and 
which  bore  such  deadly  fruit. 

A  few  months  later  the  strong  man  lay 
sleeping  in  the  vault, — quiet  reigned  in 
the  home,  and  hope  sprung  again  in  the 
mother’s  heart. 

She  sat  watching  for  her  boy’s  return 


from  school,  and  thinking  of  the  free 
happy  time  they  would  have  together. 
No  fear  now  of  asking  ”  the  fellows” — 
nothing  to  prevent  any  in-coming  or  out¬ 
going  ;  nothing  to  bring  a  cloud  over  her 
bonny  boy’s  face.  ‘‘  Truly  I  have  done 
wisely  and  well,”  she  thought  ;  ”  now 
will  my  son  know  the  true  nature  of  home, 
a  place  of  peace.” 

Phase  the  Fourth. 

Did  it  all  come  to  pass  just  as  she  ex¬ 
pected  and  planned  !f  1  fancy  not.  True, 
the  boy  returned,  but  instead  of  bringing 
back  with  him  the  sunny  face  of  bis  child- 
hoc  d,  as  she  hoped  and  expected,  she  saw 
a  graver,  quieter  expression  there  than 
had  ever  been  there  before.  The  shadow 
of  Death  had  passed  over  him,  and  not  all 
her  love  could  take  it  away. 

The  child  had  left  him  and  her  forever  ! 
It  seemed  as  if  the  darkness  of  the  sin  had 
left  its  shadow  on  the  boy  who  knew 
nothing  of  it,  and  passed  by  the  woman 
who  had  sinned,  but  whose  natural  spirits 
and  callousness  to  all  but  one  rode  tiium- 
phantly  over  the  cloud,  and  who  seemed 
and  felt  just  as  quiet  and  calm  as  though 
Death  had  entered  their  house  in  bis 
usual  masterful  way,  against  the  prayers 
and  wishes  of  the  family,  instead  of  being 
summoned  there  by  her  impatient  and  im- 
periuu.<«  hand. 

The  lad  was  self-reliant  and  self-willed, 
kind  and  respectful  to  her  after  his  nature, 
but  hardly  confidential,  more  ”  grown 
up”  than  a  boy  of  sixteen  ought  to  be, 
and  colder  and  more  reserved  than  roost 
boys  are.  lie  always  spoke  of  his  father 
with  respect  and  affection  when  be  spoke 
of  him  at  all,  which  was  very  rarely. 
He  showed  himself  quite  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  now  master.  He  took 
his  pleasures  for  himself, — it  was  no  longer 
her  eager  loving  hand  that  provided  them. 
In  fact,  he  ruled  and  made  his  own  life. 
He  bad  passed  from  her  guidance  and 
planning  into  a  world  and  a  life  of  his  own 
making. 

Unconsciously*  she  resented  his  self- 
reliance  and  his  independence.  He  acted 
so  discreetly,  so  wisely  in  all  things,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  find  fault  with. 
But,  oh  !  hew  sore  and  disappointed  she 
was. 

.  He  did  not  care  about  being  petted  : 
he  was  a  reserved,  manly  lad,  very  much 
afraid  of  showing  any  feelings  he  bad,  and 
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I  think  particalarly  afraid  of  showing  them 
to  his  mother,  who  was  so  demonstrative 
and  excitable.  He  didn’t  like  her  high 
spirits,  which  were  constitutional,  and 
quite  unaltered  by  circumstances.  He 
didn’t  think  they  were  dignified.  Her 
active  step  and  perfect  health  aggravated 
him.  He  fancied,  somehow,  that  widows 
ought  to  be  quiet,  rather  delicate  women, 
who  smiled  kindly  but  sadly.  He  didn’t 
approve  of  his  mother  joking  and  saying 
smart  bright  things,  and  making  people 
laugh,  ”  as  if  nothing  had  happened.” 
He  disliked  her  expression  of  unorthodox 
or  peculiar  opinions,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  ask  her  not  to  express  them,  ”  even 
if  she  had  the  misfortune  to  feel  them.” 

But  not  for  a  moment  did  she  regret 
what  she  had  done.  On  the  contrary,  she 
felt  sometimes  how  wisely  she  had  acted 
in  putting  power  in  the  hands  of  this 
able,  ligbt-thinking  young  man. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  two 
such  opposite  natures  should  drift  further 
and  further  apart.  Though  ueither  could 
have  told  you  why,  there  was  no  warmth 
of  intercourse  between  them,  and  each 
lived  the  life  they  made  for  themselves. 
He  with  his  friends,  his  duties,  and  bis 
pleasures.  His  friends  shallow,  his  duties 
narrow,  and  his  pleasures  discreet.  She, 
in  her  ^loneliness  and  disappointment, 
reading,  more  wisely  than  earlier  in  her 
life,  and  philosophically  accepting  the  re¬ 
sults  of  her  own  act  and  character. 

So  the  old  house  was  dull  and  quiet 
enough,  till  be  brought  home  a  bright 
good  English  girl  as  his  wife, — one  of  a 
large,  happy,  prosperous,  commonplace 
family  of  boys  and  girls,  who  quite  ac¬ 
cepted  Frank  as  one  of  themselves,  and 
who  laughed  him  out  of  his  gravity,  and 
chaffed  him  out  of  his  priggisbness,  and 
the  old  place  rang  with  the  noise  of  inno¬ 
cent,  healthy  youth. 

Frank  himself  whistled  as  he  went 
about,  and  sang  again  as  he  used  to  do 
when  ho  was  a  merry  little  boy,  and  when 
the  sound  of  his  laughter  warmed  the  cold 
aching  heart  of  his  lonely  desolate  mother. 

Only  somehow  the  laughter  was  hushed 
and  the  whistling  ceased  when  she  came 
into  the  room,  or  joined  the  party  out  of 
doors.  And  the  silence  caused  by  her 
presence  went  like  a  knife  into  her  heart ; 
and  though  she  never  regretted  nor  re¬ 
pented  having  lifted  the  burden  from  Eer 
well-beloved’s  life,  her  soul  writhed  within 
her  as  she  saw  that  she  only  brought  cloud 
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and  chill  where  others  bronght  him  light 
and  warmth  and  happiness. 

Phase  the  Last. 

Alone,  always  alone.  Perhaps  in  her 
loneliness  growing  away  from  the  sin — 
perhaps  her  unrepining,  unseltish  life  ex¬ 
piating  to  a  certain  degree  the  fearful 
crime  which  in  her  wrong-headedness  and 
cold-beartedness  and  self-conlidence  she 
bad  committed. 

She  soon  left  the  Hall  and  the  young 
people  to  themselves ;  and  though  a 
friendly  interchange  of  hospitality  was 
continued  between  the  two  houses,  it  was 
of  a  straggling  intermittent  kind,  and  had 
no  real  vitality  in  it.  She  spent  her  life 
in  what  is  called  ”  active  well-doing,”  and 
brought  into  everything  she  undertook 
considerable  talent,  perfect  unselHshness, 
and  a  vast  deal  of  energy. 

She  lived  mnch  alone,  but  was  cheerful 
and  amusing  in  society,  liked  by  many, 
feared  by  some,  and  respected  by  all. 
The  people  who  really  loved  her  were 
those  who  were  quite  dependent  on  her, 
and  to  those  in  suffering  or  distress  her 
tenderness  was  irresistible,  and  her  gen¬ 
tleness  and  softness  complete. 

But  it  was  with  babies  and  children  that 
she  altered  entirely.  Her  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy  with  them  was  unbounded,  her  ten¬ 
derness  and  patience  inexhaustible,  and 
their  adoration  of  her  complete.  In 
every  baby  face  she  seemed  to  see  the 
face  of  her  own  lost  baby,  in  every  sor¬ 
row  and  suffering  of  theirs  the  sorrow  and 
suffering  that  might  have  been  his,  and 
she  yearned  and  struggled  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  little  street  children  with  the 
same  yearning  and  longing  as  she  had 
done  for  his. 

Indeed  my  own  impression  is  that  she 
was  full  of  sympathy  with  all  helplessness 
and  pain  of  all  kinds. 

She  worshipped  happiness  as  the  unat¬ 
tainable,  the  unknown  Good,  the  thing 
most  to  be  striven  after — hopeless  as  the 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  but  none  the 
less  for  that,  the  only  end  worth  working 
for.  And  if  at  times  there  came  into  her 
human  heart  a  doubt  or  feeling  that  she 
had  killed  the  happiness  of  one  fellow- 
creature  by  destroying  bis  life,  she  put  it 
away  from  her,  saying,  “  How  much  better 
every  duty  is  performed  by  the  living  than 
ever  it  would  have  been  by  the  dead.” 

In  the  midst  of  a  life  of  usefulness,  of 
complete  unselfishness,  and  of  the  most 
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bitter  diBappointment — but  with  no  trace  Mourned  and  ref^retted  by  all  who  were 
of  repentance,  nor  regret  for  a  cruel  crime,  dependent  on  her,  and  who  lived  in  close 
but  believing  to  the  end  that  this  wrong  contact  with  her — rbut  estranged  from  the 
was  right — untouched  by  remorse,  re-  child  of  her  passionate  love,  and  alone, 
spected  and  loved,  she  passed  quietly  and  always  alone. — Blackwood's  Magazine. 
peacefully  away. 


”  DISTINCTION.” 

BT  COVKNTRT  PATMORI. 


I  HAVE  been  taken  to  task  at  great 
length  and  with  great  severity  by  the 
Spectator  for  having  identified  the  “  elect” 
with  the  ”  select  and  the  Guardian 
has  charged  me,  in  terms  not  less  profuse 
and  energetic,  with  entertaining  ”  flun. 
key”  notions,  not  only  of  this  life,  but  of 
the  next.  The  Spectator,  furthermore, 
denounces  me  as  a  person  of  singularly 
”  savage”  and  ”  scornful  ”  disposition, 
^low,  as  these  are  moral  rather  than  liter¬ 
ary  censures,  and  as  any  one  may,  if  be 
likes,  consider  that  he  is  under  obligation 
to  defend  bis  character  publicly  when  it 
has  been  publicly  impugned,  1  desire  to 
say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  expres¬ 
sions  and  sentiments  which  I  think  that 
my  judges  have  misinterpreted. 

I  confess  frankly  to  a  general  preference 
for  persons  of  ”  distinction,”  and  even  to 
believing  that  they  are  likely  to  have  a 
better  time  of  it  hereafter  than  the  undis¬ 
tinguished,  but  1  humbly  and  sincerely 
protest  to  my  monitors  that  I  do  not,  as 
they  assume,  identify  ”  distinction”  with 
wealth,  culture,  and  modern  Conservative 
politics,  though  I  do  hold  that  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  culture  ”  distinction”  rarely  be¬ 
comes  apparent,  just  as,  in  the  absence  of 
polish,  the  tints  and  veins  of  a  tine  wood 
or  marble,  though  they  may  be  there,  are 
little  evident.  In  this  world,  at  least, 
”  de  non  apparentibus  et  de  non  existen- 
tibus  eadem  est  ratio.” 

If  we  could  see  the  soul  of  every  man 
— as,  indeed,  we  can,  more  or  less,  in  his 
face,  which  is  never  much  like  the  face  of 
any  other — we  should  see  that  every  one 
is  in  some  degree  ”  distinguished.”  Ue 
is  born  ”  unique,”  and  does  not  make 
himself  so,  though,  by  fidelity  to  himself 
and  by  walking  steadily  and  persistently  on 
bis  own  line,  his  distinction  can  be  in¬ 
definitely  increased,  as  it  can  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  diminished  by  the  contrary  process. 


until  he  may  end  in  extinction  ;  for,  in¬ 
teriorly,  man  lives  by  contrast  and  har¬ 
monious  opposition  to  others,  and  the 
communion  of  men  upon  earth  as  of  saints 
in  heaven  abhors  identity  more  than  na¬ 
ture  does  a  vacuum.  Nothing  so  shocks 
and  repels  the  living  soul  as  a  row  of  ex¬ 
actly  similar  things,  whether  it  consists  of 
modern  houses  or  of  modern  people,  and 
nothing  so  delights  and  edifies  as  ”  dis¬ 
tinction.” 

It  was  said  of  a  celebrated  female  saint 
that  she  did  hothing  but  what  was  done 
by  everybody  else,  but  that  she  did  all 
things  as  no  one  else  did  them.  In  man¬ 
ners  and  art,  as  in  life,  it  signifies  far  less 
what  is  done  or  said  than  how  it  is  done 
and  said  ;  for  the  unique  personality,  the 
alone  truly  interesting  and  excellent  thing, 
tie  ”  distinction,”  comes  out  in  the  latter 
only. 

I  am  old  enough,  and  have  been  lucky 
enough — no  doubt,  through  favor  rather 
than  through  the  manifestation  of  any  dis¬ 
tinction  of  my  own — to  have  been  occa¬ 
sionally  present  at  small  private  gather¬ 
ings  of  eminent  statesmen  and  literary 
men,  in  times  when  such  eminence  usually 
savored  of  distinction  ;  and  I  confess  that 
I  have  bad  few  experiences  which  so  helped 
me  to  understand  bow  pleasant  a  thing 
life  might  become  under  supernaturally 
favorable  circumstances. 

My  friendly  monitors  of  the  Guardian 
and  Spectator  may,  perhaps,  discover 
further  confirmation,  in  these  words,  of 
their  impression  that  I  am  at  once  a 
‘‘  fiunkey”  and  a  ‘‘  savage,”  and  my  con¬ 
fession  may  recall  to  their  minds  that 
other  savage  to  whom  the  missionary 
sought  in  vain  to  convey  any  idea  of 
Heaven  until  he  compared  it  with  a  per¬ 
petual  feast  of  buffalo- beef  well  masticated 
by  a  squaw.  Well,  difference,  though  it 
tnay  not  amount  to  distinction,  is  better 
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than  dull  uniformity  ;  and  I  will  fro  on 
my  own  way  without  nourishing  ill-will 
toward  my  critics,  and,  I  hope,  without 
provoking  it  in  them.  There  is  so  little 
.  distinction  now,  that  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  anybody  for  not  understanding  me 
when  I  praise  it.  In  English  letters,  for 
example,  now  that  Matthew  Arnold  and 
William  Barnes  are  gone,  and  Dr.  New¬ 
man  is  silent,  and  Lord  Tennyson’s  fas¬ 
cinating  genius  is  taking  a  well-eained  re¬ 
pose,  distinction  has  nearly  vanished. 
The  few  writers  who  have  now  a  touch  of 
it  have  been  before  the  world  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  or  more. 

The  verse  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  al¬ 
ways  masterly,  is  sometimes  really  dis¬ 
tinguished,  as  in  the  prelude  and  some  of 
the  lyrics  of  Lore  is  Enough.  The  dis¬ 
tinction,  too,  of  Mr.  iSwinburne’s  writing 
is  occasionally  unquestionable  ;  but  he 
allows  himself  to  l>e  troubled  about  many 
things,  and  would,  I  fancy,  write  more 
poetically,  if  less  forcibly,  were  his  patri¬ 
otism  not  so  feverish  and  his  horror  of  the 
errors  and  wickedness  of  Popery  more  ab¬ 
stract,  disinterested,  and  impersonal.  He 
is  wanting,  I  venture  to  think,  in  what 
Catholic  moralists  call  “  holy  indiffer¬ 
ence.”  Distinction  is  also  manifest  in  the 
prose  of  Mr.  George  Meredith  when  the 
cleverness  is  not  too  overwhelming  to 
allow  us  to  think  of  anything  else  ;  but, 
when  the  nose  of  epigram  after  epigram 
has  no  sooner  reached  the  visual  nerve 
than  the  tail  has  whisked  away  from  it,  so 
that  we  have  had  no  time  to  take  in  the 
body,  our  wonder  and  bedazement  make 
it  sometimes  impossible  for  us  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  distinction,  if  it  be  there. 

Democracy  hates  distinction,  though  it 
has  a  humble  and  pathetic  regard  for  emi¬ 
nence  and  rank  ;  and  eminence  and  rank, 
by  the  way,  never  paid  a  more  charming 
and  delicate  compliment  to  Democracy 
than  when  Lord  Rosebery  affirmed  that 
the  test  of  true  literature,  and  its  only 
justifiable  Imprimatur^  is  “  the  thumb- 
mark  of  the  artisan.” 

The  ten  or  so  superior  and  inexhausti- 
bly  fertile  periodical  writers  who  (with 
three  or  four  fairly  good  novelists)  now 
represent  English  literature,  and  are  the 
arbiters  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  mo¬ 
nopolists  of  fame,  share  the  dislike  of  their 
clisntele  to  ‘‘  distinction,”  suppressing  it, 
when  it  ventures  to  appear,  with  a  ”  con¬ 
spiracy  of  silence”  more  effective  than  tire 


guillotine,  while  they  exalt  the  merit  which 
they  delight  to  honor  bv  voices  more  over¬ 
whelming  than  the  plebiscite.  Witness 
the  fate  of  William  Barnes,  who,  though 
far  froni  being  the  deepest  or  most  power¬ 
ful,  was  by  far  the  most  uniformly  ”  dis¬ 
tinguished”  poet  of  our  time.  Mr.  G. 
S.  Venables  said,  perhaps,  no  more  than 
the  truth  when  he  declared,  as  he  did  in 
my  hearing,  that  there  had  been  no  poet 
of  such  peculiar  perfection  since  Horace. 
Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave  has  also  done  him 
generous  and  courageous  justice.  But 
what  effect  have  these  voices  had  against 
the  solid  silence  of  non-recognition  by  our 
actual  arbiters  of  fame  f  He  is  never 
named  in  the  authentic  schedules  of  mod¬ 
ern  English  poets.  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  one  nearer  to  a  Countess  than  his 
friend  Mrs.  Norton  ever  asked  him  to  din¬ 
ner,  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  Dean  to  decree  (upon  his  own 
respectable  responsibility)  the  national 
honor  of  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey  to 
the  poor  classic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
approving  voices  of  our  literary  and  demo¬ 
cratic  Council  of  Ten  or  so  are  as  tremen¬ 
dously  effective  as  their  silence.  No  such 
power  of  rewarding  humble  excellence 
ever  before  existed  in  the  world.  Mrs. 
Lynn  Lynton,  of  her  own  knowledge, 
writes  thus:— ‘‘Of  a  work,  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  one  man  alone  wrote  sixteen  re¬ 
views.  The  author  was  his  friend,  and  in 
sixteen  ‘  vehicles  ’  he  carried  the  flag  of 
his  friend’s  triumph.”  To  compare  good 
things  with  bad,  this  benefleent  ventrilo¬ 
quism  reminds  one  of  Milton’s  description 
of  the  devil,  in  the  persons  of  the  priests 
of  Baal,  as  ‘‘a  liar  in  four  hundred 
mouths.” 

I  hope  that  I  may  further  exonerate 
myself  from  the  charge  of  a  proclivity  to 
‘‘  plush” — this,  if  1  remcml»er  rightly, 
was  the  word  used  by  the  Guardian — and 
also  from  that  of  a  ‘‘  savage”  disrespect 
for  modern  enlightenment,  as  authenti¬ 
cated  by  ”  the  thumb-mark  of  the  arti¬ 
san,”  when  I  go  on  to  say  that,  to  my 
mind,  there  can  be  no  ‘‘distinction,”  in 
life,  art,  or  manners,  worth  speaking  of, 
which  is  not  the  outcome  of  singular 
courage,  integrity,  and  generosity,  and, 
I  need  scarcely  add,  of  intellectual  vigor, 
which  is  usually  the  companion  of  those 
qualities  habitually  exercised.  An  accom¬ 
plished  distinction,  as  the  sight  of  it  gives 
the  greatest  delight  to  those  who  have  it. 
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or  are  on  the  way  to  the  attainment  of  it, 

BO  it  is  the  greatest  of  terrors  to  the  vul¬ 
gar,  whether  of  the  gutter  or  in  gilded 
chambers.  Their  assertion  of  their  sordid 
selves  it  rebukes  with  a  silence  or  a  look 
of  benevolent  wonder,  which  they  can 
never  forgive,  and  which  they  a’ways  take 
for  indications  of  intolerable  pride,  though 
it  is  nothing  other  than  the  fitting  and  in¬ 
evitable  demeanor,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  of  the  “  good  man,  in  whose 
eyes,”  King  David  says,  ‘‘a  vile  person 
is  despised  or  that  recommended  by 
8t.  .\ugustine,  who  tells  us  that,  if  a  man 
does  not  love  the  living  truth  of  things, 
you  should  ”  let  him  be  as  dirt”  to  you  ; 
or  by  a  still  higher  Authority,  who  directs 
yon  to  treat  such  an  one  as  a  ”  sinner  .and 
a  publican,”  or,  in  modern  phrase,  a 
“  cad.”  Naturally,  the  average  democrat 
— who  has  not  yet  learned  to  love  the 
living  truth  of  things — resents  “  distinc¬ 
tion,”  and  pathetically  turns  to  Lord 
Itosebery  and  other  such  highly  certifi¬ 
cated  judges  of  what  is  really  excellent  for 
consolation  and  reassurance  ;  and  natu¬ 
rally  the  leaders  of  democracy,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  in  the  newspa()er8 
and  magazines,  are  as  jealous  of  distinc¬ 
tion  as  the  Roman  dcinocrata  were  of  the 
man  who  presumed  to  roof  his  house  with 
a  pediment — which,  perhaps,  reminded 
them  too  disagreeably  of  a  Temple. 

The  finest  use  of  intercourse,  whether 
personal  or  through  books,  with  the  minds 
of  others  is  not  so  much  to  acquire  their 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  characters  as  to 
corroborate  our  own,  by  compelliug  these 
to,”  take  aspect,”  and  to  derive  fresh 
consciousness,  form,  and  power  to  our 
proper  and  peculiar  selves.  Such  inter¬ 
course  not  only  brings  latent  ”  distinc¬ 
tion”  into  life,  but  it  increases  it  more 
and  more  ;  a  beautiful  and  beloved  oppo¬ 
sition  acting  as  the  scientific  toy  called 
the  “  electric  doubler,”  by  which  the  op¬ 
posite  forces  in  the  two  juxtaposed  disks 
may  be  accumulated  almost  without  limit, 
and  splendid  coruscations  of  contrasting 
life  evoked,  where  there  apparently  was 
mere  inertness  before.  The  best  use  of 
the  supremely  useful  intercourse  of  msin 
and  woman  is  not  the  begetting  of  chil¬ 
dren,  but  the  increase  of  contrasted  per¬ 
sonal  consciousnefs. 

All  attraction  and  life  are  due  to  mag¬ 
netic  opposition,  and  a  great  individuality, 
appearing  in  any  company,  acts  as  a  thun- 
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der-cloud,  which  brightens  the  circum¬ 
jacent  air  by  alluiing  to  or  repelling  from 
itself  all  the  dusty  and  inert  particles 
which  float  so  thickly  in  the  air  of  ordinaiy 
companies.  The  Catholic  Church,  whose 
I  think,  is  psychological  insight,  is 
peculiarly  sensible  in  this,  that,  instead  of 
encouraging  uniformity  of  thought  and 
feeling,  as  all  other  churches  do,  she  does 
her  best,  in  the  direction  of  souls,  to  de¬ 
velop  as  wide  a  distinction  ns  is  consistent 
with  formal  assent  to  her  singularly  few 
articles  of  obligatory  faith.  She  requires 
consent  to  the  letter  of  the  doctrine,  but 
welcomes  as  many  and  seemingly  conflict¬ 
ing  ways  of  viewing  it  as  there  are  idiosrn- 
crasies  of  character  in  men,  recommend¬ 
ing  each  not  to  force  his  inclination,  but 
to  seek  such  good  in  the  doctrine  as  best 
suits  him.  Thus  does  she  encourage  the 
immense  diversity  with  which  the  final 
vision  of  Truth  shall  be  reflected  in  pris¬ 
matic  glories  from  the  ‘‘  Communion  of 
the  Saints.” 

In  the  world,  as  I  hare  said,  distinction 
can  scarcely  be  manifested  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  culture,  especially  that 
part  of  culture  which  consists  in  sim¬ 
plicity,  modesty,  and  veracity.  Hut  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  democracy  is  usually  deficient 
in  these  charactcrrstics,  and  is  also  want¬ 
ing  in  that  purity  of  manner  and  phrase¬ 
ology  without  which  delicate  distinctions 
of  nature  are,  more  or  leas,  indecipher¬ 
able.  Plain  speaking — sometimes  very 
unpleasantly  plain  speaking — may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  distinction  ;  but,  until  tSir 
William  llarcourt,  Mr.  Lalmuchere,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  for  example,  learn  to  leave 
off  calling  Tory  spades  sanguinary  shovels, 
their  eminent  perscnalitics  must  lack  one 
fundamental  condition  of  true  self-mani¬ 
festation.  Persons  who  habitually  express 
themselves  so  loosely  must  rest  content,  in 
this  world,  with  something  short  of  true 
distinction,  though  when  they  shall  have 
attained  to  the  Communion  of  Saints  it 
may  become  unexpectedly  conspicuous  in 
them.  So  in  art.  In  poetry,  for  in¬ 
stance,  good  and  simple  manners  and  lan¬ 
guage  arc  not  distinction,  but  distinction 
nowhere  appears  without  them.  The  or¬ 
dinary  laws  of  language  must  be  observed, 
or  those  small  Inflections  of  custornaiy 
phrase,  that  ”  continual  slight  novelty,” 
which  is,  as  Aristotle,  I  think,  says,  the 
essential  character  of  poetic  language,  and 
which  is  so  because  it  is  the  true  and  nat- 
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nral  expression  of  individuality,  will  be 
wanting.  Even  the  genius  and  ardor  of 
Dr.  Fiirnivall  must  fail  to  disinter  the  soft 
pearl  of  distinction  from  the  heaped  pot- 
bheids  and  broken  brickbats  of  a  violent 
and  self-imposed  originality  of  diction, 
however  great  the  natuial  and  acquired 
faculties  of  the  poet  may  be  ;  yes,  even 
though  such  faculties  be  far  greater  than 
those  of  others  who  may  have  added  to 
their  generally  inferior  abilities  the  art  of 
“  expressing  themsehes.*'  Self  must, 
however,  be  eliminated  from  a  man’s  con¬ 
sciousness  before  the  “  bow,”  which  is 
the  first  essential  in  art,  can  make  itself 
heard  above  the  voice  of  the  comparatively 
insignificant  ”  what.”  To  many  persons 
this  setting  of  the  manner  before  the  mat¬ 
ter  must  appear  almost  immoral.  Shall 
the  virtues  of  eagerness  and  earnestness  in 
pursuit  of  one’s  own  true  good  and  that  of 
mankind  be  put  after  such  a  trifle  as  the 
mode  of  professing  them  ?  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  such  eagerness  and  ear¬ 
nestness  are  not  virtues,  but  rather  proofs 
that  virtue  is  not  yet  attained,  just  as  the 
desire  for  praise  is  a  proof  that  praise  is 
not  fully  deserved.  Repose  marks  the 
manners  of  the  great,”  for  it  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  degree  of  attainment  which 
makes  all  further  attainment  that  is  de¬ 
sired  easy,  sure,  and  unexciting,  and  of  a 
modesty  which  refuses  to  regard  self  as 
the  “  hub  of  the  universe,”  without  which 
it  cannot  revolve,  or  indeed  as  in  any  way 
necessary  to  its  existence  and  well-being, 
however  much  it  may  concern  a  man’s 
own  well-being  that  he  should  take  his 
share,  to  the  beet  of  his  abilities,  in  doing 
the  good  which  will  otherwise  be  dune 
without  him.  The  worst  hindrance  to 
distinction  in  neatly  all  the  poetry  of  our 
generation  is  the  warm  interest  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  th&  poets  have  felt  in 
toe  improvement  of  mankind  ;  as  if — 

••  Whether  a  man  serve  God  or  his  own  whim, 

Mach  matters,  in  the  end  to  any  one  but 
him  I" 

But,  to  recur  again  from  Art  to  .Life, 
the  virtuous  Democrat  is  always  a  little 
Atlas  who  goes  stumbling  along  with  his 
eye-balls  bursting  from  his  head  under  his 
self-assumed  burden.  Another  obstacle 
to  his  distinction  is  his  abhorrence  of  irra¬ 
tionality  of  all  sorts,  lie  dreams  of  no 
beauty  or  excellence  beyond  the  colossal 
rationality  of  a  Washin^on  or  a  Frank¬ 
lin  ;  whereas  distinction  has  its  root  in 


the  irrational.  The  more  lofty,  living 
and  spidtual  the  intellect  and  character 
become,  the  more  is  the  need  perceived 
for  the  sap  of  life  which  can  only  be 
sucked  from  the  inscrutable  and,  to  the 
wholly  rational  mind,  repulsive  ultimates 
of  nature  and  instinct.  The  ideal  nation 
of  rational  Democrats,  so  far  from  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  glory  of  distinctions,  would 
find  its  similitude  in  a  great  library  con¬ 
sisting  entirely  of  duplicates,  digests,  and 
popular  epitomes  of  the  works  of  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

I  confess,  therefore,  to  a  joyful  satis- 
faction  in  my  conviction  that  a  real  De¬ 
mocracy,  such  as  ours,  in  which  the  voice 
of  every  untaught  ninny  or  petty  knave  is 
as  potential  as  that  of  the  wisest  and  most 
cultivated,  is  so  contrary  to  nature  and 
order  that  it  is  necessarily  self-destructive. 
In  America  there  are  already  signs  uf  the 
rise  of  an  aristocracy  which  promises  to 
be  more  exclusive,  and  may,  in  the  end, 
make  itself  more  predominant  than  any  of 
the  aristocracies  of  Europe  ;  and  our  own 
Democracy,  being  entirely  without  bridle, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  come  to  an  early,  and 
probably  a  violent  end.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  uses  fur  all  things,  and  those  who 
love  justice  enough  not  to  care  much 
should  disaster  to  themselves  be  involved 
in  its  execution  will  look,  not  without 
complacency,  on  the  formal  and  final  ruin 
of  superiorities  which  have  not  had  suffi¬ 
cient  care  for  their  honor  and  their  rights 
to  induce  them  to  make  even  a  sincere 
parliamentary  stand  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  “  Superiorities,”  when  they  have 
reached  this  stage  of  decay,  are  only  fit  lo 
nourish  the  fields  of  future  civilization,  as 
ancient  civilizations,  gone  to  rot,  have  so 
richly  nourished  ours  ;  and  when  Democ¬ 
racy  shall  have  done  its  temporary  work 
of  reducing  them  to  available  ”  inixen,” 
Democracy,  too,  will  disappear,  and — 
after  how  many  dark  ages”  of  nierc 
anarchy  and  war  and  petty  fluctuating 
tyrannies,  who  can  tell  ? — there  will  come 
another  period  of  ordered* life  and  another 
harvest  of  ”  distinguished”  men. 

In  the  mean  time,  ”  genius”  and  ”  dis¬ 
tinction”  will  become  more  and  more 
identified  with  loudness  ;  floods  of  vehe¬ 
ment  verbiage,  without  any  sincere  con¬ 
viction,  or  indications  of  the  character 
capable  of  arriving  at  one  ;  inhuman  hu- 
rnanitarianism  ;  profanity,  the  poisoner  of 
the  roots  of  life  ;  tolerance  and  even  open 
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profeMion  and  adoption  of  idcaa  which 
Uocherter  and  Little  woald  have  been 
ashamed  even  remotely  to  sugy^st ;  piaise 
of  any  view  of  morals,  provided  it  be  an 
unprecedented  one  ;  faith  in  any  fooli>h 
doctiine  that  sufficiently  disclaims  author- 

That  such  a  writer  as  W  ait  \V  hitman 
should  have  attained  to  be  thought  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  poet  by  many  persons  generally 
believed  to  have  themselves  claims  to  dis¬ 
tinction  surely  more  than  justities  my  fore¬ 
cast  of  what  is  coming.  That  amazing 
consummation  is  already  come. 

Being  well  satisfied  that  the  world  can 
get  on  in  this,  its  destined  course,  without 
my  help,  I  should  not  hare  broken  my 
customary  habit,  in  order  to  trouble  it  and 
myself  with  the  expression  of  my  views  of 
**  distinction”  and  its  condition,  culture, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  moral  obligation, 
under  which,  as  I  have  said,  any  one 
may,  if  he  likes,  consider  himself,  to  write 
an  Apoli>$ia  pro  moribut  $uia,  when  these 
have  been  publicly  attacked.  I  do  not 
trouble  the  public  often,  and  have  never 
done  so  about  myself.  1  lake  silent  and 
real  comfort  in  the  fatalism  which  teaches 
me  to  Itelieve  that,  if,  in  spite  of  my  best 
endeavors,  I  cannot  write  poetry,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  poetry  is  not  the  thing  which  is 
wanted  from  me,  and  that,  when  wanted, 
it  will  come  from  somebody  else.  But  to 
be  stigmatized  as  a  ”  flunkey”  and  a 
‘‘  savage,”  by  writers  eminent  for  gentle¬ 
ness  and  orthodox  manners,  is  a  different 
thing.  Flunkeyism  and  savagery,  though, 
as  times  go,  they  should  be  considered  as 
vices  condoned  by  custom,  yet  are  vices  ; 
and  for  this  and  no  other  reason  have  I 
thought  it  right  to  explain  the  views,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  expressions  upon  the  misconceji- 
tion  of  which  these  charges  have  been 
founded. 

But  I  have  also  to  complain  that  there 
has  been  a  certain  amount  of  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  my  accusers.  I  do  not 
think  that  when  the  Guardian  charges  me 
with  the  sin  of  having  said  nothing  in  the 
Angel  in  the  Houte,  almut  the  ‘‘  I’oor,” 
the  writer  should  have  remembered  the 
one  famous  line  1  have  ever  succeeded  in 
writing,  namely,  that  in  which  Mrs. 
Vaughan  is  represented  as  conveying 

“  A  gift  of  wine  to  Widow  Neale.” 

I  put  it  in  on  purpose  to  show  that  my 
thoughts  were  not  wholly  occupied  with 


cultivated  people,  though  I  knew  quite 
well  when  I  did  so  that  it  must  evoke 
from  the  Olympians — as  a  candid  friend, 
who  lias  access  to  the  sacred  Hill,  assures 
me  has  been  the  case — thunders  of  inex¬ 
tinguishable  laughter.  Again,  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  and  grieved  that  a  journal,  which 
so  well  represents  and  protects  an  Estab¬ 
lishment  in  which  primitive  graces  and 
doctrines  have,  of  late,  been  revived  in  so 
gratifying  a  manner,  should  have  accused 
me  of  carrying  my  flunkey  notions  into  a 
future  state,  with  no  other  proof  alleged 
than  my  affirmation  of  the  doctiine  of  the 
Intercession  of  Saints,  when  1  say  that 
sinners,  through  them,  approach  Divin- 
ity — 

“  With  a  reward  and  grace 
Ungaess’d  by  the  anwash'd  boor  who  hails 
Him  to  his  face.” 

Was  it  just  to  assume  that  by  the  “  un- 
wash’d  boor”  I  meant  only  the  artisan  who 
had  not  put  aside,  for  the  Sunday,  the 
materials  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to 
affix  his  Imprimatur  to  sound  literature  ! 

Again,  I  must  say  that  the  writer  in  the 
Spectator — whose  hand  is  not  easily  to  be 
mistaken  for  any  but  that  of  the  kindest 
and  most  conscientious  of  editors — should 
not  have  denounced  me  as  a  person  of 
eminently  savage  disposition,  when  he 
must,  1  think,  have  remembered  that,  the 
very  last  time  1  saw  him,  I  protested  to 
him  how  completely  tny  feelings  were  in 
unison  with  the  mild  amenity  of  Dr.  New¬ 
man,  adding,  by  way  of  confirmation, 
from  a  poem  of  my  own — 

“  O,  that  I  were  so  gentle  and  so  sweet, 

So  I  might  deal  fair  Sion's  foolish  foes 
Such  blows !” 

lie  also  neglects,  I  think,  to  put  a  fair 
interpretation  upon  what  he  calls  my 
‘‘  hatred  ”  and  “  scorn  ”  of  the  People; 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  a  time  when  the 
People  were  much  less  disagreeable  than 
they  are  become  in  this  the  day  of  their 
predominance,  declared  that  they  con¬ 
stituted  the  only  entity  which  he  could 
say  with  truth  that  he  sincerely  hated. 
Now  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was,  as  we  know 
from  his  own  assurance,  among  the  sweet¬ 
est  tempered  and  least  savage  of  men — a^, 
indeed,  I  believe  that  1  myself  am. 
Neither  Sir  Thomas  nor  1  ever  meant  the 
least  unkindnoss  or  affront  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual.  1  have  examined  my  conscience 
carefully,  and  I  find  myself  in  a  state  of 
universal  charity.  1  condemn  no  one  to 
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perdition  ;  I  am  willing  to  believe  that, 
were  we  admitted  to  the  secret  recesi^es  of 
their  souls,  we  might  discover  some  ap* 
prehension  of  the  living  truth  of  things  in 
hlr.  (Gladstone,  some  conscience  in  Lord 
Uosel>ery  of  the  limits  which  should  be 
put  to  party  complaisance,  some  candor  in 
the  editor  of  Truth  ;  and  I  am  so  far 
from  hating”  these  or  any,  in  a  wicked 
sense,  that,  though  I  cannot  love  them 
with  the  “  love  of  complacency” — as  I 
believe  the  schoolmen  call  it,  in  distinc¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘‘  love  of  benevolence” — I  love 
them  so  muck  with  the  latter  kind  of  love 
that  I  desire  heartily  the  very  best  that 
could  happen  for  them,  which  would  be 
that,  for  a  moment,  they  should  see  them¬ 
selves  as  they  truly  are.  1  cannot  help 
adding — though  I  think  the  tu  quoque 
rather  vulgar — that,  when  this  really  ex¬ 
cellent  politician  and  critic  said  that  1  con¬ 
founded  the  select  with  the  elect,  lie  him¬ 
self  was  more  or  less  confounding  the 
elect  with  the  electors. 

Finally,  had  I  really  been  a  ‘‘  flunkey” 
— I  cannot  get  the  sting  of  that  word  out 
of  me — had  I  departed  from  my  Darby 
and  Joan  notions  to  please  the  dainty  with 
descriptions  of  abnormal  forms  of  affec¬ 
tion  ;  had  I  sought  to  conciliate  the  phil¬ 
osophic  by  insisting  that  no  son  cac  rea¬ 
sonably  regard  the  chastity  of  his  mother 


as  other  than  an  open  question  ;  had  1  en¬ 
deavored  to  allure  laughter  by  such  easy 
combinations  of  profanity  and  patoit  as 
have  won  for  so  many  a  reputation  for 
being  vastly  humorous  ;  had  1,  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  abstainers  from  what  ts  strong, 
diluted  my  modicum  of  spirit  with  ten 
times  its  bulk  of  the  pure  element  ;  had  1 
paid  even  proper  attention  to  the  arbiters 
of  fame,  bow  much  ”  earthlicr  happy” 
might  I  now  have  been  I  As  it  is, 
whether  my  thoughts  are  ”  pinnacled  dim 
in  the  intense  inane”  of  the  ”  Unknown 
Eros,”  or  I  proffer,  in  the  Angel  in  tht 
Houte,  ‘‘  a  gift  of  wine  to  Widow  Neale,” 
the  Council  of  Ten  or  so  are  alike  unsym¬ 
pathetic  ;  in  my  declining  years  1  have 
scarcely  a  Countess  on  whom  1  can  rely 
for  a  dinner  ;  when  I  die  there  will  be  no 
discerning  Dean  to  bury  me,  upon  bis 
own  responsibility,  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey  ;  and  on  my  obscure  tombstone  some 
virtuous  and  thoughtful  democrat  may 
very  likely  scribble,  ”  Here  lies  the  last 
of  the  Savages  and  Flunkeys,” — notwith¬ 
standing  all  1  have  now  said  to  piove  that 
I  am  an  unpretentious  and  sweet-tempered 
old  gentleman,  who  is  harmlessly  and  re¬ 
spectably  preparing  for  a  future  state,  in 
which  he  trusts  that  there  will  be  neither 
tomahawk  nor  ”  plush.” — Fortnightly 
Review, 
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I. 

Oxford  undergiaduates  must  have  felt 
a  strong  thrill  of  interest  when  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  recently 
paid  a  visit,  like  a  student,  to  his  old  Uni¬ 
versity  town,  appearing  before  the  audi¬ 
ence  in  his  doctor’s  gown  for  an  address 
on  “  The  Points  of  Contact  lietween  As¬ 
syrian  Discovery  and  the  Homeiic  Text.” 
The  object  of  his  discourse  was  a  startling 
one.  From  the  reports  given,*  we  see 
that  he  exerted  himself  to  disestablish  the 
Homeric  Pantheon  and  to  lead  its  chief 
deities  into  Babylonian  captivity. 

‘‘  Plato,”  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  ”  was 


*  Those  of  the  Ojrford  Review,  the  Time$,  and 
the  J)aily  Newt  have  been  com  pared.  ^ 


unjust  in  blaming  Ilomer  for  misrepresent¬ 
ing  the  Gods.  They  were  not  his  Gods. 
They  were  the  foreign  intruding  Gods. 
Homer  evidently  readied  in  disgust  from 
the  character  of  the  corrupting  goddess 
Aphrodite.  No  doubt  she  was  lovely,  but 
she  was  not  the  Goddess  of  Beauty.  See 
the  speech  of  Penelope  in  Odyssey  (20), 
where  beauty  and  sense  were  given  [to 
the  orphan  daughters  of  Pandareos]  oy 
Here,  while  Aphrodite  served  them  with 
cheese,  honey,  and  wine.  Where  did  he 
get  his  model  for  this  deity  whom  be  did 
not  respect !  He  found  it  in  Ishtar. 
Now,  of  Ishtar,  if  he  were  to  say  that  she 
was  not  better  than  she  should  be,  he 
would  describe  her  feebly.” 

The  rule  being”  Ladies  first  !”  we  must 
begin  by  dealing  with  the  strange  sugges- 
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tion  thut  Aphrodite,  in  the  Homeric  con. 
ception,  was  not  a  (roddess  of  Heatily,  l>ut 
rather  a  kind  of  superior,  if  not  inferior, 
waitreHa.  It  is  not  for  the  first  time  we 
hare  heard  this.*  Hut  with  all  due  defer¬ 
ence  to  Mr.  (iladstune  and  his  studies,  I 
make  bold  to  express  a  hope  that  Hn^lish 
undcr^iadnates  understand  their  Iliad  and 
their  Odystey  a  little  better. 

There  is  in  ancient  Hellenic  mythology 
a  most  charming  tale,  though  not  specially 
recorded  in  the  poems  that  pass  under 
**  Homer’s"  name  ;  an  omission  perhaps 
to  he  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  that 
myth  being  too  well  known.  It  is  the 
tale  of  the  wave-risen,  foain-born  (ioddess, 
who  first  came  up  from  the  deep  near  the 
island  of  Kythera,  and  then  stepped  on 
shore  in  Cyprus.  Roses  and  myrtles 
sfiroiited  up  under  her  feet.  Eros  and 
Himeros,  representatives  of  the  creative 
ower  and  of  longing  love,  accompanied 
er  to  the  divine  circle.  The  whole  world 
uttered  a  rapt  cry  of  delight  when  she  rose 
from  the  sea.  Now,  can  it  be  that  Homer, 
or  rather  those  who  gradually  wrought  the 
floating  and  somewhat  discordant  ballads 
into  an  epic,  have  so  utterly  traduced  the 
Hellenic  Venus  as  Mr.  Gladstone  would 
make  us  believe  ! 

Far  from  it  !  Tlie  Scripture  texts  of 
Greek  heroic  poetry  show  more  chivalrous 
sentiments.  Aphrodite  Kypris,  in  Homer, 
is  the  ideal  of  female  charms,  the  very 
<dueen  of  Heauty.  Her  radiant  eyes,  her 
splendid  neck  and  heaving  bosom  ;  her 
beautiful  skin,  her  winning  smile,  her 
wondrous  girdle  of  enchantment,  in  which 
all  the  fascinations  of  love  are  concentrat¬ 
ed,!  dwelt  upon  by  the  singer  in  en¬ 
thusiastic  terms.  Have  we  ever  heard 
that  such  qualities  go  without  beauty  f 
The  possessor  of  these  magic  charms  is  the 
darling  child,  the  daughter  dear,  of  Zeus 
and  Dionfi.  She  is  the  ‘‘golden  Aphro¬ 
dite"  of  the  heavenly  pair.  Winsome 
works  of  wedding  (*‘  deeds  of  love  and 
tender  marriage  ties,"  in  Lord  Derby’s 
translation)  are  entrusted  to  her  by  the 
Hellenic  Allfather,|  who  softly  smiles 
upon  his  daughter  when  appointing  her  the 
presiding  deity  of  the  union  of  hearts. 

Hero,  the  artful,  when  wishing  to  en¬ 
snare  Zeus  for  her  own  purposes,  goes  to 

*  Compare  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Juvmtus  Mundi, 
p.  311.  t  Iliad,  xiv.,  215. 

t  Iliad,  V.,  429. 


the  Goddess,  from  whom  Homer  is  said 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  recoil  in  disgust,  and 
entreats  her  thus  : — 

Give  me  the  loveliness  and  power  to  charm. 
Whereby  thon  reign’st  o'er  Gods  and  men  su¬ 
preme  ! 

Moved  by  this  appeal,  and  by  filial  piety 
toward  the  high-throning  Kronion,  the 
Gjddess  of  Heauty  hands  to  Herd  the  gir¬ 
dle  of  universal  enchantment,  which  en¬ 
ables  the  consort  of  Zeus  to  ensnare  even 
the  Ruler  of  Heaven.  In  Lord  Derby’s 
translation  :  — 

Thus  Venns  spoke  ;  and  from  her  bosom  loosed 
Her  broidered  cestns,  wrought  with  many 
charms 

To  win  the  heart  There  Love  ;  there  yonng 
Desire  ; 

There  fond  Disconrse,  and  there  Persuasioa 
dwelt. 

Which  oft  enthralls  the  mind  of  wisest  men. 

"  Take  thou  from  me,  and  in  thy  bosom  bide. 
This  broidere<l  cestns  ;  and  whate’er  thy  wish. 
Thou  shalt  not  here  nngratifled  retnrn  T 

Then,  as  a  sign  of  the  renewed  union 
of  hearts,  a  scene  is  enacted  like  the  one 
at  Aphrodite’s  rising  from  the  waves. 
Zeus  spreads  a  golden  cloud  around  him¬ 
self  and  hia  consort  : — 

Nor  god,  nor  mortal,  shall  onr  joyu  behold, 
Shaded  with  clouds,  and  circnmfnaed  in  gold. 
Glad  earth  peroeivea,  and  from  her  bosom 
ponrs 

Unbidden  herbs,  and  voluntary  flowers  ; 

Thick  new-born  violets  a  soft  carpet  spread. 
And  clustering  lotos  swell’d  the  rising  bed. 
And  sadden  hyacinths  the  turf  bestrow. 

And  flamy  crocus  made  the  mountains  glow. 
Three  golden  clonds  rx)ncenl  the  heavenly  pair. 
Steep’d  in  soft  joys,  and  eircniufnsed  with  air  ; 
Celestial  dews,  descending  o'er  the  ground, 
Perfnme  the  mount,  and  breathe  ambrosia 
ronnd.* 

What  a  remarkable  result  of  the  Queen 
of  Heauty’ 8  magic  gift !  These  are  some 
of  the  descriptions  contained  in  Homer, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  ‘‘  recoiled  in  dis¬ 
gust"  from  what  to  him  were  ‘‘  foreign 
intruding  Gods."  It  is  incomprehensible 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  quietly  ignore 
such  verses  of  supreme  attractiveness.  It 
is  equally  extraordinary  that,  going  by  a 
single  pas-sage  in  the  Odystey,  he  should 
have  misunderstood  even  that  one.  In 
the  Odyuey,  too,  it  need  scarcely  be  said, 
Aphrodite  is  described  as  the  golden,  the 
beauteous,  the  charmful  deity  with  the 
winsome  smHe,  who  makes  Gods  and  men 


Iliad,  xiv.;  Pope’s  translation. 
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captives  with  her  powerful  fetters.*  The 
passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
in  the  least  detract  from  her  high  posi¬ 
tion.  When  Pandareos’  daughters  are 
helpless  and  orphaned,  Aphrodite  “  fos¬ 
ters  them  well  with  cheese-cake  and  wine, 
and  with  aromatic  honey.”  That  was  no¬ 
ble  fare  in  the  heroic  age  when  Gods  and 
men  freely  intermingled. 

Mr.  Gladstone  renders  by 

”  cbeese  and  it  does  not  matter.  In 
that  “  incomparable  book,”  as  he  calls  it, 
Liddell  and  Scott,  he  will,  however,  find 
the  word  translated  as  :  cheese-bread,  a 
cheese  cake,  or  cheese.”  For  the  sake  of 
a  lady  who  easily  took  the  cake  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  he  might  have  given  her  the 
Wnefit  of  Liddell  and  Scott.  Still,  goat- 
cheese,  wine — even  with  an  onion  (oy  your 
leave  !)  as  a  previous  relish  and  stimulant 
for  the  drink — honey,  and  the  meal  of 
”  sacred  wheat,”  were  held,  in  Homeric 
times,  to  be  kingly,  almost  heavenly,  fuod.f 
It  is  wrong,  therefore,  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Aphrodite  be¬ 
cause  she  helped  to  bring  up  Pandareos’ 
daughters  in  that  way.  It  was  rather 
kind  and  thoughtful  of  her. 

Let  it  be  noted,  also,  that  the  Hellenic 
bard,  in  mentioning  the  several  female 
deities  who  formed  and  fashioned  those 
orphaned  girls  into  proper  accomplishment, 
names  the  Goddess  of  Beauty  first  ;  and 
that  then  ho  makes  her  ”  ascend  the  high 
(  Mympos,  where  she  prays  Zeus  to  giant 
them  the  day  of  sweet  nuptials.”  Here, 
again,  Aphrodite  is  the  presiding  deity  of 
marriage — the  heaven-appointed  match¬ 
maker,  to  put  it  shortly  ;  no  mean  status, 
in  truth. 

The  Goddess  of  Beauty  may  have  had  a 
deal  to  answer  for  in  her  mischievous  life. 
But  so  have  a  number  of  other  members  of 
the  Greek  divine  circle  and  of  the  mythol¬ 
ogy  of  various  nations.  Those  creeds 
symbolize  the  forces  of  Nature.  We 
have,  therefore,  not  to  look  in  them  for 
an  elaborate  system  of  morality.  That 
which  is  true  of  Aphrodite,  is  true  also  of 
the  character  of  Goddesses  of  Beauty  and 
Love  from  Hindustan  to  the  Germanic 
North.  Astoreth,  Ishtar,  Mylitta  do  not 
stand  alone  in  this  respect.  There  are 
fickle  water-born  deities  of  love  every¬ 
where.  J.^kshmi  Sri,  the  Indian  God- 

*  Odyssey,  viii..  336. 

t  i/iod,  li.,  630-641. 


dess  of  lieauty  and  Good  Luck,  rises  from 
the  Milky  Ocean,  even  as  Aphroditfi  Ky- 
pris  did.  Kama,  the  attendant  Cupid  of 
Lakshmi,  who  has  a  fish  on  a  red  ground 
for  his  symbol,  is  wave-risen  too.  Those 
countless  Aphroditean  nymphs  in  India’s 
Heaven,  the  Apsaras,  who  are  beaming 
with  youth  and  lieauty,  show  in  their 
name  their  origin  from  water.  What  a 
long  Lepurello’s  list  would  have  to  be  un¬ 
folded  if  the  love-born  adventures  of  those 
amorous  deities,  or  of  Krishna  who  is 
facile  princepe  and  worst  among  them,  had 
to  be  described  ! 

If  we  turn  to  the  ancient  Teutonic  creed, 
which  resulted  from  a  compromise  between 
two  cosmogonic  systems — the  Vanic  and 
the  Asic  one — symbolizing  rosjiectively  the 
origin  of  the  woild  from  Water  or  from 
Fire,  we  again  come  upon  a  Love  Goddess 
connected  with  the  fluid  and  fickle  ele¬ 
ment.  She  is  a  Sea-God’s  daughter,  Frey- 
ja  by  name.  Shall  her  wayward  character 
be  given  from  the  Eddie  Banquet  of  Oegir, 
where  the  evil-tongued  Loki  did  not  mince 
matters  ?  Or  from  the  Song  of  Hyndia  in 
the  same  Norse  Scripture,  where  Freyja’s 
giant  aister  spoke  to  her  with  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  freedom  of  an  irate,  and  perhaps 
rival,  lady  ? 

II. 

Had  Mr.  Gladstone  gone  a  little  deeper 
into  comparative  mythology,  he  would 
have  found  that  his  Baby  Ionian  parallel, 
or  parallels,  can  be  found  everywhere. 
No  doubt  Cyprus,  where  Aphroditd  finally 
landed,  had  Phamikian,  Semitic  settle¬ 
ments  before  the  Hellenes  arrived  there. 
Nor  is  Babylonian*  infiuence  wanting  in 
that  island.  Aphrodite's  Amathusian 
name,  I  may  even  add,  apparently  points 
to  a  Cyprian  Hamath,  corresponding  to 
the  Hamath  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  Phoenikians  dwelt.  Recent 
research  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
Phoenikians.  on  their  part,  were  preceded 
in  Cyprus  by  a  Thrakian  race,  kindred  to 
the  Teutonic  stock. 

This  is  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of 
Mr.  Max  Ohnefalsch  Richter,  who  for  ten 
years  has  made  excavations  in  the  island. 
It  fully  fits  in  with  what  Herodotos  reports 
as  to  the  vast  Thrakian  race  having  been, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Egyptian 
priests,  the  oldest  and  earliest  in  those 
regions — earlier  even  than  the  Egyptians 
themselves.  Now,  who  will  contend  that 
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the  Thrakiann  had  not  a  Love  Goddew  of 
their  own,  which  may  afterward  have  be¬ 
come  mcrjjed  in  a  later  imported  Astoreth  f 

More  than  this  :  let  it  be  kept  in  mind 
that,  in  Homer's  statement,  Aphrodite  was 
the  offsprintf  of  Zeus  and  of  Dioiio,*  the 
Epirote  jfoildess.  With  Epirns,  where  the 
Dodonean  Zeus  had  his  temple,  we  at  once 
come  upon  northern,  upon  Tlirakian, 
ground,  liheia,  the  Kretan  mother  of 
Zeus  is  herself  connected  with  the  same 
Tlirakian  stock,  even  as  Kybele,  into 
whose  figure  Kheia  gradually  slid.  From 
Kretc  there  was  a  migration  to  Asia  Mi¬ 
nor,  which  resulted  in  the  foundation  of 
Troy  ;  and  Troy,  we  know,  was  a  settle- 
nieut  of  Thrakians  of  the  great  Phrygian 
tribe. 

Here,  then,  we  have,  in  Homer  himself, 
an  Aphrodite,  daughter  of  an  Epirote,  i.e., 
non-f^iuitic,  Aryan,  Tlirakian  Goddess — 
a  Goddess  of  a  race  which,  from  classic 
passages,  as  well  as  from  the  Gothic  his¬ 
torian  Jornandes  (not  to  speak  of  the 
views  and  the  researches  of  men  like  Fis- 
chart,  Tliurmayr,  Lessing,  Voss,  Pinker¬ 
ton,  Grimm,  Wirth,  and  George  Rawlin- 
aonf),  can  be  shown  to  have  been  of  Getic, 
Gothic,  Germanic  kinship. 

Let  it  further  be  noted  that  the  journey 
of  the  wave-risen  Aphroditfi  to  Cyprus  is, 
according  to  the  Greek  tale,  one  from  the 
Went  to  the  Erntt — not  from  East  to  West. 
Kythera  was  her  first,  Cyprus  her  second, 
station.  This,  if  brought  into  connection 
with  the  Homeric  statement  of  Aphrodite 
being  the  daughter  of  an  Epirote  mother, 
cleaily  shows  that  there  is  no  exclusive 
Pheenikian  or  Hahy Ionian  origin  of  the 
Greek  Goddess  of  Beauty.  Again,  where 
is  there  any  indication,  from  the  complex¬ 
ion,  or  from  the  color  of  the  hair,  of  the 
Homeric  Aphroditd,  that  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dark  daughter  of  the  Ea.Ht ! 
Was  the  golden  darling  of  Zeus  not  pre- 
suniahly  fair,  even  as  some  other  gods  and 
heroes  of  ancient  Greece  were  ? 

The  Hellenic  Pantheon  is  certainly  of  a 
composite  character.  Thrakians,  of  yore 
an  aboriginal  race  in  Greece  ;  Pluenikians, 
Egyptians,  and  other  nations,  have  fur¬ 
nished  their  contingents  to  it,  or  helped  in 
moulding  its  figures.  The  ancients  them¬ 
selves  readily  acknowledged  that.  From 


*  Hind,  V.,  370. 

4  Professor  George  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus, 
vq!.  i.,  p.  689  ;  vol.  iii.,  p.  213. 


Herodotos,  from  Aeschylos,  from  Platon, 
from  Demosthenes,  from  Stnibon,  and  not 
a  few  others,  we  have  the  plain  and  un- 
variii.slied  confession.  We  see,  in  Herod¬ 
otus,*  Hyperborean  virgins  from  the 
North  arriving  at  Delos  with  the  images 
of  Gods — with  the  Gods  themselves 
{nVToTai  Total  Oeoiai).  as  he  puts  it.  Ho 
mentions  Thrakian  and  Paeonian  (Paeo- 
nian  is  only  a  subdivision  of  Tlirakian)  sac¬ 
rificial  cu.stoms,  and  hymns  composed  for 
them  by  the  Lyko-Thrakian  bard,  Olen. 
We  have  Strabon  averring  that  Phrjgians 
and  other  Thrakians,  both  of  Euro|>e  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  had  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  upon  Greek  religion  and  the  cult 
of  the  Muses- — that,  in  fact,  the  latter  cult 
arose  with  the  Thrakians  who  anciently 
held  possession  of  Pieria,  Olym|)os,  Piin- 
pla,  and  Leibctliron.  Strabonf  adds  that 
the  Athenians  adopted  many  foreign  rites, 
especially  those  of  European  Thrace  and 
of  race-kindred  Phrygia.  GroteJ  dwells 
on  this  modification  of  the  religious  cult 
of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and,  through  them, 
of  the  Greek  world  in  general,  by  the 
Phrygian  and  Lydian  Thrakians. 

All  this  sufficiently  shows  that  there  is 
strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  figure 
of  Aphrodite  is  not  of  an  exclusively  non- 
Aryan  origin,  but  that  manifestly  the 
West  and  the  Ea.st  have  contributed  to  her 
formation  ;  nay,  that,  at  first,  she  was  an 
exclusively  Aryan  Goddess  of  Beaiitv  and 
Love. 

In  his  Juventus  Mundi,  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself  had  written,  years  ago  : — 

“  Her  (Aphrodite’s)  relation  to  Paris 
(I/ias,  iii.,  400-402)  proves  that  she  was 
ill  some  manner  acknowledged  in  Troas  ; 
and  the  taunt  of  Helen,  respecting  her 
supposed  favorites  in  Maeonia  and  Phry¬ 
gia,  is  to  be  taken  as  showing  that  she  was 
also  recognized  as  a  deity  in  those  regions. 
In  effect  she  was  an  Asiatic  deity.” 

Quite  so.  But  were  the  Trojan,  Mae- 
onian,  Phrygian  Thrakians  of  Asia  Minor 
perchance  Semites  ?  No  ;  they  were 
Aryan  immigrants  from  the  European 
£)ast,  kinsmen  of  the  Germanic  race  !  The 
very  name  of  Asia  (originally  confined  to 
Asia  Minor)  is  provable,  from  Herodotos, 
to  be  a  Thrakian  one.  It  has  manifest 
connection  with  the  many  Asic  names  on 


•  Book  iv.,  33-37. 
t  Book  X  ,  c  iii.,  17-18. 
j  Ifislory  of  Greece,  iii.  39. 
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Teutonic  ground,  and  with  the  Asa-Gods 
of  the  Geiinans  and  the  Scandinavian)*. 
Hence  the  relation  of  Aphrodite,  the 
daughter  of  Diond,  to  Paris,  clearly  shows 
that  this  Aryan  deity  was  woishtpped  from 
Kpirus  to  Asia  Minor  by  tiil>e8  which  all 
belonged  to  the  same  vast  Thrakian  stock, 
kindred  to  Scandinavians  and  to  Teutons 
in  general. 

III. 

In  his  Oxford  lecture,  Mr.  Gladstone 
further  says  ; — 

“  Then,  as  regarded  the  cosmogony  in 
the  Babylonian  legend,  water  was  the 
origin  of  the  world.  As  Homer  had  the 
same  conception,  it  could  only  have  come 
to  him  from  a  foreign  source.  That  was 
probably  the  case,  for  Horner  exhibited 
great  respect  for  Oeeanus.” 

This  is  an  opinion  which  will  truly  fill 
the  students  of  comparative  mythology 
with  the  utmost  astonishment.  Why, 
such  origin  of  the  Universe  is  traceable 
not  only  in  Babylonian,  but  also  in  Vedic, 
Iranian,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Uonian,  Ger¬ 
manic,  and  other  creation-tales.  All  of 
them  generally  mention  water,  or  a  vast 
Goean,  as  the  original  element,  the  gener¬ 
ative  fluid  ;  or,  in  enumerating  the  things 
that  came  out  of  the  abysmal  Void,  they 
at  any  rate  placed  Water  first. 

Who  that  has  studied  this  subject  at  all 
has  not  heard  of  that  grand  Vedic  hymn 
{Rig  Vtda,  X.  129*)  which  speaks  of 
a  Time,  or  rather  No-Time,  when  “  Nor 
aught,  nor  nought  existed — not  Death, 
hence  also  nought  Immortal,”  and  when 
at  last,  from  the  darkness  of  Water’s  fath¬ 
omless  abyss,  from  an  Ocean  without 
light,  this  Universe  arose,  through  a  ray 
of  Desire  or  Love  shooting  across  it  and 
bringing  forth  a  germ.  “  The  Gods  them¬ 
selves  came  later  into  being,”  says  the 
hymn  ;  being  in  harmony,  in  this  respect 
also,  with  many  other  cosmogonies,  Greek 
as  well  as  Germanic — to  give  but  two  in¬ 
stances.  Similar  passages  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Khandogya  Upanishad  and  in  the 
philosopher  Kapila,  who  was  a  kind  of 
Darwin  of  Hindoo  antiquity. 

Into  dim  Aryan  antiquity  the  idea  of  an 
Aboriginal  Sea  can  be  traced,  from  which 
an  Aboriginal  Steer  comes  up  as  the  pro- 

*  Comp.  Originnl  Sannkrit  TfxUi,  by  John 
Muir  (iv.  4) ;  and  Mkx’Muller’s  ISanskrU  LUera- 
tuTt,  p.  564. 


totype  of  all  Life.  In  Norse  mythology, 
the  Universe  arises  from  a  junction  of  Ice 
(Water)  and  Fire.  So  we  Icain  from  the 
Kdda,  in  which  the  Odinic  creed  appears 
already  as  a  compromise  between  the  Nep- 
tuiiistic  and  the  rlutouic  theories  of  cos¬ 
mogony.  These  contending  creeds  were 
held  of  yore  by  the  Vana  (Water)  and  the 
Asa  (Fire)  worshippers,  who  at  one  time 
fought  out  their  ditfeiences  in  a  tteiucn- 
dous  battle.* 

Out  of  the  junction  of  Ice  and  Fire, 
there  arises,  in  the  composite  Eildic  cos¬ 
mogony,  a  sea-giant,  Ymir,  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  Aboriginal  Flood  and  of  the 
elementary  Chaos.  His  surname  Brimir 
(the  Brimming  or  Surging  One)  also  con¬ 
nects  him  with  the  Ocean.  Ymir  was  said 
to  be  the  father  of  C>egir  (the  Ocean  deity), 
of  Logi  (the  Flame),  and  of  Kari  (the 
Wind).  In  this  threefold  Titanic  offspi  ing 
the  later  divine  Trinity  of  Odin,  llonir,  and 
Lodur  is  already  foreshadowed  ;  for  these 
three  Gods  also  represent  the  Air  or  Wind, 
the  Water,  and  the  Flame. 

Fieyja  and  her  brother  Freyr,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  sea-God  Niord,  occupy  the 
large)-t  possible  place  in  the  Odinic  creed, 
though  they  were  received  into  Asgard  as 
representatives  of  the  Vanic  or  Water  re¬ 
ligion.  Freyr,  in  the  Edda,  is  even  sai<l 
to  be  the  best  of  all  the  Gods,  f  One  of 
the  strongest  oaths  once  u^d  in  Scandi¬ 
navia  and  Iceland  was  :  “So  help  me 
Freyr  and  Niord,  and  the  almighty  As 
(Odin,  or  Thor).  Two  deities,  represent¬ 
ing  an  ancient  water-religion,  are  here  put 
in  the  divine  trinity  ;  and  they  are  put 
first. 

There  is  a  perfectly  bewildering  mass  of 
divine,  semi  divine,  and  animal  figures 
connected  with  the  sea,  the  rivers,  and  the 
lakes  among  the  Teutonic  race,  showing 
what  a  deep  imprint  the  Vanic  creed  bad 
made  upon  the  Asic  one.  Odin  himself, 
as  Nikar,  becomes  a  sea-god  and  a  father 
of  the  Nixes.  There  is  a  Germanic  flood- 
tale,  too — even  as  there  is  a  Hindoo  one 
— which  in  Titanic  times,  before  even  the 
eaith  bad  arisen,  makes  Bcrgelmir  and  his 
wife  save  themselves  in  a  boat. ^  Must  we 
go  to  the  blessed  region  of  Mesopotamia 
to  explain  Bergelmir’s  or  the  Hindoo 
Manu  Waiwaswata’s  adventures ! 

The  persistent  strength  of  the  Germanic 

*  Volunpd,  28.  t  Otg'utdrtrka,  36.  37. 

^  VitflhrQdnismdl,  36  ;  (JyyayinTting,  7. 
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the  background  of  the  Asa  or  Fire  relig¬ 
ion,  is  shown  in  the  Kddic  Song  of  the 
Prophetess,  in  which  the  Teutonic  Sibyl, 
after  having  announced  the  coming  con¬ 
flagration  and  downfall  of  the  woild,  thus 
foretells  its  renewal  from  water  : — 

Then  1  see  arise,  a  second  time. 

Earth  from  Ocean  in  beauteous  growth. 

Intel  mixed  with  Thrakians  from  the 
earliest  times,  ihe  Gieeks  were  surrounded 
by  them  to  the  north  and  to  the  east. 
From  the  Babylonians  the  Greeks  were 
shut  off  by  the  Thrakians  of  Asia  Minor. 
Yet,  Mr.  Gladstone  tries  to  account  for 
Okeanos,  in  Homer,  by  a  reference  to  the 
Babylonian  cieation-tale,  in  whichTiamat, 
the  aboiigina!  Chaos  or  Water,  is  declared 
to  be  the  producing  mother  of  all.  But 
is  he  not  aware  that  Okeanos  has  his  full 
countcipait  in  the  wot  Id-encircling  Teu¬ 
tonic  Midgard  Serpent  which  is  the  Ocean  ? 

There  is  classic  evidence  from  which  we 
gather  that  an  earth-embracing  Ocean — a 
notion  at  which  llerodotos  still  smiled, 
but  which  to  us  ia  a  clear  geographical  fact 
— was  an  early  Sky  thian  notion.  Kinsmen 
of  the  Thrakians,  and  hence  of  the  Teu¬ 
tons,  the  Skyths  (whose  very  name,  in 
Nurse  and  German  speech,  marks  them  as 
that  which  they  pre-eminently  were, 
namely,  as  shooters”  with  the  bow) 
once  dwelt  from  farther  Asia  to  the  north 
of  Fhirope.  *  From  Asia  the  Skyths,  in 
their  stormy  course,  overran  the  countries 
as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  including 
Egypt.*  Might  we  not  give  them  the 
benetit  of  the  knowledge  of  an  all-surround¬ 
ing  Ocean  f 

It  is  over  a  great  water,  at  the  Fountain 
of  the  I'ast,  that  the  Norse  Yggdrasil,  the 
Tree  of  Existence,  which  symbolizes  the 
Universe,  stands  evergreen,  according  to 
the  Fidda  (»/«endr  ae  yjir  prneiin  Urdhar 
brunnt).  That  water-born  Tree  of  Exist¬ 
ence  has  its  counterpart  in  Persian  and  Ind¬ 
ian  creeds.  In  the  Iranian  account  we 
hear  of  the  tree  All-Seed,  which  has  grown 
up  in  the  sea.f  In  Hindoo  belief  there  is 
a  vast  tree  standing  near  a  lake,  at  an  age¬ 
less  stream — a  Tree  of  Continuous  Ueju- 
vcricscencc,  that  bears  all  the  fruits  of  the 
world.  But  these  instances  of  water  being 

•  Contp.  Dit  Slryihen  Stikfn  die  Urvdltr  der 
Oetmanen,  Von  Johannes  Fresal.  Miincben, 
18X6. 

t  Butulthtah,  ix.,  xviii. 


multiplied  endlessly.  Does  not  Thrakian 
philosophy,  too,  which  so  largely  influ¬ 
enced  Greek  thought,  explain  the  rise  of 
the  All  from  water,  and  from  the  element¬ 
ary  Hyle  connected  with  it  f 

What  need,  then,  is  there  to  go  to  Baby¬ 
lonia,  in  order  to  understand  the  similar 
idea  in  Greek  poems,  some  of  the  chief 
heroes  of  which,  such  as  Agamemnon, 
were  themselves  of  Thrakian,  of  Phrygian, 
descent,  their  grandfathers  being  foreign¬ 
ers,  barbarians,  to  the  Hellenes?* 

The  whole  west  and  south  of  Asia  Minor 
were  once  filled  with  the  Thrakian  race, 
which  gave  to  Greece  many  warriors, 
poets,  and  philosophers.  With  a  feeling 
of  awe  the  Greeks  pointed  to  the  great 
howes,  or  graves,  of  the  Phrygians  who, 
as  followers  of  Pelops,  hatl  preceded  them 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  Do  we  not  know 
how  much  the  Greeks  owed  to  these  Phry¬ 
gians  (whose  name,  according  to  classic 
testimony,  signified  ‘‘  freemen,”  a  name 
explainable  from  the  German  word,  fri  or 
/rtpffrei)  in  religion  as  well  as  in  various 
arts  f  A  large  substratum  of  the  later 
Hellenic  population  of  Greece  was  Phrygo- 
Thrakian.  Why,  (hen,  not  take  any  heed 
of  the  Skytho-Thrakian  and  Germanic  idea 
of  the  world-encircling  sea,  or  Midgard 
serpent,  the  Thrakians  having  issued  from 
the  Skythian  stem  ? 

IV. 

Mr.  Gladstone  further  endeavors  to 
trace  the  Homeric  idea  of  a  divine  Triad, 
Zeus,  Poseidon,  Aidoneus,  to  Babylonia. 
Is  he  not  aware  that  such  triads,  trilogies, 
or  Trinities,  occur  in  quite  a  number  of 
religions — that  of  the  Germanic  race  in¬ 
cluded,  as  has  already  been  shown  above  ? 

A  trilogy  of  Gods  shapes,  in  the  Edda, 
the  first  human  pair  from  figures  standing 
with  wood-like  immobility  on  the  sea¬ 
shore,  into  whom  the  Aesir  instilled  life. 
Three  Vanic  deities  are  received  into  the 
Asic  circle,  when  the  compromise  before 
alluded  to  was  concluded  between  contend¬ 
ing  religions  or  cosmogonic  theories. 
Three  is  a  sacred  number,  of  which,  from 
the  Edda  alone,  a  mass  of  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  might  be  given,  not  to  speak  of 
Germanic  folklore  which  is  the  survival  of 
the  heathen  creed.  There  are  three  Asa 

*  Sophoktes’  Ajas,  act  v.,  scene  ii. ;  and 
Thnkjdides,  i.,  9. 
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Gods,  who  occur  over  and  over  again  ; 
three  Heavens  ;  three  Giants,  as  well  hs  a 
three-headed  one  ;  three  Norns,  or  Weird 
Sisters  ;  a  triad  of  Valkyrs,  or  Battle  Vir¬ 
gins  ;  three  monster  children  of  Loki  ; 
three  roots  of  Yggdrasil,  the  Tree  of  Ex¬ 
istence  ;  three  wells,  or  seas,  placed  near 
the  roots  of  Yggdrasil,  the  oldest  of  those 
seas  being  the  very  Source  of  Being  ;  and 
so  forth.  Almost  everything  in  the  Edda 
goes  by  threes — if  not  by  nines,  twelves, 
or  sevens,  or  sometimes  by  fours  and 
fives. 

It  would  truly  load  too  far  to  show  how 
many  religions  contains  Trinity,  and  how 
widely  distributed  the  sacre<l  character  of 
number  Seven  is,  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
also  wishes  to  derive  from  Babylonia  into 
the  Homeric  poems.  Has  not  India  a 
“  Trimurti”  of  Brahma,  Shiva,  and  Vish¬ 
nu  1  Are  not  Teutonic  mythology  and 
folklore  brimful  of  sacred  sevens  ?* 

Mr.  Gladstone,  in  speaking  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenic  triad  of  Gods,  says  that  Zeus  had  the 
air  as  his  realm,  which,  at  the  first 
blush,  seemed  a  poor  department.”  This 
casual  remark  shows  a  strange  want  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  ideas  of  early  races. 
In  truth,  the  rain-giving  Air-Ocean  was  to 
the  observant  mind  of  primitive  nations 
the  most  important  department.  More 
than  this,  the  heavenly  Air-Ocean  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth  were,  to  them,  no  con¬ 
trasts.  Hence  water-nymphs  dwell  in  the 
Indian  Ilaaven.  So  also  Freyja  and  Freyr, 
together  with  their  father,  Niord,  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Neptune,  dwelt  high  up  in  Asgard. 
Though  residing  in  that  Asic  welkin  cas¬ 
tle,  Frigg,  the  consort  of  Odin,  has  a 
Water  Hall  there  as  her  abode.  No  won¬ 
der  ;  the  sky  being  the  great  reservoir  of 
water.  So  also  Freia-IIulda,  the  heavenly 
Goddess  of  Beauty  among  the  Germans, 
resides  in  a  lake,  or  bourne,  as  guardian 
deity  of  the  Unborn,  on  a  flowery  meadow 
lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  water.  This 
idea  of  a  watery  abode  in  celestial  regions, 
from  where  mankind  is  ever  renewed^  is 
still  contained  in  a  Christianized  German 
children’s  rhyme  of  heathen  origin,  in 
which  the  Virgin  Mary  is  substituted  for 
the  Teutonic  Goddess  of  Beauty. 

Indra,  the  Ruler  of  the  Air,  once  formed 
a  trinity  with  Varuna  and  Agni,  the  Sun 
and  Fire  God.  Zens,  Poseidaon,  and 


*  Comp,  the  Index  of  Simrock’s  Edda,  and 
of  Mannhardt’s  Orrmanische  MgtMn. 


Ilephaistoson  the  one  hand  ;  Odin  (Air), 
Hoenir  (Water),  and  Loki  (Fire),  on  the 
other,  are  Greek  and  Germanic  counter¬ 
parts.  Odin,  as  ruler  of  the  air,  breathes 
the  soul  into  the  first  pair  of  mankind. 
Is  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  a 
very  ‘‘  poor  department”  f 

Again,  why  should  Babylonia  be  requi¬ 
sitioned,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  does,  for  the 
explanation  of  Aidoneus-Pluton  as  the 
‘‘  Pylaites,”  the  keeper  or  fastener  of  the 
Gate  of  the  Nether  World  f  Do  we  not 
know  of  other  creeds  in  which  the  dwell¬ 
ing-place  of  the  dead  is  fastened  with 
gates  f  Let  ns  only  look  into  the  Younger 
Edda,  that  catechism  of  the  Norse  relig¬ 
ion.  There  we  have  Hel’s  realm  descrilied 
as  very  large,  with  walls  of  strange  height, 
and  closed  by  huge  gates.*  These  gales 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  Older  Ed¬ 
die  poems. f  When  Thor  quarrels  with 
Loki,  he  says  to  him  : — 

Silence  !  thou  andean  wight,  or  else  uij  ham. 
mer, 

MiMnir,  shall  stop  thj  month. 

Hrangnir's  Destroyer  shall  send  thee  down  to 
Hel 

Behind  the  trellised  Gate  of  the  Dead. 
{Urunqnin  hani  mun  Uitr  i  Jlel  koma 
F)fr  ndgrindr  nedhan.) 

When  Brynhild  orders  her  own  and 
SigurtPs  splendid  fire-burial,  she  so  pro¬ 
vides  for  their  common  descent  to  the 
Nether  World  that  ”  the  ring-adorned 
Gates  of  the  Hall  of  the  Dead  shall  not 
clang  against  the  heel  of  her  beloved,” 
but  that  with  stately  pomp  they  should 
both  enter  the  realm  of  Hel.^ 

I  have  shown  on  other  occasions  how 
many  divine  and  heroic  forms,  as  well  as 
myths,  which  those  not  conversant  with 
the  details  of  ancient  Greek  tradition  look 
upon  as  purely  Hellenic,  arc  in  reality 
taken  over  from  that  va.st  Thrakian  race — 
a  race  of  Scandinavian  and  (rennan  kin¬ 
ship — which  in  early  times  became  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  Hellenic  stock,  and  which 
for  a  long  tiine  afterward  shut  off  the 
Greeks  from  the  interior  of  Asia  .Minor. 
Ii  is  to  this  Thrakian  connection  I  would, 
with  all  respect,  direct  Mr.  Gladstone’s  at¬ 
tention,  when  he  once  more  approaches  a 
subject  which  requires  extensive  study. 

Of  the  difliculties  lying  in  that  way,  I 
humbly  confess  myself  fully  aware.  At 

*  Gylfiujinninq,  34,  49. 
t  Skimisfor,  2W  ;  Orgi^drerka,  63. 

^  Sigurdharkvidha  FJfnubana,  lu  ,  66. 
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the  same  time,  1  tniat  tliat  enough  haa 
been  said  and  proved  in  these  few  pages  to 
show  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  references  to 
the  easily  accessible  Ilomeiic  texts  are,  as 
regards  the  Greek  Goddess  of  Beauty, 
most  incomplete  and  incorrect,  and  that  in 
his  Babylonian  comparisons  he  is  strangely 
one  sided,  leaving  out  the  most  obvious 
parallels  from  Aryan  creeds,  with  the 


holders  of  which  the  Greeks  had  close  and 
most  intimate  race  contact.  It  is  certain¬ 
ly  not  in  such  cursory  way  that  important 
questions  of  the  Science  of  Religion  can 
he  treated.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
University  undergraduates  who  mean  to 
study  these  things  will'diink  a  little  deep¬ 
er  at  the  Well  of  Knowledge. — National 
Review. 
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HEGEL  OX  RELIGION. 

Stl'dieh  in  Hegel’s  Philosophy  of  Reuoion. 
With  a  chapter  on  ChriUian  Unity  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  By  Y.  McBride  Sterrett,  D.D.,  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Ethics  and  .Apologetics  in  the  Seabnry 
Divinity  School.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
d-  Co. 

The  name  of  Hegel  stands  honored  in  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy  as  second  only  to  Kant  in 
profundity  of  thinking,  if,  indeed,  he  is  second 
to  any.  In  deep  intlaence  on  modem  belief 
and  on  the  great  vital  questions  which  agitate 
the  public  mind,  Hegel  is  scarcely  less  a  po¬ 
tent  force  than  his  direct  antithesis.  Schopen¬ 
hauer,  the  philosopher  of  pessimism.  The 
value  of  Hegel  as  a  teacher  and  guide  in  the 
grave  problems  of  religion  and  society  has  im- 
]>res8ed  itself  more  and  more  on  men,  and  of 
recent  years  a  recognition  of  his  greatness  has 
grown  rapidly  in  countries  outside  of  his  own, 
where  his  philosophical  genius  has  always 
been  held  in  the  deepest  reverence. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  customary  for  those 
who  had  not  made  a  thorough  study  of  his 
works  to  consider  him  as  a  Pantheist,  as  a 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  Christianity  under 
the  insidious  garb  of  the  advocate  and  sup¬ 
porter.  This  misapprehension  has  now  pretty 
well  disappeared,  and  such  digests  as  that  of 
Dr.  Sterrett,  now  before  ns,  have  played  a  use¬ 
ful  part  in  establishing  the  true  position  of 
the  thinker,  who  contributes  some  of  the  most 
trenchant  weapons  to  the  armory  of  the  large- 
minded,  liberal,  and  progressive  Christian. 
Dr.  William  Harris  and  the  little  school  of 
philosophical  students  associated  with  him 
have  also  done  much  to  make  Hegel  better  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  United  States.  The  difficulty 
of  reading  and  understanding  Hegel  makes 
the  work  of  the  interpreter,  such  os  Harris 
and  Sterrett  in  this  country  and  Dr.  Caird  in 
Scotland,  of  great  use.  Oar  own  editor,  whose 
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studies  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  as  applied 
to  religion  are  before  ns,  says  :  “  Hegel’s  own 
work  is  heavy,  formal,  scholastic,  and  remove<l 
from  ordinary,  unscientific  conceptions  of  the 
revealed  mysteries  of  the  relations  of  God  and 
man.  But  it  contains  the  philosophical  key 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  His  whole  work 
is  to  reconcile  reason  with  religion,  by  finding 
reason  in  religion  and  religion  in  reason.  It 
explicates  in  the  form  of  the  thought  the  con¬ 
tent  of  religion  which  is  ordinarily  held  in  the 
form  of  feeling  or  metaphor,  or  at  least  in  the 
form  of  faith  or  abbreviated  knowledge.” 

Hegel  defines  the  true  field  of  religion  in  its 
relation  to  philosophy  as  follows  : 

**  It  is  the  realm  where  all  enigmatical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  world  are  solved  ;  where  all  con¬ 
tradictions  of  deep,  musing  thought  are  un¬ 
veiled  and  all  pangs  of  feeling  soothed.  It  is 
the  region  of  eternal  truth,  rest,  and  peace. 

.  .  .  The  whole  manifold  of  human  rela¬ 
tions— activities,  joys,  everything  that  man 
values  and  esteems,  wherein  he  seeks  his  hap¬ 
piness,  his  glory,  and  his  pride— all  find  their 
final  middle  point  in  religion,  in  the  thought, 
consciousness,  and  feeling  of  God.  God  is 
therefore  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every¬ 
thing.  He  is  the  centre,  which  animates, 
maintains,  and  inspires  everything.  By  means 
of  religion  man  is  placed  in  relation  to  this 
centre,  in  which  all  his  other  relations  con¬ 
verge,  and  is  elevated  to  the  realm  of  highest 
freedom,  which  is  its  own  end  and  aim.  This 
relation  of  freedom  on  the  side  of  feeling  is 
the  joy  which  we  call  beatitude  ;  ...  on 
the  side  of  activity  its  sole  office  is  to  mani¬ 
fest  the  honor  and  to  reveal  the  glory  of  God, 
so  that  man  in  this  relation  is  no  longer 
obietty  concerned  with  himself,  his  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  vanity,  but  rather  with  the  absolute 
end  and  aim.  All  nations  know  that  it  is  in 
their  religious  consciousness  they  possess 
truth,  and  they  have  always  looked  on  re- 
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ligion  as  their  chief  worth  and  as  the  S^mday 
of  their  lives.  Whatever  canses  ns  doubt  and 
anxiety,  all  onr  sorrows  and  cares,  all  the  nar¬ 
row  interests  of  temporal  life,  we  leave  behind 
ns  on  the  sands  of  time  ;  and  as,  when  we  are 
standing  on  the  highest  point  of  a  monntain, 
removed  beyond  all  narrow,  earthly  sights,  we 
may  quietly  view  all  the  limits  of  the  land¬ 
scape  and  the  world,  so  man,  lifted  above  the 
hard  actualities  of  life,  looks  upon  it  os  a 
mere  image,  which  this  pure  region  mirrors  in 
the  beams  of  its  spiritual  sun,  softening  all  its 
shades,  contrasts,  and  lights.  Here  the  dark 
shadows  of  life  are  softened  into  the  image  of 
a  dream  and  transfigured  into  a  mere  frame 
for  the  radiance  of  the  Eternal  to  fill.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  general  view,  sentiment,  or  con¬ 
sciousness  of  religion,  whose  nature  it  is  the 
object  of  these  lectures  to  observe,  examine, 
and  understand.” 

In  this  passage  Hegel  is  almost  poetical, 
and  were  all  his  writings  like  this,  he  would 
not  need  interpretation.  But  when  he  begins 
the  serious  task  of  transforming  the  terms  of 
feeling  and  sentiment  into  terms  of  exact 
thinking,  he  is  acute,  logical,  and  sometimes 
transcendentally  obscure.  The  editor  and 
commentator,  in  his  digest  of  Hegel's  views, 
shows  great  skill  in  elucidating  complex  and 
difficult  statement,  and  makes  a  sufficiently 
plain  exposition  as  to  suffice  for  the  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  who  may  be  interested 
in  such  discussion,  if  the  man  of  ordinary  in¬ 
telligence  ever  is  interested.  It  would  be 
utterly  impracticable  to  condense,  within  the 
possible  limits  of  a  notice  in  this  department, 
even  the  dryest  abstract  of  Hegel’s  views  of 
religion  os  formulated  abstractly.  Those  who 
are  drawn  to  the  book,  however,  will  be  well 
rewarded  in  its  strong  exegesis.  Dr.  Sterrett 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  Christian  Unity  in 
America,  in  which  he  applies  the  Hegelian 
principles  to  religions  development  in  this 
country. 

HOW  TO  BE  AN  AUTHOR. 

Thk  Abt  or  ArTBOBSRip.  LrrxBART  Rbiciwis- 
CKKCES,  Methods  of  Work,  and  Advick  to 
Yocno  Beoinmers.  Personally  contributed 
by  leading  authors  of  the  day.  Compiled 
and  edited  by  George  Bainton.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  editor  of  this  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive  book  has  compiled  the  confessions  and 
statements  of  many  of  the  leading  writers  of 
the  language,  and  many  more  who  are  second- 


class  as  to  their  own  literary  development,  in¬ 
volving,  of  course,  their  notions  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  good  style  and  true  art  in  cempoei* 
tion.  The  responses  quoted  in  the  book  are 
evidently  answers  to  letters  written  by  the 
editor,  as  they  have  too  much  freshness  and 
genuineness  for  second  hand,  and  certainly 
they  are  full  of  suggestiveness,  as  well  as  in¬ 
teresting  for  their  own  sake.  All  of  the  more 
judicious  of  these  correspondents  emphasize 
the  great  central  troth,  that  the  art  of  literary 
expression  must  bo  the  outgrowth  of  some 
marked  natural  gift,  and  is  infinitely  differ¬ 
entiated  by  temperament  even  vore  than  by 
intellect,  by  emotional  force  rather  than  by 
mere  thinking  power.  Yet  there  is  another 
fact  no  less  salient,  which  is  brought  into 
prominence  by  these  expert  witnesses.  Be¬ 
fore  any  man  can  write  well,  he  must  have 
something  worth  saying  which  he  has  thought 
out  lucidly  to  an  end.  Foggy  thinking  always 
means  obscure  writing,  and  possibly  more 
than  one  author  of  repute  can  be  explained 
on  this  theory  as  relates  to  those  things  in  his 
books  which  are  hard  to  understand.  He 
does  not  himself  know,  but  is  chasing  his 
own  ideas  through  jungly  paths.  Lucid 
thinkers  always  write  clearly  and  strongly. 
The  first  advice,  then,  to  the  would-be  author 
is  to  be  a  master  of  bis  own  thoughts.  But 
mere  simplicity  aud  clearness  of  expression 
do  not  make  a  great  style.  A  certain  subtle 
sense  of  harmony,  an  insight  into  the  hidden 
force  of  words,  a  gift  for  that  exquisite  fitness 
of  sense  anil  form  which  marries  them  into  a 
perfect  union — this  is  a  nstural  dower,  and 
no  teaching  or  practice  can  bestow  it. 

Professor  Huxley's  contribution  to  the  book 
expresses  the  whole  thing  admirably — *■  The 
business  of  a  young  writer  is  not  to  ape  Addi¬ 
son  or  Defoe,  Hoblies  or  Gibbon,  but  to  make 
his  style  himself,  as  they  made  their  style 
themselves.  They  were  great  writers,  in  the 
first  place,  because  by  dint  of  learning  and 
thinking  they  had  acquired  clear  and  vivid 
conceptions  about  one  or  other  of  the  many 
aspects  of  men  and  things.  In  the  second 
place,  because  they  took  infinite  pains  to  em. 
body  these  conceptions  in  language  exactly 
adapted  to  convey  them  to  other  minds.  In 
the  third  place,  because  they  possessed  that 
purely  artistic  sense  of  rhythm  and  propor¬ 
tion  which  enabled  them  to  add  grace  to 
force,  and  while  loyal  to  truth,  made  eximtness 
subservient  to  beauty.  ...  If  there  is  any 
merit  in  my  English  now  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
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thftt  I  have  by  degrees  come  aaake  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  three  conditions  of  good  writ¬ 
ing  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  have  learned 
to  spare  no  labor  on  the  process  of  acquiring 
clear  ideos— to  think  nothing  of  writing  a  page 
four  or  five  times  over,  if  nothing  less  will 
bring  the  words  which  eipress  all  that  I  mean 
and  nothing  more  than  I  mean  ;  and  to  regard 
rhetorical  verbosity  as  the  deadliest  and  most 
degrading  of  literary  sins.  Any  one  who  pos¬ 
sesses  a  tolerably  clear  head  and  a  decent  con¬ 
science  shonld  be  able,  if  he  will  give  himself 
the  necessary  tronble,  thns  to  fulfil  the  first 
two  conditions  of  a  good  style.  The  carrying 
out  of  the  third  depends  neither  on  labor  nor 
honesty,  but  in  that  sense  which  is  inborn 
in  the  literary  artist,  and  can  by  no  means  be 
given  to  one  who  has  it  not  as  his  birth¬ 
right." 

Wo  think  in  these  words  Professor  Huxley 
sums  up  the  whole  question,  and  his  brother 
authors  sing  the  same  song  in  variations.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  the  result  of 
the  best  criticism  and  experience.  The  young 
writer  will  find  this  book  one  of  value  for  the 
richness  and  wisdom  of  its  hints,  and  it  is 
scarcely  needful  to  say  thoroughly  readable. 

A  RO.VAN  TKAOBDY. 

MaasALiNa.  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.  By  Al¬ 
gernon  Sydney  Logan,  author  of  “  Saul," 

“A  Feather  from  the  World's  Wing,” 

"Jesus  in  Modem  Life,"  etc.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  J.  B.  LippincoU  Company. 

This  closet  tragedy,  fur  it  is  scarcely  adapted 
for  the  stage,  deals  with  the  much-wora  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  imperial  adulteress  whose  name 
has  become  a  type  of  sensual  infamy  and 
wickedness.  Of  course  the  background  of  the 
theme  is  dramatic,  but  it  has  been  shorn  of 
much  of  its  literary  attractiveness  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  become  threadbare.  It  might  be 
objected,  too,  that  a  persoiuility  so  repulsive, 
a  character  which  historically  has  little  or  no 
good  even  in  its  most  crude  and  incipient 
form  to  modify  its  monstrous  depravity,  is  not 
one  to  yielil  the  best  results  to  the  poet.  Vice 
and  wickedness  may  often  l>e  picturewiue  in 
the  highest  sense,  but  only  when  they  exist  in 
contrast  with  elements  of  good,  either  moral 
or  intellectual,  in  the  character  composite. 
For  example,  Cscsar  Borgia  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  wicked  and  nnscrupuloas  men 
that  ever  lived.  But  with  his  colossal  wicked¬ 
ness  were  conjoined  a  brilliant  intellectuality 
hardly  less  startling,  large-minded  statesman¬ 


ship,  and  the  power  of  magnanimity.  In  a 
personality  which  is  marked  only  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  appetite  for  physical  pleasure,  when 
the  brain  lies  entirely  behind  the  ears,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  appetite  yoked  with  a  minimum  of 
mind,  we  detect  but  little  more  to  appeal  to 
the  imagination  than  in  some  sleek  and  grace¬ 
ful  beast.  Agrippina,  the  successor  to  Messa- 
lina  as  the  imperial  consort  of  Claudius,  a 
woman  scarcely  less  wicked,  ia  far  more  at¬ 
tractive  as  a  theme  for  the  dramatic  poet,  by 
virtue  of  a  more  complex  and  powerful  nature. 

Mr.  Logan  has  painted  the  excesses  and 
final  ruin  of  Messalina  with  some  imaginative 
vigor  and  sense  of  dramatic  fitness,  and  in  his 
use  of  blank  verse  displays  traces  of  trained 
skill.  There  is,  however,  nothing  in  the  poem 
which  one  is  tempted  to  commend  as  making 
it  salient  among  a  score  of  similar  efforts. 
The  best  features  of  the  work  are  the  pictures 
of  Claudius  the  Emperor  and  of  Narcissus  the 
freedman.  These  are  sketched  with  a  firm 
grasp,  and  stand  forth  with  characteristic 
quality.  We  can  hardly  fancy  the  literary 
reputation  of  Mr.  Logan  as  materially  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  last  effort. 

A  8TRONO  NOVEL. 

JoosT  Avzlinor.  a  Dutch  Story.  (Town  and 

Country  Library.)  By  Maarten  Maartens. 

New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Co. 

This  issue  of  the  Town  and  Country  Library 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  recent  numbers.  The 
story  is  powerfully  conceived,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  story  is  made  to  evolve  singu¬ 
larly  fresh,  the  motive  a  noble  appeal  to  all 
that  is  best  and  most  aspiring  in  the  reader's 
nature.  Joost  Avelingh,  an  unworldly  and 
high-minded  youth,  has  been  the  ward  of  his 
uncle,  the  master  of  high  rank  and  great  es¬ 
tate,  but  has  been  treated  by  the  latter  with  a 
certain  acerbity  and  harshness  growing  out  of 
the  memory  of  the  mesalliance  of  his  sister, 
the  mother  of  Jooet.  The  uncle  dies  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  though  there  is 
nothing  at  the  time  to  direct  the  suspicion  of 
guilt  to  Joost,  who  becomes  the  heir,  he  is 
finally  tried  for  murder  at  the  instigation  of 
another  relative  of  his  uncle,  who  is  prompted 
by  the  discovery  that  the  old  baron  had  been 
on  the  eve  of  making  a  will  in  his  favor  in* 
stead  of  that  of  Joost  Avelingh.  Joost  is  ac¬ 
quitted,  but  a  passionate  remorse,  bred  in  his 
soul  by  the  memory  of  the  fact  that  he  might 
have  saved  his  uncle's  life  had  he  loosened  his 
cTivat  during  that  fatal  fit  of  apoplexy,  coupled 
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with  the  rerelation  of  the  old  baron’s  purpose 
of  endowing  the  riral  with  the  estate,  canses 
him  to  deed  over  the  great  property  to  the 
other  and  retire,  with  his  lovely  young  wife, 
to  another  city  on  a  meagre  pittance.  His 
self-abnegation  is  fully  abetted  by  the  devoted 
woman,  and  the  moral  elevation  and  dignity 
of  the  act  are  powerfully  emphasized  by  the 
manifold  conditions  which  lead  up  to  it.  The 
story  is  told  in  a  style  of  great  simplicity  and 
strength,  and  the  different  people  that  tignre 
in  this  strong  drama,  where  so  many  conflict¬ 
ing  emotions  are  made  to  clash  and  strike  fire 
on  lines  genuinely  true  to  nature,  are  sketched 
with  great  breadth  and  skill  of  insight.  The 
novel  departs  widely  from  the  conventional 
story,  and  distinctly  appeals  to  the  better  class 
of  readers.  It  has  also  that  merit  common  to 
portraits  of  the  highest  order.  One  may  never 
have  seen  the  subject,  bnt  says  instinctively, 
Here  are  life  and  truth."  This  picture  of 
life  in  Holland  among  the  better  classes  of 
Dutch  society  impresses  the  reader  in  the 
same  fashion  as  a  representation  no  less  truth¬ 
ful  than  vivid. 


FOREIGN  LITER.t.RY  NOTES. 

Mb.  Fbaxcu  Rivinotom — who,  since  the 
withdrawal  of  his  brother  last  year,  has  been 
the  sole  representative  of  the  well  known  pub¬ 
lishing  firm  of  Rivingtons — has  now  himself 
resolved  to  retire.  The  business  has  been 
purchased,  as  from  July  1st,  by  Messrs.  Long¬ 
mans,  who  will  supply  all  the  books  in  Messrs. 
Rivingtons'  catalogue  at  their  house  in  Pater¬ 
noster  Row.  An  historic  interest  attaches  to 
this  transfer,  for  the  names  of  Rivington  and 
Longman  may  be  found  side  by  side  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  books  that  were  published 
in  London  during  the  last  century.  Riving¬ 
tons  is  slightly  the  older  firm  of  the  two,  hav¬ 
ing  been  founded  as  early  as  1719,  whereas 
Thomas  Longman  first  commenced  business 
seven  years  later. 

Mb  H.  M.  Stsnust  spent  his  last  evening 
before  leaving  London  for  the  relief  of  Emin 
Pasha  with  Sir  John  Pender,  and  on  parting 
the  latter  gave  Mr.  Stanley  a  miniature  edition 
of  Burns’s  poems  published  by  Messrs.  Bryce, 
of  Glasgow.  This  the  great  explorer  said  he 
would  carry  wherever  he  went.  Sir  John 
Pender,  in  recently  writing  to  Mr.  Bryce, 
says  : 

“  When  I  met  Stanley  in  Egypt  in  the  spring 


I  had  not  been  in  conversation  with  him  many 
minutes  before  he  reminded  me  of  the  little 
copy  of  Burns’s  poems,  and  he  said  it  bad  been 
a  great  source  of  comfort  to  him  ;  he  had  read 
it  many  times  over,  and  he  believed  there  was 
no  better  thumbed  book  in  existence  than  that 
little  volume.  H^  said  that  Bums  was  such  a 
child  of  nature,  and  that  he  was  so  much  in 
sympathy  with  him,  that  many  times  he  was 
not  only  deeply  touched  bnt  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  perusal  of  the  poems.’’ 

Tax  first  two  volumes  of  "  Lothar  Bucher’s 
Leben  and  Werke,’’  edited  by  Ritter  von 
Posebinger,  are  expected  to  be  published  very 
shortly.  Herr  Bucher,  who  was  called  "  the 
right  hand  of  Bismarck,”  had  a  remarkable 
career,  and  very  few  German  journalists  equal¬ 
led  him  in  elegance  of  style.  The  time  of  hi.s 
political  exile  he  mostly  spent  in  London. 
Later  on  he  became  a  member  of  the  Bismarck 
ministry,  from  which  he  retired  in  IbflO. 

The  correspondence  between  Maximilian  II. 
of  Bavaria  and  the  philosopher  Schelling  will 
shortly  be  issued  under  the  editorship  of  the 
learned  archivists  Leist  and  Trost.  The  work 
is  intended  to  form  part  of  a  documentary  his¬ 
tory  of  the  king’s  reign,  written  by  the  editors 
of  the  correspondence. 

A  MOVEMENT  has  been  started  to  buy  Dove 
Cottage  and  the  orchard  garden  where  Words¬ 
worth  lived,  and  which  remain  almost  un¬ 
touched  as  they  were  in  his  time.  It  is  proposed 
to  put  the  place  in  trust,  and  to  keep  it  as  a 
memorial  of  Wordsworth’s  work.  The  whole 
may  be  acquired  for  6501.,  and  an  additional 
sum  would  set  up  a  museum.  A  full  account 
and  other  reasons  for  the  purchase  are  given 
in  a  little  book  by  Mr.  Stopford  A.  Brooke, 
called  ”  Dove  Cottage,”  and  published  by 
Messrs.  Macmillan  A  Co.,  to  whom  communi¬ 
cations  and  subscriptions  may  be  addressed. 

“Opposites,”  the  volume  which  Messrs. 
Blackwood  are  going  to  publish,  by  an  author 
who  assumes  the  pseudonym  of  Lewis  Thorn¬ 
ton,  consists  of  essays  dealing  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  with  theological  subjects.  Much 
titles  as  ”  Philosophy,  Religious  Thought,  and 
the  Bible,”  “Evolution,”  **  Atheistic  Chris¬ 
tianity,”  “The  Christ  of  Scripture,”  and 
“  Theology,”  indicate  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  discussed.  The  author,  who  by  bis  own 
confession  is  far  from  orthodox,  remarks  : 
“  Theology  and  religion  may  often  be  quite 
separate  ;  and  if  history  shows  anything,  I 
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think  it  shows  that  they  have  nsnally  been  so. 
Therefore  any  remarks  which  may  be  felt  ob- 
noxions  to  theology,  need  not  on  that  account 
be  thought  injurious  to  religion."  He  profess¬ 
edly  takea  the  unpopular  side  on  popular  ques¬ 
tions,  and  prefixes  as  his  motto  the  lines  of 
La  Fontaine  : 

L'homme  eot  de  fen  poor  le  menfonge, 

II  eat  de  glace  sox  vdritee. 

A  STATUTE  has  been  proposed  at  Oxford  ad¬ 
mitting  women  to  the  examinations  in  law  and 
in  music.  Theology,  medicine,  and  Oriental 
languages  will  then  be  the  only  schools  con¬ 
fined  to  men. 

Ms.  Edwabd  T.  Cooa — author  of  “  A  Popu¬ 
lar  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery,”  of 
which  an  enlarged  edition  will  shortly  be  is¬ 
sued  by  Messrs.  Macmillan— has  just  finished 
a  new  work,  entitled  "Studies  in  Ruskin.” 
Tne  first  part  will  expound  ”  the  gospel  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ruskin,’  applying  his  principles 
of  art  to  practical  life  ;  the  second  part  will  de¬ 
scribe  some  aspects  of  bis  work— at  Oxford  and 
the  dras'iog  school  he  founded  there,  at  the 
Workingmen's  College,  in  connection  with  the 
St.  George’s  Guild,  May  Queens,  and  various 
industrial  experiments— with  a  special  chapter 
on  his  relations  with  the  booksellers.  In  an 
Appendix  will  be  given  notes  on  Mr.  Buskin’s 
Oxford  lectures  in  lfi77  and  1884.  The  vol¬ 
ume  will  contain  twelve  wood  cuts,  including 
Sir  J.  £.  Boehm’s  portrait- bust.  There  will 
also  be  a  large- paper  edition,  extra  illustrated 
with  fifteen  autotypes  of  original  drawings  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  presented  by  him  to  the  Drawing 
School  at  Oxford,  and  now  reproduced  for  the 
first  time. 

I  The  report  on  public  instruction  in  Bengal 
for  the  year  1888-89  shows  a  very  marked  ex¬ 
pansion  of  higher  education,  but  little  or  no 
progress  in  the  diffusion  of  elementary  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  total  number  of  pupils  under  in¬ 
struction  in  the  province  was  1,482,150,  being 
about  thirty  thousand  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  spread  of  education  among 
the  upper  classes  is  said  to  be  doe  not  so  much 
to  any  increase  of  Government  expenditure  as 
to  the  efforts  of  the  people  themselves.  It  is 
estimated  that  only  one  boy  in  four  is  on  the 
rolls  of  some  school,  and  one  girl  in  fifty- 
seven.  The  system  of  controlling  public  in¬ 
struction  by  district  boards,  which  has  been 
in  force  now  for  two  years,  is  reported  to  be 
working  favorably. 


The  demand  for  university  education  is  to  a 
maiked  extent  on  the  increase  in  the  North¬ 
western  Provinces  of  India.  During  the  last 
five  years  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  college 
classes  has  increased  by  nearly  forty  per  cent, 
and  close  on  the  whole  increase  is  contributed 
by  students  who  are  independent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  support.  This  class  of  students  has 
doubled  during  the  last  four  years.  The  su¬ 
perior  popularity  of  the  literary  as  compared 
with  the  scientific  course  for  the  B.A.  degree 
is  remarkable.  In  the  last  year  81  students 
presented  themselves  for  the  former,  and  only 
17  for  the  latter. 

The  report  on  public  instruction  in  Bombay 
for  the  year  1888-89  is  a  record  of  continued 
progress  throughout  the  year  in  almost  every 
branch  of  education.  There  are  now  in  the 
presidency  582,853  pupils  under  instruction 
in  11,732  institutions,  public  and  private. 

Public  institutions  number  8642,  with  507,- 
752  pupils  ;  private  institutions,  3090,  with  75,- 
101  pupils.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  those 
who  are  of  an  age  to  go  to  school  28  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  3  per  cent  of  the  girls  are 
under  instruction.  The  total  expenditure  of 
the  Bombay  educational  department  during 
the  year  was  5,453,328  rupees. 

The  collected  works  of  the  distinguished 
theologian.  Dr.  Karl  Hase,  whose  death  we 
recently  announced,  will  be  issued  at  Leipzig 
in  twelve  volumes.  The  collection  will  con¬ 
tain  several  posthumous  writings,  chiefly  re¬ 
lating  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  to  the  au¬ 
thor's  own  life.  The  publication  of  them  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  three  years. 

Mb.  Geoboe  Aulen,  of  Orpington,  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  posthumous  jioems  of  Charles  Mac- 
kay,  LL.D.,  under  the  title  of  "  Gossamer  and 
Snowdrift.’’  An  introduction  by  his  son,  Mr. 
Eric  Mackay,  will  be  prefixed. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Stanley’s  forthcom¬ 
ing  book  has  for  preface  an  open  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  “  Dear  Sir  William”  (Mackinnon), 
in  which  Mr.  Stanley  repeats  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  testify  to  the  hand  of  God  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  He  speaks,  it  is  said,  in  some¬ 
what  contemptuous  terms  of  Emin  Pasha's 
vacillation. 

"  The  defeat  of  the  Copyright  Bill  in  the 
United  States  Congress,”  says  the  Athentrynn, 
**  will  not  cause  much  stir  in  this  country,  as 
it  was  generally  expected  that  it  would  be 
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thrown  oat.  Ita  warmest  aapportera  were  far 
from  sanguine.  It  ia  ol>Tioaa  that  no  measures 
of  the  kind  can  be  expected  to  pass  nntil  a 
change  comes  over  the  ideas  of  the  American 
people  as  to  rights  of  foreign  authors.  ” 

Mb.  Joseph  Hatton,  the  English  novelist, 
writes  to  the  Alhentpum  complaining  of  Mr. 
Lovell’s  publication  in  America  of  the  novel, 
**  Bj  Order  of  the  Czar,”  without  his  author¬ 
ization,  and  stating  that  this  piracy  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  selling  to  another  American 
publisher.  Whereupon  a  Mr.  Balestier,  speak¬ 
ing  for  Mr.  Lovell,  reminds  the  irate  novelist 
that  the  latter  had  granted  to  Mr.  Tillotson, 
of  Bolton  (presumably  for  pounds,  shillings  and 
pence),  several  years  since  full  authority  to 
negotiate  the  American  sale  of  his  novels  in 
book  form.  Lovell  A  Co.,  it  seems,  purchased 
of  Mr.  Bolton.  It  would  be  curious  to  dis¬ 
cover,  if  possible,  how  many  of  the  English 
complaints  of  a  similar  sort  would  simmer 
down  into  just  such  causeless  vaporing,  if  fully 
investigated. 


M18CELL.ANY, 

Htpnotisii  as  an  Ansssthetic. — The  Brilish 
3ffdioal  Journal  prints  a  long  account  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  the  other  day  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Carter  Brothers  A  .Tamer,  dental  surgeons, 
Leeds,  where  upward  of  sixty  of  the  leading 
medical  men  and  dentists  of  the  district  wit¬ 
nessed  a  series  of  surgical  and  dental  operations 
performed  under  hypnotic  influence  induced 
by  Dr.  Milne  Bramwell,  of  Goole,  Yorkshire, 
who  is  described  as  quite  a  master  of  the  art  of 
hypnotism  as  applied  to  medicine  and  surgery, 
and  is  shortly  to  publish  a  work  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  on  the  subject.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  (says  a  local  correspondent  of 
our  contemporary)  was  to  show  the  power  of 
hypnotism  to  produce  absolute  anaesthesia 
in  very  painful  and  severe  operations.  A 
woman,  aged  twenty-five,  was  hypnotized  at 
a  word  by  Dr.  Bramwell.  She  was  told 
she  was  to  submit  to  three  teeth  being  ex¬ 
tracted,  without  pain,  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Carter  ;  and  farther,  that  she  was  to 
do  anything  that  Mr.  Carter  asked  her  to  do. 
This  was  perfectly  successful.  There  was  no 
expression  of  pain  in  the  face,  no  cry,  and 
when  told  to  awake  she  said  she  had  not  the 
least  pain  in  the  gums,  nor  had  she  felt  the 
operation.  Dr.  Bramwell  then  hypnotized 
her,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  the  room  and  go 
upstairs  to  the  waiting-room.  This  she  did  as 


a  complete  aomnambnlist.  The  next  case  was 
that  of  a  servant-girl,  M.  A.  W.,  aged  nine¬ 
teen,  on  whom,  under  the  hypnotic  influence 
induced  by  Dr.  Bramwell,  Mr.  Hewetson  had 
a  fortnight  previously  opened  and  scraped 
freely,  without  knowledge  or  pain,  a  large 
lachrymal  abscess  extending  into  the  cheek. 
Furthermore,  the  dressing  had  been  daily  per- 
fonued  and  the  cavity  freely  syringed  under 
hypnotic  amesthesia,  the  ‘‘  healing  sugges¬ 
tions”  being  daily  given  to  the  patient,  to 
which  Dr.  Bramwell  in  a  great  miasure  attrib¬ 
utes  the  very  rapid  healing,  which  took  place 
in  ten  days— a  remarkably  short  space  of  time 
in  a  girl  by  no  means  in  a  good  state  of  health. 
She  was  put  to  sleep  by  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  Bramwell  addressed  to  Mr.  Turner: 
— ”  Burlington  Crescent,  Goole,  Yorks. —  Dear 
Mr.  Turner,  — I  send  you  a  patient  with  en¬ 
closed  order.  When  you  give  it  her  she  will 
fall  asleep  at  once  and  obey  your  commands. 
—  J.  M11.NE  Bramweu..”  “Order.— Go  to 
sleep  at  once,  by  order  of  Dr.  Bramwell,  and 
obey  Mr.  Tamer's  commands.— J.  Milne 
Bbamwell.”  This  experiment  answered  per¬ 
fectly.  Sleep  was  induced  at  once  by-reading 
the  note,  and  was  so  profound  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  lengthy  operation  in  which  sixteen  stumps 
were  removed,  she  awoke  smiling,  and  insist¬ 
ed  that  she  hod  felt  no  pain,  and,  wlmt  was 
remarkable,  there  was  no  pain  in  her  mouth. 
She  was  found  after  some  time,  when  unob¬ 
served,  reading  the  Oraphic  in  the  waiting- 
room  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Daring  the 
whole  time  she  did  every  thing  which  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner  suggested,  but  it  was  observed  that  there 
was  a  diminished  flow  of  saliva,  and  that  the 
comeal  reflexes  were  absent,  the  breathing 
more  noisy  than  ordinarily,  and  the  palse 
slower.  Dr.  Bramwell  took  occasion  to  explain 
that  the  next  case,  a  boy  aged  eight,  was  a  se¬ 
vere  test,  and  would  probably  nut  succeed, 
partly  because  the  patient  was  so  young,  and 
chiefly  because  be  had  not  attempted  to  pro¬ 
duce  hypnotic  anesthesia  earlier  than  two  days 
before.  He  also  explained  that  patients  re¬ 
quire  training  in  this  form  of  anaesthesia,  the 
time  of  training,  or  preparation,  varying  with 
each  individual.  However,  he  was  so  far 
hypnotized  that  be  allowed  Mr.  Mavo  Uobsou 
to  operate  on  the  great  toe,  removing  a  bony 
growth  and  part  of  the  first  phalanx  with  no 
more  than  a  few  cries  toward  the  close  of  the 
operation,  and  with  the  result  that,  when  quee- 
tioned  afterward,  he  apppeared  to  know  very 
little  of  what  had  been  done. 
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Four  women,  all  told 


The  ^rst  told  how  much  easier  it  was  to  wash  with  Pearline.  She 
saved  half  her  labor,  and  the  work  was  better  done. 

The  second  told  how  much  longer  the  clothes  lasted,  since  she’d 
used  Pearline.  The  rubbing  that  wore  them  out  wasn’t  necessai*)'. 

The  iuxt  told  how  many  things  she  did  with  it ;  she  washed  the 
kitchen  floor,  or  the  finest  china — the  most  delicate  lace,  or  the 
coarsest  fabric.  Whatever  she  did  with  it,  she  saved  money  by  it. 

The  fourth  told  of  the  harmlessness  of  Pearline.  She  had  used  it  for 
ten  years,  and  she  knew  nothing  that  was  washable  could  be  hurt  by  it. 

These  are  only  four  out  of  millions  who  use  Pearline,  but  the  others 
say  the  same  things  and  more.  Try  it  yourself ;  then  you  can  tell  about  it. 


Beware 

thing — send  it  baek. 


Peddlers  and  some  anscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you,  “  this  is  as  good  as  ” 
or  “the  same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — Pearline  is  never  peddled, 
and  if  your  grocer  sends  you  something  in  place  of  Pearline,  do  the  honest 
i8,  JAMFS  PYI.E.  New  York. 
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a  “BE  BEAUTIFUL” 

Mase.  A.  Bappert,  world- 
famed  Cocnpleaion  Bpecialist  and 
Leetarer,  baa  lectercd  on  this 
sabject  in  all  the  larger  cities 
of  America  and  Enrope.  fthe 
never  falls  to  fill  the  larrat 
theatres  la  everv  city,  and  Is 
always  endorsed  by  the  leadinc 
newnmiM-re.  N.  Y.  IForU  says  i 
“Madame  Roppert,  the  renown¬ 
ed  eomplexion  specialist  lee- 
toed  to  a  fashionable  auateacs 
at  fifth  Avn.  Theatre  last  evening— hundreds  were  turn¬ 
ed  away.**  To  those  who  have  been  unable  to  hear  this 
eminent  nnthority  she  will  send  her  elrht^atre  circular, 
fivlAf  valuable  Information,  on  reoeipi  of  4c.  postage. 
Mme.  Rnppert  Is  the  otirinator  of  Wanderfnl  Face  Bleach, 
which  Is  ereatta#  snoh  tnrore  amongst  society  ladles 
at  present. 

MME.  A.  RUPPERT,  30  East  Hth  tt..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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STAMPS— 100  rare  rar.  Deccan,  Borneo.  EgypL  Bos¬ 
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PUBLISHER’S  DEPARTMENT, 


Msmtal  TxLKaRAPHT.— The  moat  remarkable 
of  mind-reading  exploita,  known  aa  the  wire 
teat,  waa  given  bj  J.  Randolph  Brown  to-night 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  party  of  Congreaa- 
men  and  othera.  An  insulated  copper  wire 
waa  used.  One  end  of  it  was  held  by  Brown 
across  his  forehead.  The  other  end  waa  taken 
possession  of  by  a  gentleman  selected  from  the 
party,  and  a  stranger  to  Brown.  At  a  signal 
this  gentleman  placed  the  end  of  the  wire 
upon  his  forehead.  He  opened  his  watch  and 
looked  at  the  number  engraved  upon  it. 
Brown,  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  and  with 
his  eyes  blindfolded,  wrote  the  number,  figure 
by  figure,  upon  a  blackboard.  The  test  was 
performed  under  such  conditions  as  to  make 
fraud  or  trickery  impossible.  The  gentle¬ 
man  who  opened  his  watch  frankly  admitted 
that  he  did  not  know  what  the  number  was 
until  then.  The  figures  were  small.  He  made 
a  mistake  in  one  figure,  thinking  a  six  was  a 
five.  The  mental  telegraph  was  true  to  the 
blander.  The  figures  which  Brown  traced 
upon  the  blackboard  were  exactly  as  the  gen¬ 
tleman  thought  he  saw  them  in  the  watch. 
There  was  absolutely  no  possibility  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  two  men  except  by 
the  wire.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  mind  tele¬ 
graphing  to  mind.  Brown  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  on  distances.  Ex  Governor  James 
Pollock,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died  yesterday, 
held  the  wire  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  not  long 
ago,  while  Brown,  at  the  Philadelphia  end, 
twenty-eight  miles  away,  successfully  wrote 
numbers  upon  which  Pollock  fixed  his  mind. 
This  wire  feat  of  Brown’s  is  far  in  advance  of 
anything  which  has  hitherto  been  performed  in 
the  way  of  mind  reading. — St.  Louis  Olobe- 
Democrat. 

Looxnio  BacKwaBD. — The  pleasing  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  if  the  copies  of  **  Looking 
Backward”  which  have  been  sold  were  laid 
end  to  end,  they  would  make  a  continuous 
line  thirty  miles  long  ;  or  if  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  they  would  make  a  column  four 
miles  high.  In  other  words,  the  book  has 
reached  its  three  hundred  and  thirty-third 
thousand. 


Tear  which  IfanB  Wonn  Fanous. — The 
City  of  Schiedam,  of  the  Netherlands,  is  in  the 
province  of  South  Holland,  and  is  noted  tor 
its  distilleries  and  its  fine  liquors.  In  this 
place,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  Udolpho  Wolfe 
manufactured  a  pure  medicinal  beverage 
which  he  named  Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps. 
Once  introduced,  it  became  a  general  favorite, 
and  as  it  proved  to  be  a  superlative  tonic,  and 
invigorating  cordial,  it  grew  in  favor  with  dys¬ 
peptics.  Since  that  time  its  use  has  extended 
over  the  world,  and  noted  physicians  prescribe 
it  in  cases  of  gout,  gravel,  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  all  derangements  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys.  In  cases  of  general  debility,  inade¬ 
quate  assimilation  of  food,  and  exhausted  vital 
energy,  its  effect  is  wonderful.  It  is  warrant¬ 
ed  to  be  not  only  pure  and  free  from  any  in- 
jurions  property  and  ingredient,  but  those  of 
the  best  possible  quality.  Travellers  find  it 
invaluable  for  preventing  the  unpleasant  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  change  of  water,  and  visits  to 
malarial  districts.  Invalids  find  the  Aromatie 
Schnapps  an  agreeable  beverage,  which  does 
not  dull  and  stupefy  the  brain  like  those  com¬ 
pounds  of  inferior  merit  based  on  alcoholic 
mixtures.  Nearly  fifty  years  of  constant  use 
testify  to  its  remarkable  merits,  and  the  yearly 
sales  at  this  country  extends  its  area.  Like 
every  article  of  merit,  Wolfe’s  Aromatic  Schie¬ 
dam  Schnapps  has  been  counterfeited  by  un¬ 
scrupulous  villains,  who  force  upon  our  un¬ 
suspecting  public  base  imitations.  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  purchasers  is  invited  to  the  address  of 
the  sole  dealers,  and  to  the  trade-mark,  *'  W. 
A.  S.”  Be  not  imposed  upon,  but  deal  only 
with  reputable  druggists  and  grocers. 

The  Phohoobaph  n  Mexico. — The  Mexiean 
Post-Office  authorities  have  taken  up  the 
phonograph  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of 
the  public  at  a  charge  of  six  to  twelve  centimes 
the  1000  words.  The  intending  user,  having 
paid  the  fee,  speaks  into  the  machine,  after 
which  the  cylinder  is  packed  in  a  case  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  person  addressed,  who  reoeivea, 
besides,  from  the  post-office,  a  phonograph 
which  repeats  the  message,  and  is  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office.  Aa  a  large  proportion  of 
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Mexicans  hare  not  yet  soWed  the  mystery  of 
reading  and  writing,  this  method  of  corre¬ 
sponding  is  fonnd  very  serviceable. — Ekctri- 
oal  Re  view . 

Tbkbmai.  VintTS  or  Moonuoht. — Trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  has  at  last  been  obtained  as 
to  the  thermal  valne  of  moonlight.  Mr.  C.  V. 
Boys,  one  of  the  professors  of  Sonth  Kensing¬ 
ton,  by  means  of  his  well-known  quartz  fila¬ 
ments,  has  produced  a  thermopile  of  almost 
incredible  delicacy.  By  this  remarkable  ap¬ 
paratus  he  can  render  sensible  the  heat  of  a 
candle  up  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters,  and  by  directing  the  minute  disk  of 
the  instrument  to  the  moon  he  has  shown  that 
the  warmth  received  from  its  reflected  light  is 
equal  to  that  given  out  by  a  candle  at  21  feet 
distance.  Observation  seems  to  show  that,  al¬ 
though  the  moon’s  face  is  under  the  blaze  of 
an  unclouded  sun  for  fourteen  days,  it  remains 
comparatively  cool,  and  that  whatever  heating 
is  does  ultimately  receive  is  rapidly  gained  and 
as  rapidly  lost. — Court  Journal. 

The  Laboxst  Nicun  Mins  in  the  Wobij>. — 
On  a  little  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  road 
near  Sudbury,  Canada,  is  a  nickel  mine  that 
produces  more  nickel,  it  is  said,  than  the  en¬ 
tire  market  of  the  world  calls  for.  It  is  fonnd 
at  a  depth  of  about  three  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface,  in  a  layer  of  oxidized  Laurentian 
rook  characteristic  of  that  region.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  mineral  is  hoisted  from  the  mine,  it 
is  broken  up  and  calcined,  or  roasted,  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  the  sulphur  it  contains. 
When  this  process  is  completed  the  residuum 
is  conveyed  to  the  smelter.  After  the  dross  of 
the  molten  metal  flows  off,  the  nearly  pure 
nickel  and  copper  is  blended  together,  form¬ 
ing  an  alloy,  70  per  cent  of  which  is  nickel  and 
30  per  cent  copper,  which  is  drawn  off  at  the 
base  of  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool.  When 
cold,  the  product  is  shipped  to  Swansea, 
Wales,  and  Germany,  where  the  constituent 
metals  are  separated  and  refined  by  secret 
processes,  known  only  to  the  manufacturers, 
and  jealously  guarded.  The  present  output 
of  the  mine  is  stated  at  4000  tons  of  nickel  an¬ 
nually. — Pall  MaU  OomoUm, 

Pruo.  Fishino  nr  Cetlon. — The  last  pearl¬ 
fishing  season  in  Ceylon  could  not  have  been 
more  successful  than  it  was.  The  season  only 
huits  twenty-two  days,  and  during  that  period 
11,000,000  oysters  were  brought  to  the  surface 
by  fifty  divers.  They  ate  paid  by  one-fourth 


of  the  number.  This  season  the  whole  prod¬ 
uce  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  24b.  for  1000 
shells.  The  Government  received  £20,000  as 
their  share,  and  the  divers  £6400.  The  largest 
pearls  are  worth  in  Ceylon  from  £40  to  £60, 
and  in  Europe  they  fetch  three  times  the  price 
or  more. — Indian  Union. 

A  New  Lioht. — The  invention  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Norton  is  likely  to  be  a  dangerous  rival  of  the 
electric  light.  He  has  invented  what  is  al¬ 
leged  to  be  the  cheapest  light  ever  known, 
and  yet  “  a  light  as  intense  and  as  accurate  in 
its  illumination  of  colors  as  the  sun  at  noon¬ 
day.’’  It  is  claimed  that  a  500  candle  power 
light  of  the  kind  in  question  can  be  run  at 
the  nominal  cost  of  a  halfpenny  an  hour.  The 
light  in  question  is  essentially  a  chemical  dis¬ 
covery  rather  than  a  mechanical  idea,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  peunliar  tape  that  is  fed  by  a  simple 
clockwork.  While  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
street  or  other  stationary  purposes  of  illumi¬ 
nation,  yet  it  is  said  to  be  also  applicable  to 
portable  or  hand  lamps  ;  and  in  point  of  in¬ 
tensity  it  is  not  surpassed  by  electricity,  its 
light  is  much  softer,  and  far  easier  to  the  eyes. 
It  feeds  itself,  requires  neither  pipes,  wires, 
nor  other  connections,  and  in  size  may  be 
produced  from  300  to  7000  candle-power.  It 
is  absolutely  non-explosive,  emits  no  smoke  or 
objectionable  vapor,  is  applicable  to  any  pur. 
pose,  and  can  be  handled  with  equal  safety  by 
a  child  as  by  an  adult. — Court  Journal. 

About  Peabluce. — Every  one  knows  about 
Pearline,  almost  every  one  uses  Pearline,  but 
we  wonder  if  all  the  housekeepers  who  use  it 
know  half  that  can  be  done  with  it.  We  won¬ 
der  if  they  all  know  what  some  of  the  bright 
ones  have  discovered,  that  those  mountains  of 
dishwashing — the  greasy  pan  and  kettle — may 
be  reduced  to  mole  hills  of  the  smallest  size 
by  the  judicious  use  of  Pearline.  Fill  the 
roasting  pan,  as  soon  as  the  gravy  is  poured 
from  it,  with  cold  water,  shake  in  a  little 
Pearline  and  set  on  the  stove.  By  the  time 
the  rest  of  the  dishes  are  washed,  all  the 
grease  is  dissolved  and  the  pan  can  be  washed 
as  easily  as  a  plate.  Treat  the  kettle  in  which 
anything  greasy  has  been  boiled  in  the  same 
way,  and  beside  clean  utensils  you  will  have  a 
clean  sink,  the  use  of  the  Pearline  rendering 
it  safe  to  pour  such  dishwater  into  it.  Sinks 
regularly  treated  to  a  bath  of  Pearline  and 
scalding  water  will  seldom  need  the  services 
of  a  plumber. 


Eclechc  Magatin$  Advertiser. 


HALF-HOUR  SERIES. 

JIalf-JIours  with  the  Pest  JIumorous  Authors. 

(Just  Issued.)  Selected  and  arranged  by  Chables  MobbI8.  In  four  volumes. 
r2mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  16.00.  Half  morocco,  f  10.00.  Three-qaarten  calf. 
913.00. 

This  work,  uniform  with  the  following,  embraces  some  of  the  choicest  writings  of 
the  best  American,  Knglish,  and  foreign  humorists. 

Palf-JIours  with  the  Pest  American  Authors. 


Selected  and  arruoged  by  Charlis  Mor¬ 
ris.  Complete  in  four  crown  8vo  vol¬ 
umes.  Cloth.  $6.00.  Half  morocco. 
910.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  913.00. 
8vo  size.  Four  volumes.  Half  cloth. 
916.00.  Also  an  Eilition  dt  Luxe, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  Ele¬ 
gantly  printed  on  laid  p^r.  Octavo 
size,  untrimmed  edges.  Four  volumes. 
Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  for  re¬ 
binding. 


best  best 

'^ICAN  WERKAN  *MERIC<kH 

.  Mitmors 


I  ^^t.1-  VOLI]  I'n 
Jiscoit  uscFtu:  *' 


“  Among  the  most  successful  publications 
of  the  times  are  works  of  compilations,  and  of 
the  works  of  this  character  none  was  ever  better 
fitted  to  meet  tbe  public  demand  than  *  Half- 
Hours  with  the  B*-8t  American  Authors.’  It 
is  a  book  over  which  every  American  book-lover  must  rejoice.  Gems  iiuve  been  gathered 
from  every  department  of  literature,  and  have  been  edited  with  a  taste  and  refinement 
fitting  their  own  high  character.” — The  Chatttauquan. 

Palf-JIours  with  American  History. 

Elected  and  arranged  by  Charlks  Morris.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo.  Uni¬ 
form  with  “  Htdf- Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors  ”  Cloth.  93.00. 
Half  morocco.  95.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  96.50.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe, 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  Elegantly  printed  on  laid  paper.  Octavo  size, 
untrimmed  edges.  Two  volumes.  Half  cloth,  with  extra  titles  for  binding. 
98.00. 

“  Tbe  history  becomes  almost  a  romance,  so  absorbingly  interesting  is  it  throughout.” 
— St.  Louit  Republic. 

JIalf-JIours  with  the  Pest  Foreign  Authors. 

Translations  selected  and  arranged  by  Charlks  Morris.  Four  volnmes.  Crown 
8vo.  Uniform  with  “  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Authors.”  Cloth, 
gilt  top.  $6.00.  Half  morocco.  910.00.  Three-quarters  calf.  913.00.  Also 
an  Edition  de  Luxe^  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  In  four  volumes.  Octavo. 
916.00. 

"Tbe  collection  is  in  truth  an  eztremely  interesting  one,  and  the  books  of  the  time 
offer  no  better  method  for  a  ready  acquaintance  with  the  ‘  choice  and  master  spirits’  of 
literature  in  other  rpeech  than  our  own.” — New  York  Timet. 

rOB  BALD  BT 

E:.  R.  PEL-TON. 

26  Bond  Street,  New  Yoric. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  new  book  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  uniform  with  James  Bryce’s 
“American  Commonwealth.” 


PROBLEMS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  CHARLES  DILKE,  Bart.  With  Maps.  Large  izmo,  ^.oo. 
CoimaTS.— yVirt  /.  North  Anierica,  Newroundland,  The  Dominkoo  of  CmB.da,  The  United  Statee,  aitd  the  West 
Indie*.  Part  I[.  An^trelia  Part  III.  Sonth  Africa.  Pari  tV.  ladi*  Part  V.  Crown  Colonie*.  Part 
yi.  Colonial  Problem*.  Part  YII.  Pntnre  Selatlon*.  Part  Vlll.  Imperial  Defence. 

“  It  i*  a  book  of  full,  rarefnl.  and  elaborate  deacriptlon*,  of  compaiati.e  alody  of  inatitatioa*,  and  of  thonght- 
ful  dlaeaaaton  of  the  problem*  which  the  whole  aarvej  aoggMt*.''— Ztoify  N*w». 

"  Irery  line  of  bia  book  i*  readable.  We  .  .  .  recommend  hi*  rolame,  in  which  the  impolae  of  an  ardent 
(wtrioitam  and  the  cooclntiona  of  a  aagacioas  atateamanthip  are  aa  conapicnon*  a*  their  great  literary  ability.''— 
Satunt^  Rtvietc. 

**  what  flrat  airikca  one  in  the  tmly  remarkable  and  important  work  Jnat  pobll^hcd  hr  Sir  Ch.rle*  Dilke,  on 
wbat  he  call*  the  *  Probleme  of  Greater  Britain,*  ia  ita  aliignlar  opportnnene**.  No  liook  ha*  erer  appeared  aaore 
precbwiy  at  the  moment  when  it  wa*  moat  wanted.  .  .  .  Nothing  bat  gain  can  cornu  from  aucli  cantioa*  con* 
pideratlen  aa  the  aotbor  ha*  giren  to  thia  and  the  other  qneotion*  he  ha*  opened  and  eiplolned,  in  what  ka 
undonbtedly,  wbatarer  we  may  ind  to  *ay  on  giren  portloiu  of  it.  the  moet  compreheiiaive.  v.trled  and  iuatmctlve 
anrrey  of  tte  Britiab  realm  ootaide  the  three  kingdom*  that  any  pnbliciet  haa  yet  attempted."— ifi^aaAar. 


New  and  Rerised  Edition. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

By  JAMES  BRYCE,  M.P.,  D.C.L.,  Regius  Professor  of  Ciril  Law  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Large  xamo,  a  vols.,  $6.00. 

Part  1.— THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  I  Part  4.-PUBLIC  OPINION. 

Part  a— THE  STATE  GOVERNMENTS.  Part  6.-ILLUSTR ATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

Part  8.— THE  PARTY  SYSTEM.  |  Part  8. -SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  the  aecond  (reriaed)  edition  of  Mr.  Bryce'*  *  American  Commonwealth ' 
ia  now  delieerable.  Mark*  of  tbe  indefatigable  author'*  reloucbing  are  everywhere  Tirible.  ...  A  work 
deatiaad  to  maintain  a  living  bold  on  onr  InatitntlonB  of  learning,  and  to  shape  the  political  thinking  of  tbe  rising 
generation.’’— Ahening  Pott.  _ 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  CHARACTER  OF 
GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  CHARLES  HERBERT  MOORE.  With  aoo  Illnstrations.  Svo,  ^.50. 

Coutehts.— Dalnition  of  Gothic  -  Gothic  Conatmction  In  France  ;  Pointed  Conrtrnctlon  in  Kniiland,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Sprin  ;  Gothic  Proflle*  in  Prance  ;  ProAlea  of  the  Itth  and  ISih  Centimes  in  Engtand  and  other 
Ooontriea ;  Gothic  Scnlptare  In  France ;  Scnlptare  in  ISth  and  18th  Centnries  in  England  and  other  Countries ; 
Gothic  Paiuting  and  Stained  Gla-«  in  Franco,  in  England,  and  other  Countries. 


Second  Edition  of  Lewis  Carroirs  New  Book: 

SYLVIE  AND  BRUNO. 

By  LEWIS  CARROLL,  author  of  “Alice’s  Adventures  in  Wonderland,”  “Through 
the  Looking  Glass,”  etc.  With  50  Illustrations  hy  HARRY  FURNISS.  lamo, 
cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

**  A  ddightfal  Cable,  amply  illustrated  by  Hsitt  Fnmtsa  with  excellent  AnwirKt."—PlkUadtlpMa  Prttt. 

*'  The  book  i*  a  charm'ng  one  for  children.  The  illutrations  are  very  happy.”—  TirattUtr. 

"  A  charming  piece  of  work.  The  illustrations  by  Harry  Fnmiaa  admirably  aupplement  tbe  text.”— AT.  T.  Am. 

HISTORY  OF  BOTANY,  1530-1860. 

By  JULIUS  VON  SACHS.  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  WOrzburg. 
Anthorized  Translation  by  Henry  E.  F.  GARNSEY,  M.A.  Revised  by  ISAAC 
BAYLEY  BALFOUR,  M  A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  lamo,  $2.50. 

"  No  bietory  of  Botany  in  English  ha*  aver  been  pobliahed,  and  it  la  to  supply  in  some  meapnre  this  want  l>>Dg 
feh  bv  Engiiab-speaking  atadenta,  that  this  translation  of  Profasaor  Sach*'  masterly  akeUh  has  been  prepared.”— 
Pot*  Oft  tkt  trandator.  _ 


New  Edition,  Royal  8vo,  $4.50. 

CHESTERFIELD’S  LETTERS. 

Letters  of  Philip  Dormer,  Fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  to  his  Godson  and  Successor. 
Now  first  edited  from  the  Originals.  With  a  Memoir  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  By 
the  Earl  of  CARNARVON.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  $4.50, 

Macmillan  &  Go.,  112  fmm  Avenue,  New  York. 
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EsUbUshad  by  EDWARD  L.  YOUMANS. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  J.  YOUMANS. 

SciKHCB  ia  rapildj  coming  to  be  the  controlling  force  in  every  field  of  human  activity. 

It  has  develo{)ed  the  clumay  dug-out  into  the  swift  ocean  ateamer,  and  the  slow-going  cart 
into  the  flying  railway  train. 

Witituut  it  man  ia  the  sport  of  the  storm  demon  ;  by  its  aid  be  predicts  and  prepares  for 
the  approaching  cyclone. 

Witliout  it  the  industrial  worker  was  a  hopeless  drudge ;  the  growth  of  its  applications  has 
multiplied  bis  comforts  and  increased  his  leisure. 

Without  it  the  race  was  powerless  in  the  presence  of  disease ;  with  its  help  epidemics  are 
disappearing,  and  better  health  with  longer  life  are  secured. 

Without  it  education  was  an  unvarying  routine  of  mechanicij  repetitions ;  upon  it  has 
arisen  an  art  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual  minds  and  to  the  conditions  of  modern  life. 

W'itbout  it  the  workings  of  society  were  not  understood  ;  with  it  we  are  learning  the  un¬ 
varying  laws  of  social  phenomena. 

Without  it  fear  was  the  only  preventive  of  evil-doing ;  with  it  has  come  a  rational  basis  for 
moral  conduct. 

Similarly,  in  every  department  of  human  activity,  it  is  the  great  agency  of  improvement.. 
In  its  steady  progress  it  touches  everywhere  and  affects  everybody.  It  gives  law  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  community,  and  powerfully  influences  the  ideas,  opinions  and  beliefs  of  men, 
so  that  all  have  an  interest  in  being  informed  of  its  advancement. 

Tub  Popttlar  Scikhcb  Monthlt  it  devoted  U>  tupplying  this  knottUdge  in  a  form  tAai 
can  be  eaeilg  underetood,  and  for  nearly  twenty  yean  hat  maintained  a  leading  petition  among  sei- 
on^U  joumait. 

With  other  illnstrations,  each  number  contains  a  finely  engraved  Portrait  of  some  emi¬ 
nent  man  of  science,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch. 

The  managers  of  The  Pupolar  Scibmck  Monthly  accept  the  steadily  growing  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  msgasine  and  the  large  inflnence  it  has  gained  among  the  more  thoughtful  and  lib¬ 
eral-minded  readers  in  America  as  the  highest  testimonial  of  approval  of  its  past  course.  The 
utmost  will  be  done  to  keep  all  its  departments  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  In¬ 
creasing  attention  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  economic  subjects  and  other  leading  scien¬ 
tific  questions  of  the  day.  During  the  coming  year  the  magaxine  wilt  contain  a  series  of  papers 
from  distinguished  specialisis  on  the  agency  of  science  in  the  growth  of  the  leading  industries 
of  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America  by  Colnfiibus.  A  large  shara  of  attention  will 
also  continue  to  be  given  to  scientific  ethics  and  the  true  sphere  of  government. 

New  -York:  D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY.  1. 3.  &  5  Bond  Street. 

•  «  <  >  • 


Single  Number.  50  cents, 


Yearly  Subserlptlon,  $5.00, 
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LAROK.  SMALL.  LAROK. 

Tkr  Skiv  iHSTBCoroB  IS  Phrbsoioot  aso  Phtsioloot,  with  more  than  100  new  ilhistrationn,  Inriad* 
ing  a  chart  for  the  use  of  Practical  Phrenologists.  By  O.  8.  and  Ij.  N.  Fowler.  Uevised  by 
Prof.  Nelson  Sizer.  Nearly  300  pages,  13mo.  cloth,  f  l.(X) ;  paper  cover,  60c. 

Tbs  object  ot  this  msaiuU  u  to  teach  laqairere  the  orvaaio  eaoditions  which  indicate  character  and  talent.  In 
order  to  make  itacceaeibletoall,  iufactsaad  conditionsare  oondenaed,  aod  elaborate  an.'u>neata  are  avoided. 

In  the  preparation  ot  this  work,  an  arranrement  was  made  to  anals^e  each  of  the  fa<'ulties,  and  describe  them 
la  seven  decrees  of  development,  Ineludinr  the  most  palpable  combinations  of  the  facultiea,  and  the  characters 
■atTaUyrmultIng  from  suchcombinatinna 

>  All  the  enrravins,'s  lUastratintf  the  faculties  and  temperaments  have  been  drawn  and  executed  expressly  for  this 
wark,and  wiU  nowhere  eliS  be  found,  special  pains  bem;  taken  in  each  ensravioK  tj  indicate  the  licatioa  of  the 
organ deecribed,  byadash  or  star ;  brace,  beginners  can  thus  learn  bow  to  locato  the  organs,  and  the  book  will  bo- 
•ome  really  a  Self-Instructor. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  there  Is  no  book  on  Phrenology  which  has  such  accurate  and  speclQc  indications  of 
•he  location  and  appearance  of  organs  when  large  nod  small. 


LAROK.  SMALL.  LAROK. 

It  Is  probable  that  more  than  9BO.OOO  ooples  of  former  editions  of  this  work  were  sold.  And  this  U  certainly 
better  than  it  ever  was  before,  baring  been  thorou  ;Lly  revised.  Brat  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prloe,  $L00  in 
doth  :  60o.  In  paper  binding.  Address 

FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO.,  Publishers, 

77S  Braadwaj,  Xew  Yvrfc. 
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The  Hew  Depafturei 

OR, 

A  Natural  System  of  Learning  Writing, 
Spelling,  English  Grammar,  and 
Punctuation  at  the  same  time. 

By  J.  D.  SLOCUM. 

**  7%«  Nhe  Departure  "  U  a  new  application  of  an 
old  idea,  namely— that  the  way  to  learn  to  do  a 
th'inK  ia  to  do  it 

It  la  called  a  Natural  ayatem,  becauae  the  moat 
eaaentlal  tliiiif^  of  a  praetli-ally  ralunhle  educaUon 
are  learned,  aa  a  child  learua  to  walk  and  talk. 

It  conaiata  of  24  curda  and  a  email  chart,  the 
whole  done  up  in  a  neat  and  portable  cose. 

By  ineana  of  the  mutter  contained  thereon,  and 
lU  arrangement,  any  peraon,  with  pen  and  Ink  or 
pencil  may  in  a  very  email  portion  of  the  time 
uaually  apent  in  acquiring  auch  knowledge,  leum 
to  write  well,  or  become  a  good  penman  ;  to  spku. 
ACCURATELY  a  Tocabulary  of  aereral  hundred  of 
the  moat  commonly  uaed  words;  to  write  the 
language  correctly,  or  Enqlish  Grammar,  and  to 
point  properly  the  breaks  or  Joints  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  PUNCTUATION.  Each  card  is  complete  in 
iUelf,  and  has  arranged  on  one  aide  of  it  a  portion 
of  a  vocabulary  or  Hat  of  several  hundred  such 
words  as  a  peraon  In  every-day  life  will  be  most 
likely  to  use.  On  the  other  aide  of  the  curds  are 
arranged  certain  absolute  facts  concerning  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelliing,  and  Punctuation  ;  sometimes  of  all 
three  together. 

These  cards  are  to  be  copied,  for  the  purpose  of 
Isaming  at  the  same  time  to  write  and  to  spell 
correctly.  This  Is  the  only  useful  way  of  learning 
to  spell,  and  the  knowledge  of  Grammar  and  Punc¬ 
tuation  acquired  in  this  way  will  be  mnch  more 
permanent  than  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the 
teat-books. 

Many  of  our  best  edneators  now  insist  that  this 
ia  the  only  practical  and  proper  way  to  teach  Gram¬ 
mar,  Spelling  and  Punctuation. 

The  appUeaHon  qf  the  principle  Uaming  bp 
Cainp  to  our  ^mtarp  eaueatioa  ae  we  ao  to  alt  other 
e^tOrt  qf  /J/ir,  hoe  been  indoreed  by  the  higheet  authori- 
ttie  and  by  our  moot  itUelUgent  educatore. 

Price, 

Burnt  to  any  mddreee,  poetpaid,  on  roeoipt  of 
prieo. 
rVaLISMBO  BT 

E.  R.  FELTON  &.  CO., 

26  Btmd  Street,  /fete  York. 


THE 


A  COMPLETE  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

OP 

MEDICINE  AND  HYGIENE. 

■DITKD  BT 

EDr.H  LANIESTER,  M.D.,  F.R5, 

And  written  by  Distingnished  Members  of  the  Boysi 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 

LondoiL 

AMERICAN  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLAR6ED. 

All  who  have  examined  this  book  pronounce  It 
the  best  book  on  Domestic  Medicine  that 
has  yet  appeared.  Never  before  have  such  emi¬ 
nent  Physicians  as  Dr.  Lankester  and  bia  aaaiai- 
ants  consented  to  prepare  and  enuorae  a  work  oi 
this  kind.  Doctors  can  use  it  arith  advantage; 
yet  it  is  designed  primarily  for  Family  Use,  and 
its  deacriptions  of  Symptoms  and  directions 
for  Treatment  are  so  clear  and  simple  that 
every  one  can  nnderstand  and  apply  them. 
Besides  articles  on  every  DISEASE  or  AIL. 
MENT  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  it  contains  articles 
on  sU  thoss  ACCIDENTS  that  ars  liable  to  oc¬ 
cur  at  any  moment,  and  also  on  all  Medicines, 
Drags,  Plants,  and  Preparations  used  in 
Medical  Practice.  Its  Index  comprises  ovor 
(WO  thonsand  Titles. 

BUT  IT  AS  AN  INVZ8TMZNT. 
iiwiU  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  Doctors’  bUk. 

Large  8vo,  500  pages.  Price,  cloth,  §1  .ftO  ; 
sheep,  Bli.OO ;  half  nissia,  §2.ft0. 

Sent  bj  mail,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price. 

E.  B.  FELTON  A  CO„  riMiohera, 

25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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M&OAZINE  OF  CHBISTIAN  LITERATURE. 


Amoag  thoM  who  have  been  secured  to  coatribnte  to  the  original  departments  are  the  following : 

BAPTISTS. 

Rev.  Dn.  Charles  R.  Brown,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. ;  Sylvester  Burnham,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. ;  A.  H.  Newman. 
Toronto,  Can.  ;  Howard  Osgood,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  William  A.  Stevens,  Rochester,  N,  Y.  ;  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Henry  C.  Yedder,  New  York. 

CONQREQATIONALISTS. 

Rev.  Drt.  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  Chicago,  III.  ;  Henry  M.  Dexter,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Israel  E.  Dninnell,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. ;  George  H.  Gilbert,  Chicago,  III. ;  William  E.  Griffis,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Edward  C.  Moore,  Providence,  R.  1.; 
Judson  Smith,  Boston,  Mata. ;  George  B.  Stevens,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  William  M.  Taylor,  New  York. 

DIBCIPLEt. 

Rev.  Dts.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Cleveland,  O. ;  B.  B.  Tyler,  New  York. 

DUTCH  REFORMED. 

Rev.  Drs.  T.  W,  Chambers,  New  York  ;  Marcius  H.  Hutton  and  John  G.  Lansing,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

EPISCOPALIANS. 

Rt.  Rev.  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Drs.  George  Emien  Hare,  Philadelphb,  Pa. ;  H.  Rich¬ 
ard  Harris,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Robert  A.  Holland,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  William  R.  Huntington,  New  York;  Edward  H. 
jesrett.  New  York  ;  John  S.  Kedney,  Faribault,  Minn. ;  S.  D.  McConnel,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ;  William  Kirkus,  Balti¬ 
more,  M.  D. ;  Rt.  Rev,  William  Stevens  Perry,  Davenport,  la  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Julios  H.  Ward,  Brookline,  Mass. 

GERMAN  REFORMED. 

Rev.  Drs.  Joseph  Henry  Dubbs,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  Emanuel  V.  Gerhart,  Lancaster,  Pa  ;  W,  M.  Reily,  Allentown, 
Pa. ;  John  M.  Titxel,  Lancaster,  Pa 

LUTHERANS. 

Rev.  Drs.  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  G.  F.  Krotel,  New  York  ;  J.  W.  Richard,  Gettysburg,  Pa  ; 
Milton  Yalentine,  Gettysburg,  Pa ;  R.  F.  Weidner,  Chicago,  III. 

METHODISTS. 

Rev.  Dra  Charles  W.  Bennett,  Evanston,  III. ;  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Boston,  Mass. ;  J.  W.  Mendenhall,  New  York  ; 
Henry  B.  Ridgaway,  Evanston,  III. ;  Rev.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

Rev,  Dra  William  Alexander,  Batavia,  CaL  ;  Henry  M.  Baird,  New  York  ;  Willb  J.  Beecher,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  A.  Briggs,  New  York  ;  Francis  Brown,  New  York ;  J.  A.  Craig,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Howard  Crosby,  New  York  ; 
Edward  L.  Curtis,  Chicago,  III.  ;  Abraham  Gosman,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. ;  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  New  York  ;  William 
H.  Jeffers,  Allegheny,  Pa  ;  Henry  M.  McCracken,New  York  ;  Arthur  C.  McGiffcrt,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  George  F.  Moore, 
Andover,  Masa  ;  E.  D.  Morris,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Matthew  B.  Riddle,  Allegheny,  Pa. ;  James  S.  Riggs,  Auburn,  N,  Y. ; 
B.  B.  Warfield,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

PRESBYTERIANS.  SOUTH. 

Rev.  Dra  George  D.  Armstrong,  Norfolk,  Ya  ;  J.  F.  Latimer,  Hampden-Sidney,  Ya  ;  R.  K.  Smoot,  Austin, 
Tex. ;  W.  W,  Moore,  Hampden-Sidney,  Ya ;  Thomtoo  C.  Whaling,  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

UNITARIANS. 

Rev.  Dra  Samuel  June  Barrosrs,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston,  Mass. 

Among  those  whose  articles  have  been  the  Macazink  are  the  following  (we  omit  names  of  contrih- 

ntors  mentioned  above,  although  several  of  our  original  coatributors  also  appear  as  writers  of  articles  selected  fat  reprint 
in  our  various  numbers):  Leonard  Woolscy  Bacon;  J.  M.  Buckley;  Phillips  Brooks;  James  Buckham;  J.  E.  C. 
Bodley  ;  B.  H.  Bodicy  ;  Theodore  L.  Cuylcr  ;  William  Boyd  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Eng. ;  J.  B.  Champney  ; 
George  B.  Cheever;  Principal  J.  Doualdson,  Senior  Principal,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland;  Henry  Day  ; 
Principal  Sir  J.  Wm.  Dawson  ;  Edwin  Dowdea  ;  Bishop  C.  J.  Ellicott ;  Canon  Farrar  ;  J.  C.  Femald  ;  W.  E.  Gladstone ; 
Cardinal  James  Gibbons;  J.  B.  Graves  ;  C.  B.  Henry;  Sarah  Gould;  Elisabeth  E.  Holding;  Prof,  Huxley  ;  Julius 
Hoppel,  Heubach,  (iermany ;  John  G.  Hall  ;  Henry  M.  King ;  Arthur  May  Knapp  ;  Canon  Liddoa ;  John  McDowell 
Leavitt ;  Principal  Miller;  Daniel  March  ;  James  McCosh  ;  W.C.  Magee,  Bishop  of  Peterboro',  Eng. ;  R.  R.  McBurncy; 
P.  A.  Nordell ;  Clifton  M.  Nichols ;  C.  E.  Plumptre ;  John  G.  Peters ;  Thomas  1.  Potwin  ;  George  T,  Purvea ;  W,  G. 
T.  Shedd  ;  H.  Porter  Smith  ;  Philip  Schaff ;  R.  Shindler ;  R.  S.  Storrs ;  W.  Sanday ;  James  Stalker ;  Meredith  Town- 
seed  ;  Judson  Titsworth ;  Henry  Wace,  King's  College,  London ;  Charles  H.  H.  Wright ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wingham  ;  James 
W.  WUlmarth. 


Bubeariptiaa  priaa,  $2.00. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  CO.,  3S  Bmid  BL,  New  Varh. 


TREATISE  AND  HAND-BOOK 


OKANGE  CULTURE 

IN  FLORIDA.  LOUISIANA,  AND  CALIFORNIA. 

BY  Birv.  T.  W.  MOOBE. 


This  is  racognixed  as  the  best  and  most  practical  guide  to  Orange  Culture  that 
has  jet  appeared  in  this  oountrj.  Ur.  Bishop,  President  of  the  Fruit-Oruwcrs’ 
Association  of  Florida,  and  owner  of  three  of  the  finest  groves  In  the  State,  savs  : 
“  It  contains  all  the  information  necessary  foi  sncoess.”  Mr.  Grcenleaf,  of  Jack* 
sonrille,  who  is  improving  one  of  the  largest  wild  groves  in  the  State,  sevs :  "  Ttie 
book,  if  I  could  have  had  it  ono  rear  ago,  would  have  saved  me  f  lOCO." 


CaAFTBa 


I. 
IL 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 
XII. 

xni. 

/  XIV. 
XV. 
XVL 
XVIL 
XVIII. 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXI 

XXII. 

XXIII. 

XXIV. 

XXV. 


COISTTEITTS. 

The  Profit  of  Oianfe  Growing. 

Of  the  Several  Melhods  of  Planting  Orange  Groves 
The  Wild  Orange  Orove  Badced. 

Qrovee  from  Transplanted  Soar  Stumps. 

Plantiog  ihe  Orange  Seed. 

Budiitog. 

On  Selecting  a  Lncatioo  for  an  Orange  Orove. 

The  Advantages  of  Partial  Poreat  Shelter. 

••  The  Prort  IJne  ”  and  “  The  Orange  BeH.” 

The  BSrrt  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

Traosplaniing. 

The  Uli-tacce  Apart. 

CnltivaiioD. 

Thorough  Cnltlvation. 

Pmntng. 

Kertillain;. 

Species,  Vsrletles.  etc. 

The  Lemcn  snd  Lime. 

The  Ineecu  Damagine  to  the  Orange  Tree -The  Naitiral  Enemies 
of  such  liieects,  and  the  Remeoies  to  he  Apnlied. 

Dl -eases  t«  which  the  Orange  Tree  and  Kniit  are  liable,  and 
their  Rcmcdiee. 

Rost  on  the  Orange. 

GatberlBg,  Parking,  and  Shipping  the  Orange. 

Cropa  that  may  be  Orown  Ansong  the  Orange  Trees. 

Oils,  Perfumes,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the  (Ttms. 

Conclasion. 


tbr  by  aU  Bookstllera,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  by  the  Publishers. 

PltlOK,  91. 

E.  R.  PELTON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

9S  BOXD  STRBBT,  JfBW  TOBBi. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

OP 

Fine  Steel  Engravings. 

Fop  the  Portfolio,  Scrap-Book,  Framing,  or  for  Illustration. 

These  enfpavin^  are  beantifallj  engraTed  on  steel,  and  most  of  them  have  appeared  in  the 
Bclbctic  Magaaine  daring  past  years.  They  embrace  correct  portraiU  of  ever 

250  DISTINGUISHED  MEN 

of  the  past  and  present  century.  Our  list  indudes  portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Wariiors, 

Phiiosophers,  Emperors,  Kings,  Statesmen, 

Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc. 

COMPRISINa  NEARLY 

350  Different  Subjects, 

of  which  the  fonowlDf, 'selected  from  oor  list,  will  give  some  Idea  of  their  scope  and  Tariety^ 


POETBAITS. 


Kino  WILLIAM. 
rBMDEMICK  THE  OMKAT. 
TICTOn  MMAnVKL. 
OMOKOK  BAKCBOFT. 

WM.  H.  PBKBCOTT. 
mo  BEST  BROwnina. 
CBARLOTTE  BMOnTM 
^OBM  RVSKIir. 
TBACKMRAT. 

BiCKmne. 

BA  WTBomnm. 

TEnnraon. 

LOnaWELLOW. 

BERBERT  BPRnCRR. 
AOBn  BTXTART  MILL. 
OLABBTOKE,  ETC.,  ETC. 


HISTORIO  AND  IDEAL. 

KAPOLEon  in  PRison. 

WM.  PERITB  TREATY. 

conoREBB  OP  riEnnA. 

RATTLE  OP  BVnKER  BILL. 
BATTLE  OP  QUEBEC. 

WALTER  BCOTT  AMi  PRIEnUB, 
iRPino  AMD  pRiEnna. 
MOEART  AT  riEKKA.  . 
BBAKEBPEARE  AKB  PAMILT. 
TRIAL  OP  QUEER  CATBARINE, 
RAPBARL. 

PLOREnriKE  POETB. 
BEATRICE  BE  CEnCI. 

BURIAL  OP  TBE  BIRD. 
PLOWER  OATBERERB. 

BLIXD  MAWB  BUFP,  ETC.,  ETC. 


They  are  printed  on  fine  paper.  lOxtt  Inchaa,  and  sre  sent  by  mail  or  exprsee,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price 
Ws  fomiib  neat  cloth  cases  or  portfolios,  holdiag  from  ten  to  fifty  eacravinga 


PRICES. 


Eagraviagt,  10  osats  sash,  sr  $7JiO  per  100. 
6  Eagravhtft,  ...... 

13  Eagravlogs,  ....... 


to  SO 
1  00 


Portfolios,  •  .  •  ■  . 

Portfolio  and  16  Engravlngt, 

a  a  26  “ 

«  -  60  “ 


saoh,  $0  60 
•  .  1  60 
•  3  86 

-  .  4  00 


Ws  win  auks  sslectlons  of  the  Bagraviags  to  he  sent  whanever  reqaired,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for 


Send  poetage  stamp  for  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  gortftdio,  scrap-hook,  or  handsomdy  honad 
felnma  for  centre-table. 


Cef eJogiier  smf /Vus  Is  aag  atfdree*,  sr  safaispiM  mid  saayli  sapreslag  seal  sn  recsipf  U  smlr. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 
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READER'S  REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 


**  There  is  sttfflcierU  in  theee  volumes  to  ttart  any  one  on  a  sueeemful 
literary  career  if  hleneed  with  a  fair  ehare  of  hrnine,’* 

Nine  Volumes,  lialf  morocco,  gilt  top,  in  box.  Price,  $22.50  per  set. 

BACH  YOLCMB  BOLD  8EPARATBLT,  AS  POLLOWB  : 

THE  WRITER’S  HANDBOOK.  A  General  Guide  to  the  Art  of 

Composiiion  and  Stjle.  t'2.50. 

BREWER’S  READER’S  HANDBOOK  of  Facts,  Characters, 

Plots,  and  References.  fH.SO. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  of  PHRASE  and  FABLE. 

OiTins  tbe  Derivation,  Sonrce,  or  Origin  of  abont  20,000  Common  Phrases,  Illusions,  and 
Words  that  have  a  Tale  to  Tell.  ^.50. 

BREWER’S  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.  Imitative, 

Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  With  Illnstrations.  $2.50. 

EDWARDS’S  WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES.  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-tiie-Way  Matters.  $2.50.  > 

WORCESTER’S  COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 

Revised,  Ealarifed,  and  Profusely  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

ROOET’S  THESAXJRDS.  A  Treasury  of  English  Words,  Classified 

and  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
$2.50. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS. 

From  tiie  Greek,  Latin,  and  Modem  lAtnfrtiages.  $2.50. 

SOULE’S  ENGLISH  SYNONYMES.  A  Dictionary  of  Synon- 

ymes  and  Synonymous  or  Pr'.rallel  Expressions.  $2.50. 


TS*  *tUir*  i»t  or  Hi%gl4  rotmme*  $ml  bf  mail  or  ioeprm$,  paid,  on  rocsi^  qfpriea. 

dddreee; 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  I 


BOUND  VOLUMES 


OF  THE 


ECLECTIC  MAGAZINE. 


New  Series,  1880  to  1889,  inclusive. 


Twenty  Volumes. 

Ab  the  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Eclectic  from  1870  have  all  lieen  sold,  we 
now  offer  the  above  volumes,  and  would  call  special  attention  of  the  public  and  of 
public  and  private  libraries  to  them.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  Eclectic 
the  American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject 


Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete 
will  not  be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  Complete  Library  of  the  Best  Thoughts  of  the  Age. 

They  comprise  over  ten  thousand  pages  of  the  best  reading  matter  and  thirty 
fine  steel  engravings.  « 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where 
the  distance  does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green 
cloth,  and  are  an  ornament  to  any  library. 


I^x*±oe,  $4:0  IPer  Set;. 


Address 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 


25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


SOLS  lODAL,  PAfilS,  1878. 


p9PRICC^ 


Ita  aaperlor  excellenca  prorea  in  mlUlont  of  hornet 
for  more  than  a  qoarter  of  a  centuir.  It  U  aaed  by 
the  United  Statea  OoTemment.  Endoraed  ^  the 
heada  of  the  Great  UniTeraitlea  aa  the  Strongeat,  loireat, 
and  moat  Healthful .  Dr.  Price'a  Cream  Bakins  Powder 
doea  not  contain  Ammonia,  Lime,  or  Alnm.  Bold  only 
In  cans. 

PRICK  BAHI^TG  POWDER  CO. 

Mew  York.  CUcago.  Sas  Francisco.  SlLonis. 


W.BakerA  Co.’S 


Contentions  are  common.  TJie  kitchen  is 
too  often  their  breeding  ground.  Not  only  does 
the  pot  call  the  kettle  black,  but  the  mistress, 
with  vigorous  justice,  denounces  the  cook  as  a 
slovenly  thing. From  a  lack  of  cleanliness 
the  dishes  are  poorly  cooked,  complaints  grotc 
common  and  dyspepsia  gains  an  entrance. 
Now,  all  this  might  be  avoided  by  purchasing 
a  cake  of  SAPOLIO.  The  best  chefs  in  the 
country  gain  their  reputation  by  scrupulous 
cleanliness  and  the  use  of  this  well~known 
household  article. 


True  happiness  you’ll  always  know 
If  you  use 


from  which  the  exceas  of 
oil  has  been  remored, 


are  need  in  ita  prepar¬ 
ation.  It  haa  store 
lhan  Hhree  timet  the 
strenffth  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch, 
,  and  ia  therefore  for 
more  economical,  costing  test  than  one  cent  s 
cup.  It  ia  delicioua,  nooriahing,  strengthen¬ 
ing,  EASiLT  DioxsTSD,  and  admirably  adapted 
ibr  inyalida  as  weil  aa  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Crocera  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  COTdO^ESTER,  MASS. 


J»  Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble, 

No  Chemicals 


